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PREFACE. 

The first meeting of the State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was held at St. Paul, April 13 and 14, 1893 ; president, Bev. 
S. G. Smith, D. D., St Paul; secretary. Rev. Wm. C. Covert, Mer- 
riam Park. Nineteen counties were represented and 142 members 
were enrolled, of whom ninety-one were from Ramsey county and 
fifty-one from other counties. 

The second meeting was held at Minneapolis, Jan. 10 to 12, 1894; 
president, Hon. Geo. A. Brackett; secretary, H. L. Moore,' Min- 
neapolis. Twenty-seven counties were represented and 260 mem- 
bers were enrolled, of whom 142 were from Hennepin county and 
118 from other counties. 

The third meeting was held in the capitol at St Paul, Jan. 14 
to 16, 1895; president, Hon. Rodney A. Mott, Faribault; secretary, 
Chas. Evans Holt, Duluth. Thirty-nine counties were represented 
and 267 members were enrolled, of whom ninety-^ight were from 
Ramsey county and 169 from other counties. 

The fourth conference is to be held at Faribault, Oct 29 to 31, 
1895; president, Hon. J. B. Wakefield, Blue Earth City; secretary, 
Miss Louise Mott, Faribault. 
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[ BULES OP THE MINNESOTA STATE OONPEBENCE OF 
CHARITIES AXD CORRECTION. 

I.— OBJECT. 

The object of the confereDce ia to discuss the problems of chari- 
ties and correction, to improve the methods of dealing with de- 
pendents nnd delinquents, and to disseminate information relating 
to these subjecta. 

n.— MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the conferenc« shall include: (a) The mem- 
bere and officers of the State Board of Corrections and Charities; 
(b) members of boards of management and oSBcers of public and 
prirate charitable and correctional institutions; (c) county com- 
missioners; (d) sheriffs; (e) members and oflQcers of boards and 
societies organi7^d for the relief or improvement of the poor, the 
unfortunate or the neglected ; (f) persons designated by state, coun- 
ty or municipal authorities or by the local committee; (g) persons 
' especially interested may be enrolled as members and may share 
f Id the discussions, without the privilege of voting; (h) honorary 
I members may be elected on recommendation of the executive 
I committee. 

m.— OFFICERS. 

The oDicers of the conference shall be a president, one or more 
I Tice presidents, an enrolling secretary and two recording secret 
\ tarles. 

The president, vice presidents and enrolling secretary shall be 
t dected at the close of each conference for the ensuing year. All 
r other officers shall he elected at the opening of the conference, 

IV.— COWMTTTEES. 

The president, soon after the opening of the conference, shall 
I appoint a committee on rules, a nominating committee .lud a com- 
tmittee on resolutions, each consisting of three members; also a 
I committee of five on organization of the next conference and a 
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committee on time and place, consisting of one member from each 
county represented. 

The standing committees shall be an executive committee, a local 
committee and a committee on each subject which it is proposed 
to discuss at the ensuing conference. 

The executive committee shall consist of the president and four 
members elected by the preceding conference. 

v.— DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 

The executive committee shall meet on call of the president. 
It shall be the president's advisory board, and shall hold the pow- 
ers of the conference in the interim between meetings. 

The local committee shall make all necessary local arrange- 
ments for the meeting, subject to the approval of the executive 
conmiittee, and shall provide funds for the local expenses, such aa 
hall rent, pay of stenographer, local printing, etc. 

The conunittees on the various subjects shall arrange the pro- 
gram for the sessions and section meetings assigned to them, sub- 
ject to the approval of the executive committee. They shall so 
arrange their program as to give opportunity for free discussion. 
All papers must be presented through the proper committees. 

VL— DISCUSSIONS. 

In the debates of the conference, each speaker shall be limited 
to five minutes, except by unanimous consent, and no one shall be 
allowed to speak twice on the same subject until all others have 
had an opportunity to be heard. 

Vn.— AMENDMENTS. 

These rules may be suspended or amended by vote of the con- 
ference. 
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PBESIDENTB ADDBESS. 

noM. RODNEY A. MOTT, [ ARlEAl L.T. 

The guspel of uuaelQabness U-aehes a aupitme duty; tliat the 
strong oiigLt always to beai- the burdens of the weak. 

The t-'ood nit^ and women of all ages, in obedience to this man- 
date, haw, contributed largely of their strength, their possessions, 
their wisdom and their moral power to supply the deflciencies and 
relieve the suffering of the unfortunate and unworthy. The ex- 
ercise of this altruistic spirit has so developed the bluest nature 
of individuals and communities that it smites the flinty rock of self- 
isbness and the fresh waters of human sympathy gush forth; and 
BO the duty becomes a precious priiilege, and the opportunity never 
fails. "Tbe poor ye have always with you.'' 

So, to-day, in this new land of boundless resources, and even in 
this commonwealth, regnant with prizes for the wise and patient 
worker, we are confronted with the rictims of misfortune, ignorance 
and wickedness who suffer and cry out for help. And so we meet 
to-day to encourage one another and discuss such questions a8 
these: 

Why should we seek to relieve suffering and supply want? 

What agencies can be made most efficient in the work? 

How may these agencies be combined to supply the special wants 
of the several classes in need? 

How may private giving be united with organized effort and 
legislative action so as to secure the most good with the minimum 
of waste? 

Bhall we encourage individual giving, if not as an efficient eco- 
nomic method of relief, as a means of opening the springs of human 
HympatJiy and breaking ground for co-operntion and legislation? 

How far may we inquire into the causes of suffering as a condi- 
tion of rescue, or shall we, like the immortal Ramaritan, ignore the 
merit or demerit of the sufferer and hold out the helping hand with 
a spirit which thinketh no evil and knoweth no race, no creed? 

What methods of relief are in practice which tend to increase 
I ntber than diminish want? 
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How can society beet defend itself againat impoBition from un- 
wortliy npplicaats and still effectually relieve timid, sensitive suf- 
ferers? 

These and like questions It seems to me are proper aubjects of 
our thought and conference, if we are to conserve our means and 
energies. 

Mj frit-nds, let us turn for a moment to another great depart- 
ment of our work — prevention. Is it not about time that we begin 
seriously to study the causes so prolific of miserable, defective, ab- 
normal, human beinga with a view to limit their number? It i» 
not God that makes man poor, defective, unfit and miserable; it is 
man with his pride, his ignorance, his folly and his wickedness that 
has filled the earth with woe. Let man become perfectly good and 
supremely wise and only those evils resulting from catastrophe and 
accident and climatic and constitutional differences would remain. 

I dream of a bright morning near at hand, when ou the wings 
of the dawn there shall come to us from the orient a new king who 
tfi to reign a hundred years. He comes crowned with the corona- 
tion gifts of other lands, the fruits of the kindled genius and energy 
of the race during the century now closed. 

The boy king is warmly welcomed at the portals of our eastern 
shore and with radiant expectation he nnrolla the panorama of the 
great republic — the newest anil fairest of his dominions— to read 
the record of the achievements of that splendid ambition, that 
dauntless courage which inspired its sons and daughters one hnn- 
dred years ago. 

He looks upon the great cities glistening in the sheen of elec- 
tricity; the marts of commerce white with the wings of the raceni 
of the seas; the mighty engine with its caravan of palaces precioni 
with men and treasure, shooting over plains and climbing mountain 
ranges from ocean to ocean; the steaming, gaping mines of earth'i 
bidden treasures; an empire of golden grain, of glowing furnaces 
and whirling wheels; legislative halls and chambers of justice free 
to all; universities, seminaries, colleges and schoolhouses stand in 
every centre with open doors, beckoning all the aona and daughteiB 
of the land to enter and appropriate their treasurers without stint; 
the pages of an omniscient, omniiuesent press daily rustling over 
the land like tiie leaves in the autumn breeite; the spires of the 
temples dedicated to Ihe worship of the great father ever in sight 

Liftiiig a questioning eye, the king inquires: 

"But what are these caravansary piles of stone, wilh barred 
windows and gloomy portals, teeming with sad and hopeless Uuxa, 
that meet my gaxe on every side?" 
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"These, your majesty, ure the pride of .youf predecessor's reign. 
These an prisons where we iucareerate our convicted criminals. 
Yonder arc the hospitals whei-e lunatics are restrained. Homes for 
deserted children and defective youth abound. Kefuges and alms- 
houses foi* the poor and abandoned are eveiywhere. OhI American 
charity, like an abundant river, is ever flowing for the protection of 
Bociety." 

"What! has this great people, with its genius and resources, not 
j'et applitd its enerjiy to reduce the sum of suffering consequent 
upon igniirance. vice and tainted humanity? Why don't you cut 
off the supply? Why don't you stop it?" 

And so I come to you to-day, my friends, and ask, Why not fight 
the sources of woe and suffering? Natural causes, such as acci- 
dents, climate, war and the exigencies of life will always furnish 
na enough to do; but may we not greatly limit the evils resulting 
from ignC'tance, folly and crime, and if so, do we not owe our highest 
efforts to posterity? 

It is not my province to teach the prophets, but I venture to 
suggest as Biibjects of thought and conference, the following sched- 
ule of W'medies: 

First — Genera! and thorough information on the laws of life and 
the mysterious sanctity of heredity. 

Second — Radicfll reform of the laws of marriage. 

Third — Complete isolation of some of the defective classes. 

Fourth — Restriction of immigration. 

Fifth— In extreme cases, under conservative legal rules, surgical 
interpositions. 

I will not afBrm that all these remedies are now practical, or 
can be efficiently applied in the present condition of society; but 1 
ring the bells upon them and ask their sober, earnest consideration. 

I congratulate our state upon the organization of this associa- 
tion and the enthusiasm it has awakened. It has made us larger 
and better men and women. Our thanks are due to the organi/.era 
and movers in the work whose names I need not speak. I especially 
desire to congratulate my old territorial friends who are left, that 
they have lived to see this auspicious hour. We shall soon lie 
down to sleep. May the legend be truthfully written over each 
place of rest: "He did what he could to make the North Star State 
a better home than he found it, and has left a generation of stalwart 
sons and robust daughters, stronger, wiser, braver and purer, to fol- 
low after." 
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THE ECOSOMIO BEARING OF CHAKITY, OR THE KESPON- 
smiLITY OF SOCIETY FOR ITS UEFEOTIVE MEMBERS. 

MISS ALICE J. MOTT. FARIBAL'LT. 

FowmoBt iuniiDg tlie problems presented to modern L-iviliisation 
{b the qut'stioii, Wiat do we owe to the uaeless members of society 
— to tbo8(> without whom we can live and who cannot live without 
US — to those who aiv intrinsically unable to contribute their share 
to the common fund or to compete upon equal terms with the aver- 
age worki'r? 

To the bare statement of the problem, pure utilitarianism (if it 
existed) would respond that abnormal beiues have no righta which 
normal K-ings aj-e bound to respect: that what we B've we give 
In charity for the cultivation of oiir finer sentiments: that we 
i-eally owe ttie useless nothing except a ]>ainless rt-moval, and per- 
haps not even that, since our own senaibilitj- is a thing to be 
guarded. 

Thj? iibihtnthropic socialist says that society owe* every man 
happines'i and a clianc'e of development and of escape from the 
misery of his defect ; that even as his need, so is his desert. 

The answer of practical benevolence is, tlial we owe it to the 
useless to make them useful, to turn their luck and to adapt their 
environment to those whose eonstitntions are out of gear with their 
conditions. 

Xatnr'? with a due regard for justice should have givt-n alt men 
fair equipment for the struggle of life; but upon the most elastic 
theory of compensation ever formulated it is evident that she has 
been unequal in her gifts and most unfair in her favor, ^ome 
poor wiiihts have been thrown handicappo<l and weaponless into 
the arena; shall tlu»y be succored by the strong or trampli»d under 
the feet of careless contestants? The stern rnh- of "snrTival of the 
Attest" makes short work with such as these. And for long this 
rule was triumphant, 

Bnt into the crucible of evolution entered with human reason 
a new element, the element of dlsinteresfrtlness. The lime came 
when some human powers were enli»te<l, not in taking advantage 
of man's defects but in seeliing to make them good ; not In aHsIstlng 
nature to break the bi-uiwd reed bnt in propping it up in spite of 
nature, 

Fi-om the infancy of science our sttidy of human condlhotui haa 
bi-CD remirdial In itit it!m<t, and all pmctlcal applicationH of tidence 
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have been made in dirett i-ecognition of defects iu oureelvL-s and 
our fellows viitli which natural laws untempered by human inter- 
ference would have di.*alt too unmercifiill.v. This impulse passed 
fpopi the kindling of fires to the "building of prisons and from medi- 
cine to education. 

With the propagation of educational tlieoi-ies arose the impulae 
of ediirators — scientific as well as s^iupathetic — to experiment in 
the field of the abnormnl. In every community existed beings with 
evident capacities for development, who, by reason of intellectual 
and monil Bhortcomiugs or of sense defects, were cut off from the 
ordinary avennes of education and happiness. In the working of 
the learen of civilization might this abnormal element be included 
in the mass? Pei-Uaps even for the defective a niche was waiting. 

The technical meaning of the term "defective" falls short of the 
intention of the word in current use. The specialist ignores the 
fact of the general defectiveness of human facnlties, and, taking 
as a standard of perfection the ordinary healthy human organism, 
measurf,' the defectiveness of the unfortunate by his divergence 
from this normal standard. 

Xot hecanse a man is blind to the remotest star-flashes, deaf 
to the music of the sjriieres, dull to the words of the oracle, dead 
to the iK'auty of sacrifice, is he an object either of special care or 
special neglect.; but we call the sight defective which is unable to 
decipher the idea signs of common human intercourse: the bearing, 
which c.-innot catch the vocal elements of sound; the Intellect, 
which fall8"a ready dupe to average sharpness; the aoul, which can- 
not respond to the common ci-eed of morality. Hence, the practical 
deflnifion of "defective" includes within the limits of the term those 
who are unable to compete upon equal terms with ordinary men in 
the struggle for existence, and who, by special training, if at all, 
mast be equipped for a work in life. The defective is he who is 
"bom at odds with life as he finds it. He may surpass us all in ele- 
vation and intrinsic worth, but without extraordinary education 
he finds his talents unadapted to the work of the world. 

The possibility of training the abnormal by special means to 
approach the normal standard has been in some measure demon- 
dtrated in the few years of effort which lie behind us. The tireless 
labor of devoted experts has already produced a partidl success, 
which is no longer a marvel to be half incredulously surveyed like 
the nccomplinliments of singing mice and dancing dogs, but ac- 
knowledged to be a well-established public institution, constituting a 
heavy drain upon the public course. And now, not to our discredit, 
I arises the iibiquitous query, "Cui bono?" Xot. "Is it possible?" but, 
I *Ib It worth while?" The laborious process of raising the defective 
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to the ordinary level of efficiency is far more expensive, iii the 
widest W'lise, than the pTOcesa of guiding tbe normal mind through 
the intrioacii-B of primary and high sohoole. college and university. 
Excess in dollars and cents finds its counterpart in excess of ner- 
vous euergy. Many an ardent spirit has dariied itself against the 
dense wall of isolation which is to be beat«ii down between the de- " 
fective and his rescuer, and has fallen exliausted and lifeless be- , 
fore a breach could be effected. 

In the face of this outlay and its necessarily mam-d result, the 
question of expediency is neither heartless nor impertinent. Since 
our energy is finite, might not this tremendous expenditure, which 
can never malce the defective an average citizen, be better bestowed 
upon the normal man, who with education may l)ecome a power for I 
good — who without education must assuredly be a power for evil? 
Has not society enough to do with satisfying distinct wants and 
needs and aspirations? Must it suggest these needs to imperfect 
beings who would never aspire unaided? 

We crowd and jostle in our struggle for physical and social 
goods. Our jostling turns at times to deadly combat, and all can- 
not prevail nor yet buitIvc. 

Shall we raise up for ourselVfjs new competitors? and, finding 
them weak, shall we lend them our strength and forge for them 
especial weapons? It is useless to conceal the fact that chanty has 
an economic bearing. Ideals are no longer idols, and our left hand 
claims tht- right to know what our right hand is doing. The sci- I 
entific spirit which refuses to take the starry firmament on faith 
has also questioned the sanction of all virtues and of humanity, 
their chief. 

Says Darwin, in "Descent of Man:" "We cirilizod pe<tple build . 
asylums for the imbecile, the maimed and the sick. Tlius Ihe weak ■ 
members of society propagate their kind. No one can doubt that I 
this must be highly injurious to the race of man. We must liear j 
the ill (Ifects of the weak surviving and multiplying,"' 

Says the redoubtable Malthus: "A man who is born into a world 
already full, if his family have no means to support him, or if so- 
ciety have no need for liis labor (or if he have no wai'es for sale), 
has not the least right to chiim any poi-tion of food whatever, and 
he is really redundant upon the earth. At the great banquet of na- J 
ture there is no plate for him. Nature commands him to begone, f 
and delays not to put her order into execatiou. Why do you shrlnlc I 
from the task of putting the unwelcome and defective out of the] 
way? Your elmrity is mure cniel than my severity and your fotiod- 
ling asylums are only culacomh*!." 
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And J. P. Nisbet, in hia "View of PsTchivlngical Erolutron," says: 
"Causes of deterioration are now at work, which, if uDCheeked, will 
probal)l.v bring upon' us tbe fate that overtook the Oreeke and Assy- 
rians. While improving our methods of sanitation we carefnily res- 
cue from the fate that would await them in a nider society the weak, 
the vicious, and generally the unfit. Thanks to our philanthropy 
they are enabled to throw their defects into Eoneral circulation." 

Herbert Spencer, the great advocate of Iniasez /aire, enlogiztng 
(he beneficent operation by which nature rids society of her un- 
successful members thus complains of those who dare meddle with 
that operation: "Philanthropists, that they may aid the offspring 
of the unworthy, disadvantage the offspring of the worthy, through 
bui-dening their parents with increaeed local rates. Swarms of g<«»d- 
f<jr-nothiagB are thus fostered and multiplied by public and private 
agencies; and the incapable, perpetually helped, are ever ready to 
look for more help. When sympathy prompts to a breach of equity 
and interferes with the law of equal freedom, when it suspends the 
relationship between constitution and condition, then it works pure 
evil. It favors the miiUiplication of those worst fitted for existence 
and (liBcourages those best fitted by leaving less room for them. 
It tends to fill tlie world with those to whom life will bring most 
pain and tends to keej) oiit of it those to wliom it will bring most 
pleasui-e. It inliicts positive injury and prevents positive happi- 
ness." 

And again in "Social Statics:" "There is one natural law for 
the family and another for society. If principles of family life were 
fully canned out in social life (that is, if the weak were assisted like 
helpless childreut fatal results would follow: so a partial intrusion 
of the family regime into the social regime will be slowly followed 
by fatal results. Society in its corporate capacity cannot without 
immediate or remoter disaster interfere with the play of those op- 
posed principles under which every species has attained such flt- 
oess for its mode of life as it [Missesses and under which it main- 
tains that fitness. If the benefits received by each individual" (in 
society as in the family) "were proportionate to inferiority; if as 
a consequence multiplication of the inferior were furthered and mul- 
tiplication of the superior were hindered" (two big ifs) "progressive 
degradation would result, and eventually the d^enerate species 
would fail to hold its gi-ound in the presence of antagonistic species. 
In it'ality, each adult gets benetit in proportion to merit, i-eward in 
proportion to desert : merit and desert in each case lieing understood 
as ability to fulfill all the requirements of life — to get food, secure 
shelter and escape enemies. Placed in competition with members 
of its own species it dwindles and gets killed off, or thriven and 
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propagates according as it ia well or ill-endowed. Manifest!;, aa | 
opiHiBite regime, could it be maintained, would in course of time b&i 
fatal to the species. Life lias reached itH present lieiglit under that 1 
uuiversal law of nature, that a creature not energetic to maintain J 
itself shall surely die," 

The Bupi-emacj- of these doctrines has been partly owing to the ' 
fact that it was obviously unfair to attack such opinions upon senti- 
mental grounds, and their opponents wei-e mostly sentimentalists. 
But as the paralyzing novelty of Spencer's teachings begins to wane 
— (he who was nothin^r if not new) — small voices dare to rise denom- 
inating the pivmises of this cold argument ill-founded, and assert- 
ing that the conchision does not follow. 

First — The plausible assertion that the kindly atlentioo of so- J 
ciety is due rather to the perfectible than to the essentially imper- 1 
feet and that the bestowal of charity upon the unfit ia a robbery of 1 
the fit, contains a decidi-d sophistry. The pi-ovision which the de- 
fective needs the normal do not need; it would be a greater abuse to 
force gratuitous support upon the strong and capable than to with- 
hold it from the weak. Hhould we begrudge medicine to the sick 
because the healthy are more worthy our attention? How much 
of honor and of glory would liave Iteen added to the cai-eer of Abra^ 
ham Lincoln, how much more would this republic have profited by 
his work, if all the funds expended on all the paupers in the State 
of Ulinols during his toilsome boyhood had been invested in aa 
asylum especially for his benefit? The essentials of the weak are ^ 
mere coddling to the strong. Simple Simon must be nursed and fed, 
taught to walk, to talk, to feel, to think. As for Samson — ^loose bis | 
fetters and let his hair grow. i 

The kindest gift to the active ia a noble duty. Increased respon- 
sibility is not robbery, neither will thn strong necessarily dwindle I 
and gel killed off because they lend their strength to the helpless. 
Is il commoner for a rac<^ or a tribe to die out from lack or fron* I 
excess of the self-seeking elements? 

Second — In the indictments of extensive charity, it ia aasertwl I 
that the defective thereby obtains an increased chance of life, and I 
thus multiplication of the undesirable members of society euaues. 

lint whatever may be the result of Indiscriminate private gifts,-! 
it is very cerlain thai systematic public charily has not for its aim I 
nor its result the multiplicatiou of the lower ordera of humankind. / 
Only from the mi>al devoted friends of theae unfortunates have coiue I 
any practical pwpowala to prevent their propagation, ami at this I 
ugeof the world, it la only from their friends and in n spirit of phi- f 
lauthropy that any aclieme for their limitation could W tolerated. I 
That misery and uuhindt-red suftering cannot he a nufticlent check, | 
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time must liavc long Binoe shown. If the earth were really in dan- 
ger of ln-iug physically overcrowded, there might be a unirefBal 
advantage in sweeping out of existence or allowing to perish from 
want those least fitted to live; but, as Goodwin contends, "It would 
be truly absurd to shrink from any scheme which might make man- 
kind too happy, and therefore at some distant period too populous, 
and hence unhappy." 

If the ultimate object of social institutions be the improvement 
(say even the material improvement) of the social body, then this 
law of eavage life ^eems far from fitted to civilized aims. Under 
the stern regime of "survival of the fittest" there must always he 
the unfittest; if life be forever a combat, there must always be the 
vanquished; if life be a race, there must always be the hindetmost; 
if life be a struggle for pre-eminence, there must always be the dis- 
couraged dunce at the foot; if the wild stampede for the best place 
may not he regulated by advancing ciillization, then advancing 
civilization can never do away with the lowest stratum — the "sub- 
merged tenth"'^ — nor make it one whit less- sodden, wretched or 
brutish, since it will always be on the verge of extinction from fam- 
ine and misery. We have no reason to hope that natural selection 
does away with defective animals or defective species; but leaves 
an ever-widening gulf between Lazarus and the rich man. When 
one degenerate species dies out its position of stanation is always 
tahen by the next lowest, slowly disappearing, I'hihtnthl'opy, on 
the other hand, docs aim at destroying excessive misery altogether 
and wiping the hopeless strata of humanity out of existence. The 
laws of inheritance, wliich have been so absolute, we may regulate, 
and by obeen-ing, rule. 

Thus far we have considered the duty of society to itself alone 
and the responsibility of the comfortable for the uncomfortable from 
8 purely self-interested basis. It requires some temerity to intro- 
duce arguments of a disinterested nature to oppose to theories pre- 
sented purely on grounds of expediency; and unlimited competition 
and lainsez faire are upheld as agents of human development, not be- 
cause they are kind or noble or elevated, bul because they are effi- 
cacious, necessary and natural. 

Heir eflflcacy in dealing with the problem of human misery has 
been already questioned; and in regard to their naturalm>ss and 
necesBlty, is there not a fallacy, gross and eHst-ntiai, in taking the 
law of existence as it governs the beginnings ot life for the one ab- 
BOlute law of humanity? 

The bald laws of "natural selection" and "inheritance" are not 
the whole nor the chief imrt of our being. They govern, it is true, 
the groflner part of nature;' is it not also true that the heights of 
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man's radeavor have been attained b.v treading under foot these J 
relentk'Bs laws and thrusting the natural rules of competition into 1 
fubordiuation? If Htrife and competition he natural, are not love I 
and oiii unanimity also natural? We are just as far justified in i 
asserting the essentiality of the latter to civilization as the former. 
Must the highest law of the highest natural product govern societies i 
and states? or the highest law of a rudimentary stage of eiistence? I 
Even supposing there be only various forms of matter in existence— ' 
suppose the "moving of star-dust he the beginning and a brilliant 
explosion the finale" — the higher law is evolved with the higher 
form, ;ind there is one law for the clod, another for the vegetable, 
tnother for the bnite and another for the human. Without the ad- 
mission of this diffenmce there could be no possible societj". 

Ward asserts that all civilization is essentially artificial; that j 
is, an impi-ovement upon natural conditions. But may it not be 
upheld rather, that civilization is essentially natural — a triumph of 
the higho- natural law over the lower? Or if this be not nature, 
it is the thing called "nature, as Jtlanquie said, by "priests, philoao-' ] 
phers and women." to whose standard the rest of the world cornea 
in time. To quote from this errant class, Emerson says: "Nature J 
Is no sei'timentalist: is rough and surly: does not cosset and 
pamper, llie ways of fate are rude: but fate is only half. There 
is fate and there is power. If the universe have these savage acci- 
dents, our atoms are as savage in resistance. We stand against fate 
as children stand in their fatlicr's house and notch their height from 
year to year," (Laws of matter suffice when only forms of matter 
exist) "but man is not i>ossihle until the inrisihle things as well as 
the risible things are made ready for him." 

And Fislie epitomiKes: '"The universal struggle for existence, 
having succeeded in bi-inging forth the human soul, has done its 
work -pd will ]ireaently cease." These are speculations whose au- 
thors Oiating time to speculate) it may be inferit>d have never been 
called upon to put them in practice. It is probably not too much 
to presume that no hnninn Ix-ing has ever (henretically laid out for 
himself (much less for the slate) i.ny solitary course of acti(m which 
he would not find occasion to modify radically within the tli-st twen- 
t.v-four hours of exemplification. Such is the force of that other 
"Imlf ' — '.hat "fate against which we measure onr height :" and when 
•itatiaticA have bei'u piled mountain high: when specialists have 
eloquently demonstrated the inalienable right of evt-ry uu-mber of 
society t-i adequate provision; when economists have argned the 
advantages of preserving and making productive every social factor, 
or the disadvantages of widening competition: after all possible 
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IdUciiseion and dfclouiatiou wl- dfchiiuiers are aware that iIil- pi-ac- 
I'tical ijuestion of what the stroug owe to (he v/enk in oi-yanized so- 
ciety is not yet answered. It ia a question not to be answered hy 
■'specialist or political scientist; it iB to lie answered and it is an- 
Iswered in various wajs in every state in the UDioD, by the butcher, 
■ the bailer and the oanditBticlt maker, whw may not have time nor 
Elnclinatiiin to study econumies or poetics, but who take time to 
I I'ondnct our puhlit; affairs. 

The I'uliut; principle of the legislative mind is economy pure and 
Isitnple; .ind ttus conscientious and deei»-seated economy can only 
f to be all powerful at short periods of time when the legisla- 
Nire mind falls a prey to excitement Hence it is only under stress 
iof greai: excitement that extensive legislation can take place, sinoe 
lit would be obviously more economical never to pass any billa. 
iTbis excitement may be of various kinds, either of fear, ambition, 
Icupidlty, resentment, or enterprise; occasionally it is the excite- 
|<ineiit of benevolence. 

Economists must be deeply pained to perceive how lai-gely the 

wrsonal bias of sympathy in the individual breast dictates the acts 

■of a at-ite legislative body in dealing with tlie care of dependents. 

m'PpecifllihtB. however, and aggressive philanlhropistB know of a 

f joeans more powerful to fls a wavering measure upon the statute 

took (ban all tbe lobb^-ing ever attempted. 

No closo-flsted and hard-headed legislative committee was ever 
mveycd — a reluctant and perspiring pi-ey — to visit an orphan asy- 
nauLi a home for aged women, or a school for the blind, without 
tavail. Incredible as it may appear to his associates upon Ihe high- 
I way and in the mart, the average prosperous American is absurdly, 
llllogically, disgracefully, soft-hearted in the direct and persona! 
^presence of helpless sulfering. Let him hear of it, and coldly chop 
Mb logic; take him to see it. and pity him from the bottom of your 

But do not underrate even one phase of a sympathetic excite- 
WmeBt which produces "appropriations" not to be elicited by volumes 
(<)f valid social reasons and the clearest declaration of rights. 

Eternal righteousness may sanction a reform; science may con- 
Pdnct it; i cnnomy may approve il ; selMntcrest may follow it; but 
pity prompts it. The i)er8onal bias is a factor nol to be ignored in 
Kali social i-eforms. Our \iew is limited. Our ideas are formed by 
Ithe tiny esjM-rienre his life sifTords each one. We choose our opin- 
Tlons less than' we are chosen by them, and are led less by principles 
f onivereal hedonism than by Bilken leading-strings. Deplore this 
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fact as we may; coiidune it as we must; laugh at it as we wtUl 
acceptance is inevitable- 
Let the economist collect his fads and formulate his theories fi 
i-egard to the supernumerary members of society; let the i 
nientalist steady his ill-balanced sympathies with the perusal i 
these data and these theories; let him who is branded as i 
numerary retort that we are all, in reality, as supernumerary as fa 
is; let them sti-ike the practical balance between tliem and decide 
whether we owe our brother palatial home or instantaneous electrid 
shock: but let them reali7.e that no working theory has ever I 
adopted in the past nor shall ever be adopted in the future whi<d 
does not. like Browning's "Pomegranate." 

* Wlien cut (]pep Oown the middle- 
Show a heart within Mood-tinctured 
Wilh a reined liumniilty. 



CHARITIES OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

BON. SAMCttl. H. THAYER, IIINNBAI'OLIS 

The qnesfion of providing the poor with the necessary meaU 
of subsistence is so closely related to the cause of good govemmenQ 
that it is receiving the thoughtful attention of the beat minds in all 
civilized countries. This is especially true in thicldy populated 
states like Holland and Belgium, where, not alone in periods of great 
financial depression like the present, but even in the normal coib 
ditions of industry, there Is a large element that is non-sustainic 
and in a greater or less degree a burden upon the state. In dealinj 
with pauperism, the people in their collective capacity generally 
treat the question with little if any regard to the causes which pro- 
duce it; the essential reason being, that, as poverty is a fruitful 
cause of a large percentage of the crime which exists in community, 
80 the state, in the exercise of its sovereign duty of protecting to the 
fullest extent the person and property of the individual, is forced 
to antagonize whatever threatens the security of either. In everj 
conDtr>- there is a large fringe of labor which is unemployed bflJ 
cause the members composing it are unable to secure emplo.vnien£j 
It ia this irr^ularity of occupation, as well as the Inability of a c 
tain class of wage earners to obtain wages sulDcieut to meet i 
Decessitiea of life that has led to the establishment of tradei 
unioiiB, and various other labor organizations, whose purpose, amonj 
other things, is to protect the unfortunate against the evils r 
log from economic distnrbancea The inadeqnaey »f all i>f tbei 
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diemea to tlie accompIiBliiiieiit of nay pormaneut good to those for 
l"whoee benefit they are di'signcd, an well aa their resultant disadvan- 
I tages to the state, are the chief causes which have produced the 
I Isbor colouy system, now in vogue in Holland, Germnny, Switzer- 
I land, and olher European countries. During my stay in Holland it 
J was my privilcj;e, in reeponse to repeated inquiries concerning the 
I system of charities prevailing in that country, to examine the sub- 
I ject somewhat in detail ; and the results of that cxataiaution are em- 
1 bodied in a report which was subsequently transmitted to the de- 
I pnrtment of state. The report in question recited in substance the 
I pmvisions of the Netherlands law on this subject, and while it con- 
1 tains much statistical matter of interest, is in general too volumi- 
I Qoas for present uses. 

It should be remarked in the outset, that tJie Dutch idea of 
I poverty ia, that it is an evil susceptible of being cured. pi'O- 
j Tided the means employed are such as nature and reason suggest 
I when viewed in the light of the circumstances producing it. The 
I distinctive feature of the Holland system is, that all charitable in- 
J Btitutlons are under the dii-ect supervision of the government, and 
I are required by law to submit at stated [periods a report of their 
F doings to the minister of the interior. The object of this require- 
I ment is, to prevent the existence of irresponsible organizations and 
I the adoption of methods not in harmony with the settled policy of 
I the state in matters relating to charitable relief, Tlie general worit 
f of caring for the poor is largely in the hands of religious or private 
FBodetieH, usually termed nongovernmental associations. Tliereare 
f more than one hundred of these societies in Amsterdam alone, and 
I the means for the support of these various organizations is mostly 
I obt;tiued by private appeals to individuals. Should, however, the 
I contributions thus received prove insufficient in any given year, the 
Icommuue in wliich such society is located is required to malie good 
Ithe deficit by a special tax levied for that purpose. Charitable in- 
l-Btitotions within the meaning of tlie statute are such as have a per- 
loaanent aim of helping the poor, whether in asylums ur otherwise, 
Band Are divided into the foUowing named classes. First, state, pro- 

LOCiol and communal establishments, all of which are regulated and 
^administered by the authorities designated, either state, provincial 
■or mnaicipal. Second, establishments supported by religious asso- 
BotatioQS, designed to aid the poor of their resjiective societies, in ac- 
fcordance with the rules of such associations. Third, institutions 

taintalned and administered by private persons or non-religious so- 
Vcieties. Lastly, mixed establishments; that is lo say, iustitutions 
laged by the civil nuHiorilies conjointly with a religious body or 
^trate persons, 
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The f!odre mjvtem !• too complex to be ffdtoved oat ia i 
tail, and mj obHTTatSoD* fur Ibe preaeni will be dirriirted to j 
KcpIanaitoD r>f tb^ boM impoiiaDt featnres of the tSoctrtv of I 
leaei- nnd ihf G^n^rnl Welfare Bodeiv, betti>r kDown as th* J 
coltnraL and the B«ggar Colooie*. Tbe Uut oatned atv now dw 
and coniroUed by the fpynnm^nt. and botb nf sacb gen^^ral intefcotl 
that I fdUDtl mncb pl««sDre aikd profit in paying them a visit daring] 
the Bnmmer of IffSS. After tbe retitrn of William of Orange in 181 
and the termination of what are commonly called the Tiapoleonte I 
wars, there waa a large body of people in the Netherlands withoot- i 
the means of snbidHtence, and the conaeqaent result was great i 
titution and miBerj. The goremment reports show thai fullr o 
third of the people in many of the northern prorinces were in press- I 
ing need nf relief. It was at this juncmrt that General Va 
boBch, n Dutch anny officer, conceired the idea of foanding an agif* I 
cnKuml oolony for the benefit of deserving persons of the poor^l 
classes. The theory on which this mo^eraeiit was hased is tbll*| 
tersely stated: "If the savage man. withoot having iostrnctloti, im- 
plements, habitation, or capital, provided for him, could tnake tbtl 
earth yield him the means of eubsistence. much more would tbe in- f 
digeut classes of civilized men, provided witb all these advantage^ J 
be able to maintain themselves by tilling the soiL Vandeflboiclk.l 
thus inferred that indigent persons of good character could by oe-l 
uupation in agricnltnral labor, under the diacipline of a well rego- f 
lated eitlnblisbment, tm greatly improved in habits and morals andl 
Ijc made self-sustaining, instead of becoming, as in many cases thcij I 
were Hkely to be, a burden to the commnuity." In (he jear 1818^,1 
largely Ihrough bin instmmentality. a sticiety was formed of ::!0,0(W J 
|)fti-H(>nH, and tbe exiHTinifnt ondcrlaken of founding an agriculturat f 
colony by the jmnbase of a large tract of land tKirdering on th* I 
pruvilicia of Orenthe, Frii_iiiHnd and OveryMsal. This general s 
ctoniliri'lii'uded all the objects whlcb are soiigiit to be realiiied in the I 
ItiNllluMoiiH which were the siibjt^tts nf my vitiitation. The aggre- j 
gntu iicrciigc >)f laod devoted to tbe nxes ut the colonies is 15,000. 
Tile Holl. natimilty light nnd sandy, has been greatly improved by I 
hkVcuIv rtvn years of cultivation. Tlie want of unity in the 
Ultenietlt of the fice and l>eggar colonies, n-snlting fnim the great 1 
l1lf^■rl•nlH< lit tlie classes of people which compute tbifm, neceatdtaled I 
(heir rouiplrte seimratlon after a few year«' trial. As already lodl- 
nA(i-il, (he tfvt- wlitllles are designed for (he benefit of tlie desenrlop ] 
iNMii', who from any cause have been unable to provide for thum* 
wdt'ea. The right of tnt'inherahip is determined liy a central adminia- j 
tr^lilud, ui«i«UltMK of Ave persona, who act «u recommendutiuiw j 
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made by variouB diatrict committees located iu difFereat parts of 

I the kingdom. Families are greatly preferred, though single personB 

r are not ineliuible. The bouses provided for the families are capable 

(rf accommodating six persons. They are all built of briclc, and are 

of uniform size, with one living room about sixteen feet square, in 

which are arranged box beds; also, an attic of the same dimensions 

' and glazed windows in the gables. To each cottage is attached a 

wooden annex, from twenty to tbirty feet long, which may be used as 

1 storehouse or barn. Each cottager has the use of one acre of 

I ground adjoining his cottage, on which he is permitted to raise vege- 

I tables for family use. The kinds of labor pursued by the colonistB 

I are as various as the skill represented among their number. While 

[ the larger proportion devote themselves to agriculture, there Is al- 

I ways a certain amount of skilled labor which flnds occupation in the 

different sorts of mechanical work carried on in the government 

workshops. The food provided for the coliMiists. thoupli sufficient in 

quantity, is very plain and simple. The wages of the ordinary labor- 

I er is from twenty to tbirty cents per day, though all have the option 

of working on the piece price plan, which affords an opportunity 

for larger earnings. Schools are provided for the children, and all 

I of proper age are required to attend. The cost of maintaining the 

schools is borne by the government as a part of its general scheme 

i of education. The range of instruction not only covers the ordinary 

[ branches taught in the common schools, but opportunity is given for 

1 the study of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and other sciences 

\ of practical value. An adequate medical staff is provided, under the 

I charge of a competent physician. The laws regulating the ndminis- 

I ttation of the internal affairs of the colonies are enforced through 

r the aid of a court of Justice, which has weekly sessions and is pre- 

I added over by the resident director. The most common offenses to 

I which penalties are attached are laziness, insubordination, disorder- 

1 ly conduct and drunkenness, and the punishment ranges from sim- 

I pie fines to confinement in jaU. The cases of misbehavior calling 

I for judicial treatment are, however, exceedingly rare. Religious 

[ Instruction untranimeled by sectarian influences is furnished to all 

I who desire it. Tliere are Protestant and Catholic churches within 

I the limits of the colony, each one holding a weekly service under the 

I leadership of a pastor who is suitably provided for. 

The number of agricultural colonists, including free fanners, are 
I about 2,000, though tluctuaf ions occur with the changing conditions 
i of Industry. All enterprising colonists aim to become free farmers. 
I This privilege is granted to such as have proved their worthiness 
hftfter five years' experience In ordinary service. Every free farmer 
1 la addition to the ordinary nllof uieuts has the use of six and a quar- 
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ter acres of land at a aominal rental, as well as a given amouot of'l 
Btock, all of which he has the right of purchasing at a low vitluationl 
on easy terms. He also has the privilege of working outside of Hura 
colony when inclination leads, though his membership entitles hlmV 
to constant occupation within the colony. Habits of economy are! 
taught the colonists, and savinga institutions are provided for the! 
care of surplus earnings, on which interest is allowed. To insure the! 
success of this feature of the system a certain percentage of th&^l 
wages of each one is reserved and put to use, and the amount paii I 
over to the colonist on the day of his departure. The discipline ■ 
adopted in the beggar colonies is of a much more rigid character. J 
Under the laws of Holland i>egging is an offense punishable by im-T 
prisonment, and for many yen i-s it has been the custom to commuted 
the sentence of persons conricted of mendicity to confinement in thel 
pauper colonies, the period of confinement being graduated accord- T 
ing to the circumstances of the case. These institutions are de-fl 
signed to be reformatory as well as penal. Every able-bodied real-J 
dent is required to labor a stated number of hours each day, and t 
case of a refusal to labor, or violation of other rules of the colonyj 
the oifending person ia <ulher flogged or imprisoned, or both, Iil¥ 
cases of flagrant acts of disobedience. There are something oveta 
10,000 acres of land under the control of this administnitioDj all! 
of which is divided into farms of varying size, each fann being un-*f 
der the supervision of an overseer. Every member is required ttf 
wear the uniform i)re8Cribed by the management. Instead of thm 
houses and gardens of the free colonies there are large halls, fille«_ 
with hammocks, used at night as sleeping-rooms, and by day as din-fl 
ing and living-nwms. The fort and grounds are surrounded byf 
^ards. At the time of my \nsit in .Tuly, 1893, the renidents numa 
bered 2,000. The highest limit is reached in winter, when the num 
beris rarely below 3,000, The fcKid is sufficient in quantity, thoagll 
of a lower grade than that allowed in the free colonies. Practtcall, 
the same system prevsiils respecting wages, though the earning) 
pep capita are much less. Without entering into further detnilei r 
specting either of (he aforemen Honed institutions, it is interestin* 
to note, that, while they have never been self-sustaining, their rahin 
is ao far recognized that the large yearly deficit is always mudfl| 
good by the state or the contributions of individuals. It has oftei 
been said that it is exceedingly doubtful if a true beggar of ao; 
nationality can be reformed. Whether this be a fact or not, it can- 
not be disputed that the colonies bare exerted little, if any, reforma- 
tory induencp. Tlieir economic effects, however, liavt* been shown in 
the steady dlminntion of crime in the kingdom, resulting from thi 
continuous withdrawal from the commnnity of n lante elemei 
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wboBe native tendency ia toward the criminal class. On the other 
hand, the free colonies h»ve exerted a permanent influence for good 
apon all with whom they have been called upon to deal, as ia well 
iUnstrated by the large numbers who have been put in a cuuifni-table 
way of making a livelihood, and the reports of the People's Havings 
Bank, and other monied institutions which are pati-onized aluioBt 
exclusively by persons whose education has come through this 
channel. It is not to be wondered at, that, in a country where thrift 
and cleanliness are national characteristics and industry a univf;rs'J 
habit, that want in any of its phases should be looked upon with 
some degree of suspicion. This tendency has undoubtedly been the 
moving cause that has led to the adoption of measures for its aboli- 
tion which, at first view, might appear somewhat rigorous and 
scarcely to be justified in communities where econoraiir changes are 
less frequent and less severely felt. The fact, however, I'eiuuins that 
in all civilized countries poverty is coming to be regarded more and 
more as a persistent foe to good order and the well-being of society, 
and that mere temporary expedients, such as individual almsgiving, 
increase rather than lessen the evil. In Holland the principle of 
dealing with this problem through organizations under the omti-o! 
of the government (which excludes the idea of Bentimenta! infln- 
euce) is emphasized and put in force to the fullest extent and with 
results most aatisfactoiy, WhUe it is not within the scope of this 
paper to speak of the effect of this method upon the govommunt, 
it is only fair that I should say that throughout the Netherliuds 
there is everywhere manifest a profound respect for law, as well 
BA the fullest confidence in its administration, the beat evidence of 
which is perhaps shown in the fact that the percentage of crime in 
proportion to its population is less than in any other country in 
Europe. That this result has been largely produced by its broad aud 
comprehensive system of caring for the poor there can be Utile 
gaestion. 

Whether in a country with our limitless resources, where oppor- 
tunities for labor are great and its rewards munificent, there is 
mnch in the system which I have touched upon thus brietly that 
oould be utilized to advantage, is perhaps debatable. It is never- 
theless suggestive, and the inquiry I conclude with ia this; As nil 
great movements have in view the good of the state, and the indi- 
vidual in his relations thereto, would not the efllciency of our chiii'- 
Itable organizations be materially increased if conducted on broader 

I IhieB and made subservient to some central authority, either state 

[ ornational? 
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ABE THERE ANY SUGGESTIONS OF BETTER METHODS OB" 
HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED THAN THOSE IN USB 
LAST WINTER? 

L. G. POWERS. STATE LABOR C0UM18SI0NEK. 

This ia a qoestion that I believe will be asked more next seasoafl 
than in this, and for many .years to come, with an ever-increasing in- 
tercBt. This will not be by reason of the increase in the number of 
the uni^mplojt^, but because the wise and philanthropic are awak- 
ening to the importance of this social problem of the present and 
the past. This problem to many seems new, but only because it 
appears in such a diffei-ent aspect from what it assumed in preced- 
ing centuries. It is not and never was what statesmen call a primary 
problem. It is secondary in its nature, one incident to the solution 
of other and more important and vital questions of social and eco- 
nomic policy and methods. Of the primary problema of such policy J 
the ancients had two, only one of which remains to vex our day.T 
Tliose two problems of antiquity may be designated as those otM 
pi-oduction and distribution. The first was the overshadowing one ' 
of the past, tht- latter only is found in the present. 

Until this century no generation in Europe or Asia was able . 
to produce food enough to feed or clothes to keep the people warm. J 
Not a decade passed in those continenta in whiirh tliousands, andl 
occasionally millions, did not die of starvation and wnnt and cold.! 
That state of affairs has vanished, we may hope never more to re- 1 
turn. It has left us as a heritage the old Latin word "pauper," 
meaning the poor producer, the one not creating the slure of food 
and clothes ne«.^ed to sustain bis life. "Rie last generation in the 
United States witnessed such an era of production that the people 
have been fed aud clothed as the inhabitanta of no land were ever 
ministered to before. In addition, the nation has accumulated 
property greater in amount and vn'ue than the accumulations of 
all Europe from the beginning oC time to the dawn of this century. 
The years 1S93 and 1894, that have witnessed widespread want and 
suffering among the maHses of our land, were not, as such years in 
the past, times of pauperism — poor production — but of wonderful 
plenty. The farms produced more food and the factories manu- 
factured more objects of all kinds than could in any form be con- 
sumed. No one complained of pauperism — poor production — ^liut 
rather of nver-production. Herf, then, we note a significant and 
astounding fact. OlvlliKntlon liait full^" iimsterei] the old primary I 
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problem of productiun. We are ooufrouted with only one and that 
the lesser problem of uutiquity, tbat relaling to the distribution of 
the produeta of productioii. How slinll we distributv of our over- 
production so that none sliall want the comforts and necessities of 
life. This is the primary problem of our da.v, and it is much simpler 
and eaaitr of ultimate solution ihan the one of production which 
civilization has already fully mastered. 

Work for the honest and deserving among the vast army of the 
unemployed is all they need or ask for at present. How to secure 
that work is the moat preasing; secondary or incidental social prob- 
lem of our day, connected with the just distribution of the products 
of human toil. This is a problem, not merely of the winter of iy95 
but a standing problem of modern civilization. The flrst requisite 
for any cfHentially better methods of helping the unemployed must 
come from a i^copnition of the fact that their presence is some- 
thing more than a transient phase of modem society to pass away 
with the closing of twelve short months, or a few years even. Tlie 
Salvation Army in Great Britain, by its farm colony, ita permanent 
workshops, by its plans alon^ many lines and reaching out to all 
sections of the nations of the world, plans for the future as well 
OB for ihi' present, has, in my opinion, attacked this problem of the 
unemployed with a fuller recognition of all it involves than has any 
modem relief movement. The work of that army suggests a more 
complete co-operation between city and country efforts at relief- 
Indianapolis and a few other cities last winter organized almost 
ideally perfect systems of work and pay and purchase of food and 
supplies within Ihe limits of the individual city. Those cities by 
their eflforts, however, came short of a perfect Buccess, in that they 
treated the problem as a transient one. They sought to bridge a 
temporaiy chasm for those made unfortunate by lack of work. Hey 
did not diligently inquire how many and who in a given community 
coiiJd be permanently helped by removal from one section to nn- 
other, an from tie city to the counti-y, or by being nssisted to en- 
gage in some new occupation or calling. This is something society 
must do, without, however, leaving undone any of the good things 
done last winter. The work of last winter for the unemployed came 
short of what ought to have been done, in that it was not continued 
In the summer to a sufficient degree. The summer is the time to 
consider and bring about this change of residence, etc., referred to 
Bbove. It is the time to transplant men and families, as it is of 
trees, to newer situations. The Salvation Army pecognizes the fact, 
and carries on its work for the unemployed all the year around. 80 
I alflO must our local charities if they attain to the highest possible 
Vdpfalness in this fleld. 
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WUen the priniarj' social and economic problem of society WB 
one of production, the best minds in church and stilte were buey h 
troduciug new methods of aRiieulture and opening new lands fd 
Bcttlemeut. In the sixth lo Uie eighth centuries the early religion 
orders in Englitnd and other countries planted their mnnasteriea t 
the wilderness They aided in reclaiming the moorlands and IfTi 
ing the people from their old limited lives to places of wider opp< 
tunity. They thus directly assisted in solving the problem of prodnd 
ing food enough at fill times to austuin the life of all, and indirecti; 
by fostering the development of towns and the creation of wider fieldJI 
of opportunity aided in destroying the old serfdom of the masse 
and ushering in the day of universal freedom. Later the mendicai 
order in the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries repeated in ott 
ways the same story of human helpfulnees in the domain of pre 
ductioQ. 

With the dawn of the nineteenth century Christian Europe an^ 
America entered upon a different era. The last hundred yeara hsl 
been a period revolutionizing and vastly improving all methods t 
production, ao that their result* outstrip the old demands for c 
sumption. Hence the vast and hitherto unseen accumulalion i 
national wealth in the past generation. Vast fortunes have 
made and are in the progress of making through improvemente in t 
methods of production. As a result the brightest minds uf oun 
day are devoted to the secondarj' problem of making money tlirougU 
Improved methods of production. The race has concentrated i 
attention upon tJie material side of our civilization and the hum 
has l)een too much overlooked. Ilow to produce food and othej 
articles of necessity, comfort and luxury at a profit, is a questioi 
which has wholly engrossed the minds ot our great men of businesi 
But Ihi's is not the greatest social question possible. Men sboiilfl 
ask — these liard times are forcing them to ask; the future will com 
pel them to ask still more — How shall men be so employed at worllj 
that they cnn Uttingly claim their just share of the present-dn; 
abundauce? ThiH is a problem, not only for the money maker o 
money getter but also for the philanthropist and statesman, 
the 32.0O.V.OO0 -faniilies now in the Unitetl States 1.(100,000 do no! 
have all they desire of the comforts and luxuries of life, since t 
cannot secure iJie needed work to pun-haBe the same. Tlie farm 
does not purchase the clothes that his family long for. since thor^ 
fa no market for a profitable producljon of many staples of the wjIB 
The tailor does not buy as much or n« good food as lie (inives sine* 
he cannot sell the products of hiH toll. Ko it is with all claaseti o 
worfcen<. How to mt ibe tail...- at work malting clolh."* which thi 
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Iftatiuer wants and pay the tailor in iLe fotid pfoducts whieli the 
I fanner wishes to produce and dispone of, ia (he problem of our dine. 
I Yon can state this problem more fully by including Ihe butcher, 
f tke baker and candleslicl; maker, and the thousand other craftsmen 
i of oar daj out of whose ranks HoaC our army of unemployed. This 
I !s the problem at which the Salvation Army is working, along what 
I I lave said I deem the best possible lines at present. It is the same 
I problem which engaged our mayors, city councils, relief committees 
[ and charitable societies and commercial bodies the last and present 

winter. I do not come to you saying it has been solved. 1 wish 
I to emphasize the fact by tliis paper that this problem, while preseut- 
I ing some transient phases at present, due to the hard times of 1S93 
[ and 1894, is one that we must face contiuuously for the next eentiirj-, 
J Better methods of helping the unemployed will come from a fitting 
I recognition of the vastness of the problem, the ne«d of work all the 
1 year around with reference thereto, and the need of constant study 
I tJirouglL our charity orgauizsitions of how and when and where to 
[ transplant men and families to places and employments where they 
I can lie converted from the ai-ray of the unemployed to the ai-my of 
I pFoducers and honest, happy consumers. Such better methods will 
tcome when our business men and philanthropists seek to organize 
I and direct industries, not merely with the aim of securing a profit 
I Top themselves but for the conscious purpose of assisting their fel- 

lowmen, thi-ough work, to earn nnd receive their just share of the 

present all-sn fBciont products of hnman toil. 



LOANINO AS A MKTHOD OF CHAEITY. 

E. W I'EET. ST. rAIM., 

Loaning and charity seldom go hand in hand. As a rule charity 
i i» a stranger in the bank or in the office of the lender of money, 
j leaning of money for pi-oflt must be done upon business principlea^ 
I and there is but little room for sentimentality and charity, if secur- 
I iiy and profit are to be realized. It is an old and well established 
I principle that the less the ability of the Iwrrower to pay, the higher 
I rate he must pay for the use of money and the greater proportionate 
I eecurlty he must give. The capitalist and the wealthy wholesale 
J merchant boiTow from the bank at the lowest rate of interest and 
I upon single name paiier. The oi-dinary business man must pay the 
1 highest legal iiite and give doubly secured paper, and the great mass 
I of mankind cannot borrow from the banks at any rate. 
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Borrowers of large sums of money upon real estate aecurity pay^a 
the lowest mai'ket rate and the smallest commission, wliile tbe poof I 
man, owning only a small house and lot, has to pay a higher rate D 
interest and a large commission. 

This distinction against the poop man at first thought may iiieem,4 
harsh and unnecessary, but it is the law of business and of tfodOf 4^ 
ajid it will be readily seen that it is necessary that it should be I 
made. The smaller the security the higher the rate of interest l«.j 
the universal law of business. The expense incident to making^ff 
small loans and collecting the interest and principal is as great itm 
not greater than where the amounts are large, and there must ba.| 
some compensation for the additional risk and for the increase^.! 
trouble and expense. The same principle holds in trade and busi-J 
ness of all kinds. The buyer in small quantities pays a larger price J 
for all articles purchased. This is one of the necessary trials anA J 
disadvantages incident to poverty. 

But the subject of loaning as a charity no doubt is intended t» J 
apply to a class of borrowers and of loans that does not come under ] 
the oi-dinary rules of business. Loaning to the poor on terms that.'] 
enable them to repay is a higher type of charity than giving, for It .1 
oftentimes affords relief to one temporarily out of employment, otA 
who has met some unexpected disaster, or has been afflicted by i 
sickness or some unusual or extraordinary circumstance, and with* I 
out compelling him to sacrifice his self-respect or manliness or bet 1 
come a pauper, he is enabled to tide himself over this temporai'y dif- 
flculty, and by saving and extra economy is enabled to meet his ob- ^ 
lisations and save his property. To loan money indiBcriminately J 
and without security is not a charity, but may result in great huna | 
by encouraging the dissipated or shiftless man, and is an encourage- J 
iiient to dishonesty, for a man who borrows when he knows that he 1 
cannot pay is not far removed from one who steals. IJut to loan \ 
money wisely and with discrimination, upon fair securi'y and at a 
moderate m(e of interest, and compel repayment, is a high type of J 
charity and benevolence. One who loans nioni\v to tin; needy and I 
unfortunate poor takes the ox out of the ditch and sets him on hil / 
feet and enables him to go on doing his bumble duty and eiirnll^ J 
his living, but one who gives indiscriminately lo thi* poor slntplf 1 
feeds the ox and leaves him in the ditch to require more food troOkJ 
the next passerby. 

The charitable loaning society is adapted lo the needs of citi* 
itens neither rich nor poor, who only ask that providence give them I 
strength and health, and that society give them work and protec* j 
lion; but if they are temporarily deprived of health, if they aw out ] 
of work, if thev haTC not been able to save money for an wmergcncu', ,. 
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or if special nuBfortimes have overtaken them, they are in neeij 
without being paupers or objects of charity. They want assistance, 
but do not need and are not willing to ask for charity. It is to this 
class that the loaning society gives temporary help, and saves them 
from the sad fate of receiving alms and becoming a charge upon 
the community. 

The loaner upon chattel mortgages and the pawnbroker are 
About the only resources that such a borrower has; but with both 
dosses of lenders the rates are bo exorbitant and the margin of se- 
curity required so great that the remedy is almost woi-se than the 
disease, and it is in this class of loans that charity has a place, and 
has, both in this country and abroad, come to the rescue of the wor- 
thy poor, and instituted reforms enabling them to borrow money 
upon such security as they have or can give and at reasonable ratea 
of interest. 

There are in this city, as in all large cities, money lenders loan- 
ing at exorbitant ratea of interest upon chattel mortgages on furni- 
ture and other personal property. The rate of interest is ten per 
cent per annum and a commission of ten per cent per month in ad- 
vance. Upon such rates of interest and expense the borrower can 
seldom pay up the principal of his loan and year after year he goes 
on paying and never lessening his debt. When the poor man seek- 
ing for charity once falls into the hands of a lender upon chattd 
mortgages, it is only a question of time before he will lose the prop- 
erty that has been pledged and sacrifice all of his accumulations. 
Instances have come to the knowledge of almost every charitable 
man in the city of the hai-dshipa under such a system of loaning. 
I myself have known of numerous cases. One, a poor man receiving 
a fair weekly wage, and having a family to support, was compelled 
to borrow forty dollars to meet the extra expenses incurred by sick- 
ness in his family. He paid four dollars out of the first forty dollars 
and four dollars a month out of his small earnings, but never re- 
duced the amount of his indebtedness. This case was relieved by 
bopTOwinK from the loaning department of our own relief society, 
and, by agreeing to and paying five dollars a month, in eight months' 
time his debt was entirely wiped out 

In another Instance, a man in business, becoming somewhat In- 
volved, borrowed from the same chattel mortgage lender (who, by 
the way, is one of the most respectable of his class), and gave his 
note for J120 payable in three months at the rate of ten per cent 
Interest per annum, but received only JlOO, the other twenty dollars 
being a commission. At the end of three months he renewed the 
loan and paid another twenty dollars, and so on until the end of the 
I jear, when the loan was demanded. He had received only flOO and 
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had paid bai-k sixty dollarB, and he then owed ?1.'!2, liiw oriyinnl nuU 
and ten per cent interest on the same. The case wjih relieved by t' 
lendor com pi*omi sine and accepting seventj-five dollarti in caHb, btq 
pven on that compranjise the man had paid intepest at the rate d 
fifty pep cent per annum upon the money that lie received duri 
the time that lie bad bad it. Such rates of interest would niin t 
man of large capital and doing a profitable ViusineBs, and how mncU 
quicker will it brinj; ruin and poverty to the man of small means? 

The pawnbroking system is so familiar to you all that it net * 
no description, Pawnbi-okere have existed through the whole t 
tory of civilization. They are everywhere, and although in mai 
places controlled and regulated by law, almost universally whei 
the system is carried on by individuals the rates of interest are H 
high and the amount of aecunty required relative to the loan bo g 
that the patrons of such esfablishmenls suffer great loss and pay ■ 
much for the use of small sums of money that it perhaps would I 
better if this privilege, if it can be called a privilege, of borrowln 
should not be given to them. But a pawnbroker is a aecessity I 
the absence of any other provisiou for lending to the poor. There ~l 
is no class more in need of protection than tliose who make th* \ 
pawnshop their bank, and there is no class less likely to make known 
their grievances. The patrons of the pawnshop ai-e drawn mainlj 
from the ranks of the ptwr and the working classes, and to thoM j 
and to others who are in temporary need the pawnshop is a neoes- . 
eity. The rate in this city is from ten to twenty per cent a mODtll.,J 
almost always ihe larger rate. Tn Boston Ihe rate varies fnim tbruej 
to ten per cent a month, and in New York the eatablwht^ rate ta '1 
three per cent a month, but often a higher rate ia secured by c 
missions and charges of various kinds. The charges on chattel mort* J 
guge loans in Xew York city are equivalent to fmm 100 to 200 [ 
cent per annum. 

Associating charity with loaning is no new thing. Reaevolei 
or charitable loaning associations have been in existence for c 
years, particularly in Franco and Italy. An article in "The Oharl 
ties Review" for April, 1^0.% gives the history of six benevolent fl 
Bociatlons of this kind in France, at Nice, Lille, Montpellier, Angem J 
and Grenoble, all organized in the seventeenth century, and still 1 
existing and doing good work, and at Toiiliiuse — a foundation ot 
our own day. All of these inslitutiona lend money upon security 
of pledges or pawns, but charge no iiiten-st and in most of them 
no charge for insurance or for ofHce exp<'n«e8 is niadi-, and the money 
is loaned over and over again and in alrao«t univei-sally repaid, Oen- i 
erally the capital ba>» been Ihe gifts of individniilH, the founders i 
the Bocictle*. 
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I will cite particulars of only oae of these benevolent aasocia- 
tioBB. The Pret-Gratuit— "Free Loaning Society"— of Montpellier, 
which was founded by the bishop of the town, has existed foi- 300 
years, and during the whole time has been actively and efficiently, 
at work. Since its organization it has assisted 250,000 persons by 
loans amounting to |2,000,000, and it has never asked or received 
the smallest payment for its services. There are similar institu- 
tions, in ItiUy and in other portions of the continent. 

The Monts de Piete of France, Belgium, Spain and Italy are 
undoubtedly linown to all of you. Founded by the church in the 
middle ages, they were originally religious institutions with a char- 
itable purpose, but their character has changed to fit the machinery 
of modern ci^Tlization, and they have become in each country im- 
mense pawnbroking establishments, but regulated by the control 
of the government and by law, and still retaining a strong charita- 
ble element. 

Etforts have been made to establish Monts de Plete in Great 
Britain, but they have not been successful, and the loaning in that 
country ia still left to the individual pawnbroker, and consequently 
the rate of interest is very high. 

The Paris Mont de Piete, or governmental pawnshop, is the 
largest and most successful institution of (he kind. It has twenty 
branch offices. It is controlled by the government and has a large 
capital, but its principal funds are derived from borrowing money 
at a low rate of interest, from twp to three per cent, and its deben- 
tnres are a favorite form of investment for institutions and indi- 
viduals. It loans this money at the rate of six per cent per annum 
and one per cent on the loan for commissions and expenses. The 
transactions of the year 1891 will indicate the extent of its business. 
During that year they loaned about 38,000,000 of francs and re- 
newed fi*om the previous year loans amounting to 22,000,000 franca, 
making a total of 00.000.000 francs, or f 12,000.000. These loans were 
made upon the pledge of 2,300.000 different articles and the average 
loan was less than thirty francs or six dollars. Ijess than eight per 
cent of the articles pledged had to be sold. The methods of this 
loaning institution are directly in favor of the small borrower; all 
loans under 100 francs involve the establishment in a loss. No in- 
terest is charged upon loans under five francs, or one dollar, if re- 
deemed within two months. The business is conducted upon just 
and equitable principles. If the article pledged is not redeemed 
after a certain time it is sold, but tbe excess is credited to the origi- 
nal borrower and returned to him when called for. 
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The PariB institution does a liigher class of busiueBs than thd 
average pawnshop and it takes a greater variety of pledgee. It iij 
perfectly reepectable to borrow money fixim the Monte de Piet« 
and the rich and poor do not hesitate to use this institution t 
hauk, pledging their jewels, their silver, their pictures, or whateii-«i 
securitj' they may have. 

It is not feasible or practicable to establish Monts de Pieio, ad 
government pawnshops or loan-shops in this country, therefore I 
becomes moi-e the duty of the public spirited and charitable citized 
to aid both in regulating the existing loaning business of this kiudf 
by strict and rigid rules and laws, which everyone should aid in e 
forcing, and by establistiiug loaning societies that experience 1 
demonstrated can be conducted on tiusiness principles without t 
pensc. and oftentimes with a fair return of profit. 

What has lieen done in this country? 

The first successful effort for associating charity with loonlli 
was begun in Boston in 1S59 when a Pawners' Bank wa 
which Rlill exists as the Collateral Loan Company. In 18!)3 it maA 
37,571 loans on the pawnbrokers plan. Thirteen thousand five hoi 
dred and twenty-one of these were for five dotl.irs or less, and tha 
average anioual was $19.91, The aggregate of the loans for the yB 
was 1748,211! and the interest earned f45,llJ, which, after payind 
nil expenses, left an adequate profit. The iutewst chnrged by t 
bank is one and one-half per ceut a mouth. It is practically a pawoi 
broker's bank, loaning only upon actmil deposit of pledge. 

Another and very successful institution of this kind is the Wort 
ingmen"s Loan Association of Boston, which makes only loans ( 
cured by chattel mortgages. It was chartered by the commonwei 
of Massachusetts in 1888, and commenced business in April, 1 
Robert Treat Paine is the president, and many of ihe leading c 
zens of Boston are directors, and give active attention to tie f 
dnct of the business. It started with a subscribed capital of ff!6,0( 
afterwards increased to f89,(H)0, and has Ixirrowed |2o.0{M) at fm 
and one-half per cent. During the first five years of its exisletioi 
the association loaned |500,000, of which $325,000 has been paid o 
It has paid a dividend upon its stock, the first year two per c 
the second year four per cent, and afterwards sis per cent, 
charge for interest is one per cent a month and there is a ulight a 
ditional charge for the expense of making and recording Ihe t 
gages, and the borrower is requin-d to pay an jaslallmeut of aboal 
five per cent of the loan each month. Kearly all (he loans are inadq 
upon chartel mortgages on household furniture and eflecta, and thai 
mortgages themselves are recorded. The company baa charged t 
since its organizaiioo as bad debu N.133, and baa at preaent eflti 
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mated bad debts of |l,10ti. a total of less iliaa $5,240 on the liusiness 
transacted — over |5OU,UO0. Hardly an.v bank can ehow as good a 
record. 

The largest and one of tlie most perfectly organized nocieties 
of the kind is the Provident Loan Society of New York. This societj' 
obtained a special charter fi-om the State of New York and does 
a purely and atricUy pawnbi-oking business. Its capital of ?100,000 
was taken by some of the leading financial men of New York, who 
are directors of the institution, such as George F. Baker, Wm. E, 
Dodge, J. S. Kennedy, J. Pierpont Morgan, J. Kennedy Todd, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and Otto Daruaid. By its charter the mayor, the 
city comptroUer, the president of the police department, the presi- 
dent of the departioeut of charities and corrections and the presi- 
dents of various charitable organizations as members of its board 
The society began business on May 21, 1S!>4, and from that date- 
to November ;iOth. the date of its first repoit, 1C2 days, it loaned 
|19S,040 on 12,2Sfi pledges. The total amount repaid of these loans 
was |6S^0T on 4,4!)4 pledges. Tliere was still outstanding on the 
SOth of November 912)),1SS on 7.792 pledges. 

The society is authorized to borrow money, and the plan is to 
increase its capital by making loans, and at the last meeting il was 
voted to issue J100,0«0 five per cent debentnro bonds as needed, and 
subscriptions for ?60,000 were asked for and at once taken and 
over subscribed. Evidently the society will have no difficulty in 
I obtaining all the funds that it can use, as its loans are readily taken. 
No dividend beyond Ihe legal rate of interest can be paid upon the 
capital stock. Any larger earnings are to go to reducing the rate 
of interest charged. 

Loans are made for a period of twelve months, with the priril^e 
' on the part of the boiTOwer of repaying at any time in installments 
of not leas than one dollar. The minimum loan is one dollar and 
[ the maximum ?100. The average amount of the loans so far made 
I has been fifteen dollars, the average amount of loan redeemed 
(onrteen dollars, and Ihe rate of interest twelve per cent a year, or 
I one per cent a month or any fraction of a month. No chaise is 
f made for tickets or for storing goods. 

Its fii-st office was in the United Charities building, which proved 
too small for the purpose, and its present location Is No. 279 Fourth 
avenue, in a chui-ch misBion building. As this societj is conducted 
upon business principles and by the best business men, there is 
every reason to suppose that it will not only be a means of enabling 
I the poor to borrow at a reasonable rate of interest, but is almost 
certain to give a fair return for the capital invested. 
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A loujiliig ttiircaii turn recently been establislied by St Bartbolo- 
loew's I^rotentJiut Kitistropal ChiircL of Nt-w York. A capital stock 
uf yiiS.OUO will paid in, and il liaa all been loaned uul, and they can 
Uie to udvuiit!igi.> ¥2S,000 mun, wliich undoubtedly will be sapplied 
vt-ry HOoH. Thin society loans upon cliattol mortgages only. Dur- 
tui; llic nino montJiK of its (existence it lias made 768 loans, aggre- 
Kating t2i,ri7>i In amount, of which. J",.S40 has been repaid and re- 
louned. Tlioy charge one per cent a month and a fee for preparing I 
and lltluK Ibo chattel mortgugos. The mortgages are recorded and 1 
tln' buxIneHH U couduL'ted upon strictly business principles. Dr. I 
Qrwr, the rector of the church, states, that: "The experiment is an j 
t'Xperirneut no longer. It has worked well in every respect, and 
the reHuItH have i)ec*ii iiioif encouraging than even the most sangu- 
ine uf us exiK't'ted. It has shown that the wage-earuing class of 
the oommuuity id just as sensitively conscientious in meeting its J 
»t)ll|{Hllons UK the wealthy and more prosperous classes." As yet | 
the bureau ia not self-supporting, nor was it especled that it would | 
be. liut Dr. Oreer says: "We exju'ct lo make it so, and we will."' 1 

In Minneapolis they have what is known as the Montlily Install- 
nieut Mortgage and tnvestinent Comjiany, probably organized for 
proUt am! not for cliarKy. It Is an application of the building so- 
ciety plan to the chattel mortgage business. Each borrower be- 
comes a stockholder and paye, besides interest on his loan, a mostbl; 
Installmeut oa the stock. When the aggr^ate of his stock pay- 
itH*nt« logethtT with his shnrt' of the company's profits equals the 
fan' uf his loan it l» dlsohargi'd. This concern has a capitul sto^ 
of ♦lO.lKlO, Its interest chiirgies when calculated as interest amount 
to ubfHit forty pt-r cent jter auuum. or aboat ihr«? and one-third per 
rviil a mouth. "Hits In less thali oue-third of what is charged bj 
pawnbrokersk and yvi the comjianv ia said lo earii eighteen per ceot i 
a year on Its cairftal which (nun's to the benefit of the borrower I 
who Is a stockholder. I 

A lortu department was established by the Relief Poclety of St. I 
Paul in ISS^ and although on » ^mall srah'. It has bi'^^n in constant 1 
and 8uecv«sful op(>rutloa sincv thxt date, and has been the tueoBB | 
of dolus much Eot»d, The oltUvrs of the Belief Society are the ofll- ' 
ivrs of this department. 

Pands for the use of the loan tWpartment. anKKuttias to about 
9000^ irvw coolriboted by indiridaals which wreo iBctvased by ad> 
dUKutal subscrtpdoas of 1300 in ISM. Tli* loans hAvv to be «|». 
pcvnd by th? tecrrtmjT •»* «»* BWBtfwr «rf thr tfXvcntiTe cOBuotttee 
No loan na oxcMd Brv fwr ccst «f tbe total kHuttng fond, and ao 
•MMtd toon «•■ W Biadr t« tb# Mne penoa lAile tbe prerkua l*Ma 
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is onpaid. The interest chai-ge is at the rate of seven per cent per 
annnm and no charge for expenses. The security requii-ed is the 
indorsement or guarantee ot one or more persons, or the pledge and 
assignment of personal property, or any security that is approved 
by the secretary and one member ot the executive committee. In 
practice the loans are made only upon indorgements, no chattel 
mortgages or pledges of property baring been taken. The eociety 
has had an average of about thirty-five loans constantly outstand- 
ing, bnt as they are generally promptly repaid there are a lai^ 
number of loans made during the year. In 1894 there were flftj- 
four loans renewed, amounting to ¥221, and fifty new loans made, 
amounting to J450. There has been but little lose, but no profit to 
the contributors. The expense incurred has been borne by the Re- 
lief Society. 

The business done by this loaning department has been light, 
partly because (here was no publicity given to it and partly because 
of the difficulty in securiDR indorsements that were satisfactory to 
the executive committee. The loans that have been made have 
been promptly repaid, and there has been but little loss of prinoipal, 
and a great deal of good has been done in proportion to the capital 
invested. The business could be greatly enlarged if some system 
of taking chattel mortgages or pledges could be adopted. 

Mr. Powers, the state labor commissioner, who has made a care- 
ful investigation into the chattel mortgage business as conducted in 
Minneapolis, states that there is a capital of about $40,000 invested 
in the usurious chattel mortgage business in that city. This does 
not take into consideration at all the pawnbroking business, in 
which there is probably invested at least as much more. Probably 
the figures in St Paul are about the same. 

Undoubtedly a loaning society could be established in a city 
the size of Minneapolis. Duluth or St. Paul, combining both the 
chattel mortgage and the pawnbroking business, on a capital stock 
of $25,000, or even $10,000 paid in, and with the power of borrowing 
at a rate of interest not to exceed six per cent. It could loan its 
fnnds upon chattel mortgages or upon pawns at one per cent a 
months, and would undoubtedly supply the demand from the class 
of borrowers who patronize the chattel mortgage or pawnbroker's 
shop and pay a reasonable profit on the capital stock. New legisla- 
tion may be required regnlating the methods of doing the business 
and the rate of interest to be charged, and giving the priritege to 
the company or society of doing business without paying the license 
charged to pawnbrokers. By associating the same with a s.iviniiB 
bank, or some seniicharitable organization such as the Sctlb-inent 
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Honse, or the St. Paul Associated Cliaritit>s, the work can be done 
cheaper by a divieion of the expeDses for clerical worii and rent. 
Sach a aocie^ is certainly needed, and would prove of great ad- 
vantage to many worthy and unfortunate people who need only to 
be tided over their present temp^irary difficulties to enable them to 
be self-supportinf; and self-respecting citizens. 



THE RELATIVE VALUE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
CHAHITIE8. 

REV. J, J- LAWLEEt. D. D , 9T. FAtlL. 

"The relative value of public and private charities'' is the word- 
ing of the subject assigned to me in the conference. As a treatm^it 
of so vast a topic in all its bearings would be a futile undertaking ] 
in the short space of time at my disposal, I shall content myself with 
the meniion of a few considerations from which some advantages 
and disadvantages in these two systems of beneficence may be in- 
ferred. Public charity is official alm^ving; relief, outdoor and in- 
door, afforded to the poor, afflicted, unfortunate members of the 
community by the state, county, op municipality. 

Private charity is administered by the individual, association, or • 
chnrcli. Though private charity will be shown to be «t greater , 
value in virtue of its motive, and better for the giver, better for the < 
recipient, better for the community, it ia far from my intention to 
deny or belittle Ihe work accomplished by public charity in its ef- 
forts to ameliorate the condition of the dejx'ndent and delinquent 
memberd of the body politic. Let there be UDHtinted praise to the 
state for its benevolence toward them. Its conduct is an encomitun 
on man's humanity to man. It builds refuges for the friendless; it 
welcomes the wayward to its reformatories, and it draws the sword 
of jnatice from its scabbard only when mercy falls exhansted. 
Wliatever must be said of the defects in the syRtem of public charity 
as long as the complex conditions of our country remain, it will 
be an agent for relieving distn^a whose presence in the field will be 
necessary. 

I gladly hail all the agencies of true charity as an inspiratioB 
of Christianity. Even puhlir charity in the role of the good Samari- 
tan to suHering humanily pays an eloquent tribute to the religion 
of him who went about doing good. There was no public charity 
in the pagan world. Its cruel heart never throbbed with pity for J 
the victims of hnman wretched nesn. Allhoagh there were maltl-^ 
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tudes subject to the thousand ills to which lleah is heir, there were 
no abodep of mercy. What need was there for such establishments 
when infanticide and murder and sli-Tery wei"e approved methods 
of disposing of helplt^ss populations? The great Roman empire 
could boast of raaguiticent palaces and mighty arches and gorgeous 
temples and spacious iunphitheatres, but no asylum for the poor, 
no retreat for the aged, no hospital for the sick, no refuge for the 
unfortunate arose to fri'eet the fair Italian sky. Rome's example 
was not solitary and alone. Reflect that everjwhero a man's pov- 
erty was a measure of his degradation, that everywhere utter con- 
tempt was entertained for the victims of indigence and affliction, 
and marvel not at the absence of the myriad beneticent institutions 
■which now exist as so many monuments of Christianity's regard for 
the welfare of humanity. 

Praiseworthy as is the aim of public charity to relieve distress, 
undeniable as is its work, it is beyond question that private cliaritj 
enjoys marked advantages over it which proclaim its superior 
value. The 8ui>ernatural motives upon which private charity is 
baaed raise it to the rank of a Christian virtue. It is ceri:am that 
IMivate charity derives magnetic power from its religious principles. 
Whoever considers the supernatural foundation upon which it rests 
will not be surprised at its deeds, howerer difficult, however heroic. 
It believes that the sentence on the day of judgment will be favor- 
able or unfavorable in view of the manner in which acts of mercy 
were discharged or neglected toward the various types of human 
misery. In its eyes the victim of distress is a sacred being. Kind- 
ness to him will be rewarded a9 kindness to OhrisL In its ears 
rings the sentence of the Judge, not the ragged you clothed, not the 
starving you fed, not the miserable you consoled, but "I your Judge 
was in rags, and you clothed me, hungry and you gave me to eat, in 
misery and you comforted me," This recognition of Christ in the 
needy and afflicted has been the inspiration of private charity's 
grandest benefactions. St. John Chrysostom tells of a practice 
among ir any Christians of fitting up a room in their homes for the 
reception of the poor traveler and of calling it "Christ's room," In 
harmony with its belief well may private charity at all times set 
aside its contribution to the poor and call it "Chri-st's share." In- 
spired by the assurance, "Amen, I say to you as long as you did it 
onto one of these, my least brethren, yon did it unto me," private 
charity Iras always been ready to stoop to lift up the fallen, to wipe 
away the tear-drops of sorrow from the face of affliction, and to 
lighten as best it can all the ills which fall so heavily upon the weak 
and disinherited of the race. It is a labor of love for Christ. Who 
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iroald aUow him to laneniah in want next door? Where such faitlt 
and sach hope exist, what wonder tJiat the most RpabtTe forms of' 
misery aiv treated \>j Btrangers with a tenderness peculiar to usier, 
wife, or mother? Xow, as no snch consideratioDs actoate pablic 
charitx, as political economv, public welfare, philanthropj. are its 
mottre principles, it is not sarprising that it lac^ the kindlT at- 
tribnles ot private chari^. Ibe ministrstions of an impersonal 
a£encT are natoraUT cold and mechanical. 

AH true charitT shoold aim to benefit the giver, and to elerate 
||Klt-SDpport — to reclaim him on whom it is bestowed. If sodi is 
b end in view, a saperior characteristic of private charity is its 
S effect OB the benefactor and the b^-neficiarv. "It ia twiee 
Uert. It bleswth him that gives and him that take«L~ 

Both are bettered bv it. That it is a boon to the givM- as wi 
■• to the tedpioit. will apiiear to all who realize its motifs 
tts eCtcu. By brii^iag tbose who give into doaer eontaet wilk.1 
Aoa» who receire. it sdmniates the best Impulses of alL WUle 
broadens the CTn^wthies of the br«e&etor and im n i mi his 
eneitv. it awatess gratimde in the hent of the recover. 
nitv between rich and poor n thn estahUabed. Where n 
rocal feelings an enltivated. the iaeqnallties of life will aerrr but tfl^ 
Btrengthen the boads of sodelj. Ot the many associations ot pri- 
vate Aari^ in wUch thb fentave ma; be seen realuedL I wiQ name 
Oe St Tineent de Paul Sorietjr. whose members not oQlv coDtrfbot* 
■«•*?■ to the aid of those ia want, bot also riwt than penonaQy. 
TW penonal interest ihey taJce in th«w- poorer brathen often doen 
an Boch to cheer tbcm as the bestowal of atm& b seeking out 
andh^ing the poor ther are saOeientlT dtaoteinnting to aroM 
tapoaitiaa. While affording material n — irt nn c ft. Ouj nlm gire 
ttem lAnt is most Attnlt to be nerared. what te precienB beyond 
■M?. ssaetUng of tbensetrv*. semeaiag wi their sjmf^Aj, 
■ ■I n- J rfthrirnJrlrr saniftMni of rhi ir hmrhirlj Tiiti 

The EAofcU ^mitnble system ia WestpbaBn. wUch has pnmd 
nn aaeteaafal la InKKng p an pai a m w W wT er it is la force and 
wUA has met witk CkT«r amwg great wheis in this canse. ia 
fcaeticallT Oe a vast St Ttaoeat de Rul society, with tUs ffiOer- 
caee. dnt erery rotor pjedgra Tiimrilf vaAtr renain pnaltles ta 
art as vintor tn the poor la U* txra. It far privatt* -htnty in co- 
oynatJug with the nnaMpal inniiimiiir TV-b there are c«aat- 
Ins bwlStiittoas anA>r the control of prlrate charity in nhivh. aoC 
the peffncetoty nuk e ot salaried oflcials if lie»to«t>\i »a tbf- tn- 
■ates hvt Ae graced atteatfiia «f Totaateer* he thf love (If CtLrist. 
Itis&trtoMythetBlhievceof n«bE> -■-—"- -- -'-'= nr-jard is atK so 
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beoeflcial. One of its eril tendencies is to weaJien if not destroy the 
personal int^i-est of tlie fortunate members of eociety in the victims 
of misfortune. It reeuItB, not in bringing rich and poor into friendly 
relations but in their estrangement. As the presence of distress 
and contact with it will arouse compassion and a spirit of gen- 
erosity, so the removal of it from the sight of the prosperous, the 
commitment of it to the sole care of the state, will have the effect 
of extinguishing the feeling of brotherhood. Thus it is detrimental 
to the benevolent impulse which is its inspiration. Public charity 
is open to the serious objection that it leads man to act as his 
brother's keeper too much by proxy. The payment of taxes for its 
funds is an exercise not calculated to awaken either the fraternal 
feeling in those who are forced to contribute or thankfalness in 
the beneficiaries. Where the wealthy exempt themselves from fur- 
ther concern in the poorer classes, they are apt to provoke their 
discontent and resentment. On the other hand it will be recognised 
as an advantage, that wealth, acknowledging no moral obligation 
in the matter, is compelled by legislation, to give to the support 
of a work which it would otherwise neglect. 

The element in private charity which elevates the receiver, in 
that it upholds his dignity, his sense of manhood, his equality with 
his heoefactor in the sight of God, is lacking in public charity. The 
taint of disgrace attaches to official relief. Though it may heal the 
body, it wounds the spirit. The inmates of poorhouses feel keenly 
the stigma they bear. To be reduced to poverty though hard is no 
disgrace, but to be placed on the list as pensioners on public bounty, 
as paupers, implies a surrender of self-respect, to which many prefer 
extreme privation. j\n index of popular feeling may be seen in the 
willingness with which the friendless and deserving poor seek ad- 
mission to the institutions of private charity, such as the homes for 
the aged, conducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor, and the re- 
luctance of the same class to enter our poorhouses. 

The charge is often advanced, that, while private charity beneflta 
tiie givers who are influenced by worthy motives, it increases the 
poverty of the recipients by encouraging their idleness. That such 
an evil may sometimes result from indiscriminate almsgiving ifl 
true, but it is just as true that the abuse can be easily removed. 
Private charity has other methods besides miscellaneous doles to 
tte^gars on the street, I have no word in defense of encouraging 
mendicancy among the undeservin;;. Sense, not sentiment, should 
dictate effective ways of helping the needy. Rome people have good 
Intentions but bad methods. Intelligent, judicious almsgiving is the 
preat desideratum. No system is entirely proof against imposition. 
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JIarm may also be done in the distribution of public aid. In point j 
of fact, does not the accusation militate moi-e forcibly against state 
jiid for tlie poor? Public outdoor relief seeuia to be a temptation > 
to pauperism. The existence of such a fund acta as a strong in- , 
centive to those in penury to depend on securing their share of it 
indefinitely until tliey have developed into veritable paupers. Once 
on the list, they grow reluctant to forfeit tlieir right to their regular 
allowance. They are thus educated by the state to be dependent, 
and 1 hus they serve tlieir apprenticeship for the poorhouse. Little 
by little their sense of honor disappears. Private charity is leafl , 
apt to deprive people of the stimulus to help themselves. Appli- 
■cants for it cannot rely on its treasury indefinitely. They can only 
ask it as a kindneHs. Their benefactors will naturally be careftj 
to make them self-reliant as soon as circumstances will permit. Ah 
a system, public chanty has made an unenviable record where it 
obtained generally. It has failed to encourage industry, to foster 1 
the desire for ownership in the dependent. In England where it 
has b*-en in control it is deserving of severe criticism. The EngUah. 
poor laws put the state in place of the institutions and organiza- 
tions of private charity as the habitual dispenser of relief and made | 
poverty a misdemeanor by attaching to application for assistance | 
the penalty of the workhouse. The avowed purpose of such legia- , 
lation was to make relief deterrent. Tlie possession of property wai i 
a disqualification for obtaining it, Katurally the deserving were 
prevented from seeking it, and the thrifty were discouraged from 
saving anything at all unless they could hope to save enough to 
place them beyond the fear of indigence. The country is covered 
with workhouses. Why is it thus? It was otherwise before the 
introduction of the present system. James Thorold Rogers whose 
unbiased judgment is uniim-stioned, calls the fifteenth century "the 
golden age of the English laborer." ("Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages.") No other golden age has dawned for bim since th^L J 
Whether wholly responsible or not for the appalling state of pauper- 
ism which co-exists with it in Great Britain and Ireland, public , 
charity has certainly Iteen found unable to cope with it effectively. 
In the district of Southwark. London, eighty-four per cent of the ' 
aged receive public charity. There is one pauper in thirty-nine of "J 
the whole population. In countries where state aid is very limited I 
the percentage of pauperism is very much lower. Poverty existfl ' 
there, but it does not demoralize the community to such an extent, 
nor does it entail the same loss of self-respect, of Bqnaiity, as when j 
people live on the bounty of state, county or municipality. Evei 
they who strongly advocate public charity as the only system < 
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dealing with the problem of paujMPrism will be obliged to admit that 
the secniar methods hithiirto in vogue have had but small mfiiaure of 
BQCcess. The future may bring reforms which will i-emove its in- 
juriouB tendencies to some extent. 'What the changes will be is a 
question beyond the scope of this paper. Perhaps the time may 
come when the state in emergencies will provide honorable employ- 
ment for its members who fail to find it for themselves, Perhapa 
there may yet be a law by which employers will be held in some 
way responsible for the maintenance of their employes. 

Again, in the matter of economy, private charity has the ad- 
vantage. .A.8 the services of those who dispense it are in many 
cases gratuitous, the destitute and miserable are the beneficiaries. 
It is clear That public charity must be more expensive for the reason 
that the corps of officials, intermediaries between the tnxpayers 
and the objects of relief receive a goodly share of the funds. "Riis 
claim might be sustained by statistics, but I deem it sufficient to 
refer to the report of the Sew York committee on charities which 
was made after a thorough investigation' a few month ago. Among 
many findings favorable to private charity to which they call atten- 
tion, despite their own previously entertained views, is the economic 
feature. 

The superior value of private charity, spiritually and otherwise, 
ia my conclusion. Preferable is the charity of love to the charity 
of law. I would enlarge the domain of private charity and so de- 
Telop its energies as to make it adequate in all the lines of benefi- 
cence. I would discourage the tendency to relegate ail eleemosy- 
nary works to the sole care of the state. I would favor the co- 
operation of all the charitable forces wherever feasible. Unhappily 
there are industrial and political causes which produce too much 
work for all our agencies, public and private. Were there more 
jnstiee, less charity would be required. Conscious of the words, 
"The poor ye have always with you." I do not hope to see poverty 
legislated completely out of existence; but in the heart of every 
true frieud of his fellowmen should be the high resolve to exert 
all his ioflueuce and ability to reduce it to the smallest dimensions: 
to remove as far as possible the causes of the alarming extremes of 
wealth and poverty which exist among us. Meanwhile let every 
agent in the broad field of benevolence be active, extremely active- 
Let all the appliances of individual, family, association, church and 
state, be brought into harmonious action for the uplifting of the 
lowly into the sunlight of better things. Let brother extend a help- 
ing hand to brother under the grand aegis of charity. 
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THE BEST MODE OF INVESTIGATION. 

U. L. HDTCHINS, SECRKTAHY OP THE 8001BTT FOB THE BELIEr OF 
THE POOR, ST. PAUL. 

To investigate, you muBt first have a subject, and the subject j 
for investigation must be poor, or the application which necessitates J 
an investigation would not have been made. Then it is a pooVj 
person or famUy. "For ye have the poor always with you." Matt, j 
xivi., 11. The poor person should be very kindly and consideratdy ] 
treated. The agent, having looked up the map and located iha J 
place, and .^lso having consulted the records to ascertain if aajl J 
facts regarding this famUy are known, goes forth promptly, fon i 
promptness is indispensable. 

The investigator must enter with care bis or her house (a hovel j 
it may be), and the old door should be gently rapped before enter- 1 
ing. The poor person spoken to should be very kindly approached; 
the rickety old rocking chair, which is very dear to the possessor, 1 
should be taken and used with politeness, as it is highly valued on J 
account of its giver, who has long been missing, and whose pictare I 
hangs on the wall just over the place where the chair is kept. 

Having thus far shown yourself to be a person who respects the i 
sacredness of the home, where you are called to ascertain what is j 
needed to make more comfortable the life of the poor person who I 
has had to ask for assistance, you will inti-oduc* youreelf as th» i 
secretary, agent, visitor, or whatever title you may have, and to ] 
what society you belong, being careful not to deceive in any way j 
the poor person or his family, who are in distress. Yoo will thMi J 
enter into a friendly conversation, by which, if you are experienced | 
Bn the work, all the facts you need to report will be brought oat, 1 
and if you will give the poor a chance to tell their story, you wiH T 
soon be able to prove the statements already made in the office j 
from which you are sent. If there is any doubt in your mind re- . 
garding their needs, ask to be shown what supplies they have oa j 
hand, and as you are already regarided as a friend and not a spy, | 
you will be shown through the humble home, no matter how hn- 
miliatiog it may be to the poor family. You will then leave in as 
kindly and pleasant manner as possible, not making any very de- j 
cided promises us to what you will do, lest further records beinf 1 
looked up might prevent what you have promised being carried 1 
out, as you are only an agent, and must submit your report for action - 
to oth(*rs. Tto this as promptly and carefully as possible, remem- 
bering you sitx- on an iraiKirtant mission, and that yon are, or ought J 
to be if you are not, following iu tiie footsteps of our divine Uaateu 
who went about doing good. "ItleMed is be that considt-retb th^ 
poor." Psalms xli. 1. 
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i COUNTY POOR— HOW SHALL THEY BE CARED FOR. 

H. U. PALM. CODNTY COMMISSIONER, WOBTHINGTON. 

This question, which in itself may seem to be a very simple 
bpne, and which is presumably susceptible of a ready answer, is 
icoming in many of its phases quite a serious problem to the 
iBverage county commissioner. 

It is not merely a mattfr of writing out an order for relief of 
e sort or another, which is simply the work of a few moments, 
jid can then be dismisBed from the mind as being a more or less 
Unpleasant subject that has been disposed of in the easiest possible 
but in this day of frauds and impositions it becomes, to the 
wmmissioner who desires to do his duty fairly and conscientiously, 
I vety serious question as to who are the worthy and deserving 
wor, and how they can be eared for to the best advantage, and who 
ifirethe fi-auds and im posters. 

The artifices and tncks resorted to to procure a more or less 
somplete support at the expense of the public, are so varied and so 
Xiumerous that the county commissioner to whom these applications 
; needs to be a man of more than ordinary good judgment and 
^eeds to exercise the greatest caution or he will be sure to be 
mposed upon to a greater or less extent. 

The large cities have their thoroughly organized charitable asso- 
^ations, with salaried ofQcei-a and agents, who devote all their time 
Lnd thought to the matter, and their methods and systems are so 
^complete and perfectly digested that much of the care and responsi- 
bility is talien from the board of county commissioners and its indi- 
ridnal members. 

Bnt with the commissioner who has under his care a district 
which includes one or more of the larger towns or villages of his 
joimtj', and who is usually a man of business having his own affairs 
o look after, and who is not able to have such personal knowledge of 
ie affairs of all the people in his district as would enable him to act 
jpromptly upon all applications for aid that come to him, it is en- 
tirely different. It is from the standpoint of such a commissioner 
lat I have prepared this paper, and this I have understood to be in 
Lccordance with the wishes of the secretary, when the program was 
prepared. 

In considering the subject from that standpoint, let us look for 
K moment at the different classes of people who make application to 
B for aid. 
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TIk'Iv nil', llt«l. Iliom- wIim, bt>ciuiBL> uf aii iuability to work a 
(iwv Ul«> for till' fniiill,v waiUd ftir a conBidfrablf leuyth of time, ban 
iMM'oiiti' itlmotil ]M'riiinnciit (Icpi'iidt-ntB upon the coimty. It require^ 
UntU I'litf on till* |iiii't or tlu> rimiiniMXioiit'i-, tliat this class dot's noj 
l>H'i>-Mt<r iiiiiiv i-iiiniD.v 111 niinilifi- Ihiiu tUv good of the coantr treat 
nvy wittiltl Mitrniiit nr make dcnimble. 

Ill iii,v invii vxiwrli'Hw, I llnil, that, lu the majoritj- of caees, t 
|iii>n>oiii> ttho litt"' uiico \nvn aided iu anj- way show a reninrkatd 
iil>IUl,\ tor haiiiilnii on, nad nre slow to ooai|ii-ohpnd ihat thej c 
niwli'f rtn> I tr>.'iimiH«mv« lake the responsihility of total seIf-sDpp< 
\\\n*\\ I ht'li" )thouttli>r». This clnaa inquires cah'f id and diligeni watt 
Inn. (or \\ttih> XM^ Khoah) uot di-«ire to dejirire aoyoac of the pabll 
hrli> whUh ll«\v miM, >vt onr dutjr to the publit' ihiil rumishes t 
tMt<«i(» Tor the w^rk fthouhl itroiupt n& to make uo i>rovisioD for a 
U\i\tnd llo- iii'tiMt vnAntw >*r the b«Hieftciaries. and i 
itltoHliI t»' t-MnHniwllj on the alert to take mlvamagi- iif (•reiyo 
tMWity, tlwt, «1thiM»t iWnj: .iti itijnstffv (» The dept>aduiits, will i 
lh*v the iwiNtr p«r»w from " ■ ^ as »<oti A9 ptx^ble. 

Ik the »v»tvil eUwi, 1 « ^ ho, heeaufv of inatri 

^^ ijWwiftTv *<*ti., and a »v: - ■ -.iii 

iMT *^^i!»«»r of KK'-kmow in iivo laiuu* » rrnh makes a t 
(mi><*«e i>f thf t*tn1i1y fXjVAdltvmi ne\<pssat7. arv caoipttttJ M a 
t4> for Mo«we aM h« irHp Mdfe tlx-m vrcrr \\» lime ef twMc a 
T«MkMe tl»<*« tw )M>efi lfce(r tn>ftA«^ aNwiv mat**. 

W W« tfcl* <Mit<4tit; t« pr>nenre i<«rt; i» rml St is; a « 
ykVml a WIfitM; hairi tw |tH<f^ «t tMs Ha«« im tkff4r i3mr tt q 
y^. __,.. „.._.„.». -vtTrcw^ia mA'^i^thal e 

> ■ .i\ <«!¥ fiiT ^Mmmmi^'T*^ wmM t 
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they promptly put in an iipi)ea ranee, attkiag fop some coal, because 

the cUildi-en have no fire lo keep them warm. Thi^se are the most 

piiszling cases that conic to me. Between the desire to protect Uie 

and children from autfering and the indignation at the 

I ahamefiil conduct of the father. I am totally at a loss as to whut lo 

I- do, and it is very likely to end in my giving an order for coal much 

I against my will. 

Another elaas consists of persims, who are mon- or less nimierons 

I in every community ; men, young or middle-aged, who have been 

I teken seriously ill or who liiiv*' met with some accident, and having 

I no family or friends who can care fur them, liccome in many cases 

t & serious burden ujmn the county for a time. In my own county we 

I have had several of such cases, for whom we have been comp(?Ued 

L to provide a boarding place, with a unrse to care foi- tJieiu, and usu- 

I ally more or less clothing, all in addition to medit-a) attendance and 

\ medicines. For such cases a local hospital would be very desiruble. 

* it is often difficult, especially when the disease is a contagious 

[ie, to find a plncf where suoU teases can he boarded and cared for; 

I and even then the care received is almost of necessity of a more or 

less uncertain quality, and because of the difliculty experienced in 

I securing for the sick person thf proi)er care the recovery is often 

It retarded, and the case may be upon your hands for such length of 

time as to make it a very expensive one for the county. In such 

I case I would recommend that there be secured as good a nurse as 

I fan l)p found, who is willing to take charge of the case, so that as 

I soon as possible the patient may be restored to health and yourself 

[ and the <'ounty l)e relieved from the burden. 

There is still another class. The tramp, with a sad tale of woe^ 

who. with a sore hand or damaged underpinning, tells you n long 

story, as lo how he met with his trouble, and that he is now trying 

1 to work his way to his friends. These cases come to us with more 

[ or less frequency, and while the majority of them are unmitigated 

I hambugs, yet ihere are among them those whose tale of woe is true, 

' (tod If we desire to extend a Christian charity to all deserving cases, 

' we should be not only willing but glad to aid them to sucli extent 

f as the authority we possess will permit, even if they have no actual 

J claim upon us. There is, however, uo class with whom it is so abso- 

I Itrtely necessary that we should exercise a shrewd judgment to guard 

against imposition, and the average commissioner is often put to 

his wits' end between his desire to help the really needy and to re- 

fnse such help to those who are uu worthy. 

I find, however, commissionerB usually find difficulties to contend 
with that keep us "lialting between two opiniooe." But for myself. 
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wliUc 1 ilt'Bltt' 1o avoid bfiiig imposed upon, yet I should prefer 
wiy-B to (tIvo tUc itpplicunt the benefit of any reasODable doubt, foi 
foflr thnt I might at laHt hear the Master earing to me: "Inaamncl 
a» }rv did It not to one of tlie lenet of these my brethren, ye did it no( 
to me." 
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My txtpiv maj- Ih* oiovidvred in the tight of a query rather t 
M A defluite in\i)>(Miliotk It raiso« the iiavstioo, :Shall Uiere 1 
tHibltc i^ntvlKiim for the adult blind? or, rutlier. I would pat t 
«iu««tiun mim? brwidl^', Uow shall the adult blind, who are e 
lOfF to be deiM'ndtMit u)kui ftot-iity for liieir mainti^utice, axu 
arc ph,\-»icdlly capable of labor sufficient tor the wfavie or a. < 
nJiWable |Kirt of titat luainidUiUioe, beet be aided in secunng t 
o|*lXMtuuity t>.> wake thetr labor ax-allablo? 

T%e Amer1\-«n peo)>K% ev7>r generous and pmiasthropic, ] 
tv«tHMhW heartily to the aptvals, which for mon? than Sttj 3 
t»v^ guno fWrth in l^ehalf of the yoatMul blind. Near^, it i 
finite <>xvi7- rtatv in the V&ioa haa made pMTtsion (or their e 
ttvwa and trainins. e4tlker is tlte hone «t«te or by an i 
vltfa « »e4Attt»rinK Matev. V<<(, iBUHsse aa haw be<e« ike b 
«C tlHwe bMtitniiom, ■« <o«e «|irreciMM •• koMly thcte I 
m ifeMe «^ are imci iMtmatvfy •oqiwhttHl «Mi their ««it. 

i^ckool* for tbe ywa&M hUW ««»•(, wMhmu gmt i 
f^^ .>./«.- ,^,-i«,Miiv t«« W- lw«if«T<i< wtAeradse tW eating 4 
e-' r«-<<Vk<d by tbave «b» have hec 

^ ■■■•>< 1t«t thte <ten Cm- ««ManBftM«« tihHb « 
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frequent and eaddest of the experiences of the superintendent of a 
_ school for blind. 

8oiiie years ago two cases were brought to my notice, which 
tare typical of the clnss; one, a carpenter in Minneapolis, and the 
fother a stonecutter in St Paul. lu the full strength of manhood, 
and with manual skill at its maximum, they are suddenly thrown 
among the dependent class by the loss of sight. How to adjust 
themselves to this condition, whether they can adjust themeelvra to 
it in euch a way as to be again self-supporting and a support to 
those naturally dependent upon them, is a problem which presses 
DpoQ them. 

Again, schools for the blind cannot fit all, nor prol>ably a major- 
ity, of their pupils to become independently self-supporting. When 
we consider that the great mass of mankind find the stmggle for 
existence a severe one though possessed of all the senses, it is not 
' to be thought a strange thing that a considerable number of the 
* blind who have been trained for but a few years in our schools, 
I find the unaided struggle an imi>ossible one. This fact has been 
i considered by all interested in the education of the blind, and 
' Tarions phases of it have tK>en commented upon in the olHeial re- 
ports which are from time to time published. With reference to it, 
I quote from my biennial report of two years ago: 

"The problem of adequate and remunerative industrial employ- 
ment for the blind is a pressing but as j'et an unsolved one. Every 
yenr new mechanical appliances come in to make more dilQcult the 
position of the man who must earn hia living by his hands alone, 
^B or with the aid of simple tools and appliances. 

^^h "Much more severe is this pressure upon a class like the blind, 
^H who are compelled by their physical limitations to engage in but 
^^Kfew and comparatively simple industries, and to come into compe- 
^^1 titlon, not only with the improved mechanical appliances but with 
^H the skilled laborer with sight, who, when pressed by competition in 
^^^other directions, can readily and quickly acquire equal or superior 
^^nikill in the few departments of handicraft which the blind can suc- 
^^Boeesfully engage in. 

^^ "More and more it is becoming recognized, that, valuable as is 
Ihe industrial training of the schools for the blind in its general 
effect upon the bearing, skill and general haudiness of those who 
receive it, yet it is only in exceptional cases and under especially fa- 
vorable circumstances that it can insure the blind man a livelihood- 
"Tnstitntions pass in turn from one industry to another, broom- 
^^^gs^ing, mattrese-making, hammock-weaving, cane-seating, carpet- 
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Keaviog, willow and rAtLan work, aud mattjr other minor forms < 
tLaodieraft; eai'li iu suewBHion or combination is taken up as p 
bly opening th« way to thu long soiigUt, field of assured nemunen 
tive occupation for tiie blind, aud ea<:li in turn has been dropped bj| 
many intttitntious a» being inadequate or uncertain in its results.^ 
If the comparatively anskilled workman witli wglit is compelled 
to lire in more or leas aacertainty aud anxiety as to liis daily bread, 
still more uncertain must hv lUe outlook for the blind workman, 
with liis more restricted field of labor and bis greater difliculty iu 
obtaining access to existing opportunities of labor. Each one of 
the various branches of industrial work pui-sued by the blind has a 
possibility of success for some, but the difficulties and uueertaintiei 
that arise in connection with any of ttiein are so serious as to hav) 
raised the quii^tion in the minds of some of Uiose charged with t 
responsibility of providing tiie blind with adequate training for th< 
respousibilities of life, whether any or all of them can iusut^ anj) 
considerable number of the blind an independent livelihood. 

"When to these difficulties of a technical training are added I 
eqoally serious ones of the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient i 
aatisfactory business training, which will enable that which can 1; 
done by the band to be materialized into the substantial profib| 
which might accnic and the marked reluctance of the basinet 
world to taJte the blind man seriously and to have any conlldence id 
Ms productive or executive capacity, it is not surprising that a 
of the best friends of the blind have seriously questioned whethei 
they must not always remain a helpless and dc^euiient clnss. 

"If the main dependence of the blind were to be upon handien 
the answer to this question could hardly be doubiful; it must be fl 
the affirmative. Notable exceptions there fire and always will be, I 
it must be recognized Umt they are excqitions, and it will geoti 
ally be found that those who have aucceeded in enming an tndi 
pendent livelihood by handicraft have been exceptionnbly favore 
by circHraatanc«'8. or have had unusual executive and basioei 
ability; in other words, have succeeded by their brains rather thi 
by their h.inds. 

"This brings us to the hopeful aspect of the caw for the blind 
If the blind man cannot wilh his hands compete with cerlninty < 
success with his felluwB gifted with aipht. he may with pre 
training aud cnltivatiou compete with them with his bmln. >nd i 
the possibility of thix U the ground for the viporoua dentil whi 
may he made to the assertion that the blind must Inevitably I 
helpless and dependent." 

In similar stmin M. Pocrefan, director of the asylum for ( 
blind In lAusanne, Rwitzerland. has sqHiVcn in his thouehlfnl anj 
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itive pajiiplilet on the bliDd: "Tlie piipil goes out from scbool; 
he begins the struggle for existonco. How will he suci^eed? This 
is the great question. If he belong to a family rich or well-to-do, 
the problem is a simple one. But in the little world of the blind, 
as in the world at large, the vast majority ai-c not so situated. We 
cannot ignore the fact that the problem of life presses severely, 
CTen bitterly, upon thousands of the seeing. But for the blind it 
Is far more complicated and diflicult. In every domain of human 
activity eimii)etition is tremondous. He who has children of his 
own knows how anxious a matter is the provision for tiieir future. 
Whoever has had the task of establishing young men and women 
in life, knows by experience the difflculties which must be encoun- 
tered. The eminently successful foi-m but an insi^ificaut minority 
in comparison with the whole. For one who succeeds in creating 
for himself a position in society, how many fail? We here find 
ourselves in the presence of young jieople who enter upon the stmg- 
gle under circumstauceB jiarticulariy unfavorable, and it would be 
absurd to suppose that the greater portion of them, on going out 
from the institutions, can of themselves succeed. Many young men 
and women who form the population of Uiese iustilutions have no 
family which can afford them a home or iflatives who can aid them. 
Bouetimes they are absolutely alone." In view of these facts he 
BUggests assistance, and continues: "In order that the blind may, 
under such circumstances as these, meet the severe competition of 
life with any prospect of success, it is necessary that at least the 
flrst steps in the way of self-support be facilitated, and in some 
cases such aid must be permanent" As ii. Secretau has implied, in 
many cases this aid should and will come from relatives and friends. 
Blind persons can ofti-n more than earn a living by work at home, 
eren where no special trade can be profitably pursued. Boys and 
I jmmg men readily adapt themselves to many kinds of farm and 
I domestiG work, and girls and young women can, with very little 
I Bnpervision, do almost all kinds of housework. Sueh persons, if 
I intelligent and cheerful, are often the light of the household, and 
[ by their temper and spirit, as well as by their general utility, be- 
come indispensable members of it. Their school education, and 
possibly musical training, even where it has not fitted them to com- 
mand positions as teachers, may be of very great value in the family 
I in helping brotJiers and sinters, nephews and nieces, and the obU- 
I dren of the neighbors, in getting a start toward a higher culture; 
When parents die. they are more than welcome with brothers and 
Bisters, and more than com[)en8ate fop their care and support by 
their gein-nit utility. A strifciog illustration of this family labor 
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ia found in the memorable case of the Austrian boy, of whom Dufan 
wrote nearly fifty years ago. He, reared io all tlie domestic laboiB 
of tJie family, as a hoy, tended tlie younger children, took care of 
the calUe, fed, watered and milked them, swept, brought wood and 
water, did kitchen work, and became an excellent cook; us a young 
man, he went into the llelds with Ui» brothers and took hi» part 
in all farm work; made hay, gathered fruits, trimmed vines, went 
wherever he needed to, and work<-d exsictly ns others did; and after 
reaching maturity he waa cDtmslt^d with the entire care of two 
wine cellars, for he lived in a vine region, with the delicate taak of 
testing, bottling and assorting the wines. He was also a skilled 
mechanic and general workman. His rare manual and general 
dexterity would proibably have made it possible for him to succeed 
without family aid, but it can readily be seen how much euaier liL* 
position was made and how much more assured was his success from 
his position in the family. 

llut many persons fitted by natural gifts and by training to be 
equally serviceable to themselves and the world drift helplessly 
into nlmshousest, u burden for the world lo carry, for want of a ' 
place to which they could adjust tliemselves and be helpful. Ilie 
condition is often similar in the case of those competent to earn 
a living by a trade or by music in some of its various phases. They 
have not the ability to secure the opportunity for tlie exercise of 
the powers they possess. Others perhaps less skillful In their spe- 
cial art but with the advantage of sight, crowd tliem out, and they 
find themselves helpless and dependent. 

Again, as has been intimated, mechanical skill is not always 
combined with business ability. In the seeing world this is pro- 
vided for. and the skilled workman (in a business managed by 
others) readily finds bis place; but the blind are so few and far 
apart, that unless they can adapt themselves exactly to the condi- 
tions of seeing workmen, they must be their own business managers. 
And 80 they often fail \vhere their skill might have given them suc- 
cess if it had been properly managed. Tliese facts all point to the 
conclusion reached by M. Secretan, and not by him alone but by the 
great majority of those who have studied practically the conditions 
and needw of tlie bilnd. viz., that at least the first steps in the way of 
Hetf-support must, in a large nnmber of cases, be facilitated, and 
in some cases such aid (not necessarily money aid) must be perma- 
nent. This conclusion reached, the great problem of methods arlftei. J 
How can thi". aid be best rendered — best for society and best for I 
the Individual? Time will not permit me to enter in detail upon s I 
description of llu> vnrloos plnns anil mothoda which have \ 
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adopted by states, instiliitions and iDdividtials for caiTjing out this 
work. Thev inaj be roughly grouped in two classes: the aggre- 
gated nK;tht)d and the s^'gregated or individual method, and each 
of these may lie viewed with reference to source as public, private 
or mixed. The various charitable woriting homes for the blind, beet 
illustraled in England by that monument to the charity and wisilom 
of Miss Gilbert, the Institute for Promoting the General Welfare 
of the Blind, and in this country by the most admirable and ex- 
cellently managed Workingmen's Home for the Blind in Philadel- 
phia, belong to the first of these two general classes. In the former 
private charity alone is depended upon, while in the latter a very 
considerable portion of the original plant was provided by the state 
and some of the other expenses have from time to time been ao 
met, Tlieir organization is simpler and their results more imposing 
from the very fact of aggregation than those of any form of segre- 
gation, and it is to the establishment of such inHtitutions that ef- 
forts in this country have been chiefly directed. But the evils of the 
aggregation of a defective class and the possible drift into state 
pauperism have been felt ao strongly that thus far little has been 
done in this country, except in Philadelphia, although several other 
institutions of thf kind have been established, Tiie pioneer of the 
work for the blind in this country. Dr. S. G. Ilowe, was firmly oon- 
Tinced of the evils of the unnatural aggregation of defective classes, 
and his able successor has set forth those evits at length and with 
great ability in an exhaustive report. Aside from the general evils 
of aggregation, the necessary limitation of these homes to those 
without family or to those who can live within the immediate vi- 
cinity of the home has tended to lessen public interest in them. 

Tile second group of organizations for the aid of the adult blind 
has segregation for its central principle, as opposed lo the formation 
of an artificial community of the t>lind. Net^ded aid is to be given 
to enable the blind jverson to live by means of his own efforts, but 
to live in ordinary society and as a member of the community to 
which he naturally belongs. Tlie best illustrations of this method 
are the Saxony system, where every blind pupil of the state insti- 
tation is under the watchful care and aid of that institution after 
leftving it, and the Paris society for securing positions and it-n- 
derlng aid to the graduates of that institution. The fonuer is un- 
der Btate control and its work is carried on at state expense. Each 
graduate of the school is fitted out with the apparalUB for earning 
a livelihood. The community in which he is to live is taught to be 
I taterested in him. His business ability is re-enforced by advice 
\ aod aid from the inslitiifion. and in case of failiiri' lo make both 
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ends meet a small amouut of money may be granted to eke out ' 
his flupport. Eat'li pupil is thus kept in vital connection with the 
iDHtitiition, at the same time that he forms an integral part of the 
society in which he livea. Tbia syatem has proved especially help- 
ful to the female blind. Dr. Ai-mitaije, secretary of the British and 
Foreign Blind Association, made a tour through Saxony some years 
ago, visiting the homes of these blind people, and satiefled himself 
that the system was not a mere theory but a practical and effective 
work. 

The Paris society, auxiliaiy to the State Institution for the Blind, 
established some thirty years ago, is a voluntary oi^anization, sup- 
ported by private contributions, and seeks to do stibsfantiaily the 
same work for the graduates of that institution. The reports of 
the society show that a .very large number have been really and sab- 
Ktantially aided by its means. A temporary working home, subordi- 
nate to tli^ general aim of the society, has been found necessary to 
make prorision for those who cannot be at once otherwise pro- 
vided for, and aid in money is given to those who cannot at flnrt , 
make a full living by their efforts or cannot find an immediate op- 
portunity for labor. 

Briefly sketched, an organixatiou on the basis of the Paris 
scH'iety would involve the interesting of enough charitably dis- 
posed people to form the basis of the organization and give it at 
b-ast «mall financial backing. Correspondence would l>e entered 
into with officers of schools for the blind and with town and county 
authorities to learn the names and needs of all the adult blind 
who are likely to become dependent in the region covered by the 
organization. All blind applicants would be helped to earn a Uv- . 
ing in the ways to which their edncatlon and training beat fitted 
them. Efforts would be especially directed to securing patronage 
for the blind mechanic, piano-tuner or musician. In cases where 
the head of the family had been smitten with blindness, efforts 
would be directed to rendering aid by assisting the wife or children 
to ways of providing the family support until the father conid ad- 
just himself to tlie new situation and himself in some way ngnin 
become a contributor to the family support. In short, it is the aim 
of snch a society to be a pnidi-nt and nympathctic advisor and 
friend, standing ever ready to enconrngc the depressed, to foater 
the spirit of indui-try and secure it a field of exercise, and to reprom 
mendicity and |mii|M-riHni by a healthy and natural atlmnlns to self- 
wippcfrt. 

8nch have been the practical rettults of the Paris society, and 
U has been tin- hope nf the gread-r number of those wlio have dl- 
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rectiy intepested themselves in the welfare of the blind in this coun- 
try that some such system as this might be inaugurated in eaoh 
of the states and large cities of the Union, ao that through their 
aid all who possessed any skill or capacity susceptible of utiliza- 
tion mijiht be put in the way of an opportunity to exercise it. 

The tendency, however, has not been in that direction, and there 
does not now seem to be any prospect of turning public interest 
and sympathy into such channels. 

The enormous effort necessaiy to form and maintain a public 

spirit ad(?quate to meet the needs of the situation and the powerful 

I tendency in Amei-ican life to relegate all such matters to civic or 

I state governments have thus far combined to paralyze such volnn- 

V tary effort as has proved so successful in other eountnes. 

It results that by neither congregate nor aegi-egate methods, 
Ineither by public nor private institutions, has the question been 
I fleriously grappled wilh. But it is impossible to eliminate tin; prob- 
F lem by ignoring it. The pitiful condition of so many unfortunates 
must appeal to someone, somewhere. As a consequence, a tre- 
mendous pressure is brought to hear upon offlccm of institutions for 
the education of the youthful blind to receive and care for such 
I. To do so i» false humanity. It is uufortnuate and often 
I disastrous for those who malie the plea, and it is doubly so for 
I those in whose interest the institutions have been primarily estab- 
t liahed. Yet so pressing is the appeal that in many cases it has been 
I yielded to. I have visited so-called schools for the blind in which 
I one-third of the inmates were adults long past the period of school 
[life. 

Such institutions are of necessity ill adapted to provide for this 
I class, and their presence hampers and often paralyzes the etforts 
rmade for the development and training of the young. Whatever 
f la to be done for the adult blind, tbey mnst not be gathered under 
§the same roof with the youth. 

And yet, under present conditions and with the present ten- 
[deneies, T see no way in which this needy class can be provided fop 
puive by poblic aid. I hesitate at (his stage of the development of 
■the problem to suggest any measures. It is hardly possible that the 
[Wisest and best methods of treatment can yet be adopted. Further 
latudy and experiment are necessary, yet it is not Ihe part of hu- 
Isianity or of prudence to entirely ignore it and leave it to be worked 
I Ont by the almshouses and general poor relief, I would tentatively 
I suggest that the functions of the board of directors of the educa- 
Itional institutions for the youthful blind be so enlarged that they 
iBball have general charge of the whole subject, and that a limtf«»d 
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Rum be placed at their disposal for experiineatation aa to the best 1 
and wisest methods of bi-iuging effectual relief to the cities under 
consideration. This will throw definite responsibility for the study 
of the problem upon those moat competent to pursue it, and open 
up a possibility of eventually reaching some solution of the difficult 
problem. At the same lime it will measurably relieve the great , 
pressure upon educational institutions which tends to deprive them i 
to a degree of their proper functions and to turn them into asyluiOB 
and places of refuge for the needy. 

At this time, however, I care most to press the importance of- | 
the problem and to seek to arouse publia interest and sympathy in ■ 
it. If I have to any extent succeeded, I have accomplished my i 
mediate purpose. 



STATE PROVISION FOR THE INSANE. 



As a portion of the law regulating the commitment of the iuaaae I 
passed by the legislature of 181)3 has been declared uncouatitutionalf i 
the probabilities are that a new one will be enacted during tiie.i 
pi'c&ent sessioii and as there are two or three points in the law asJ 
it stands which have failed to meet the purposes they were intended^ 
to cover, it seems to me that the present opportunity is a good oi 
to bring tliem up for discussion. 

In the early days of the state the insane population was i 
small that tie question of its support was a matter of slight im 
portance. But to-day with an urgent demand for a fourth hospltsl'-J 
to relieve the overcrowded condition of our three existing institil* J 
tions, containing a population of over 2,500, which is increasing BXfm 
the rate of seven per cpnt annnaJIy, the burden on our taxpayers tarn 
beginning to be felt and the nnestion of methods of relief from t 
condition has become an important one. 

The old adage that charity begins at home applii-s very weltj 
here. No state should be called upon to support outsiders; its iD^J 
etitntlons established by its citixens should be for the benefit ( ' 
its citizens alone. But until suitable lawg are made controUinR tUft:] 
we shall continue to support, a» we are doing now, a coutittuitly i 
creafing number of the poor, not only of the varions states of HmM 
tJnlon bnt of most of the conntries of Enropf. 
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A large proportion of these immigrant poor drift into tlie atate 
with no idea of remaining. They simply come witli the intention 
of finding work, and wander over the border lines as opportunitiea 
seem to offer in other directions, unless, as frequently happens, they 
become county chai-gea and ai'ttle down to a life of pauperism at 
public expense. Meanwhile a portion of this Hoating population 
is sure to become insane and ia forwai"ded to the nearest hospital. 
No effort is ever made to ascertain the legal place of residence, and 
consequently these people are supported by the state for a period 
ranging from a few weeks to a lifetime. 

The framers of the lunacy law of 1S93 evidently recognized 
that some steps should be taken to control the entrance of this 
foreign population into our hospitals, as the following section 
shows: 

"Every person adjudged to be insane under the provisions of this 
act who is not an actual legal resident of this state, shall, by order 
of the probate court duly made and entered, be taken by the sheriff 
of the county whei-e such person is adjudged insane to the state 
where such peraon has a legal residence and delivered either to the 
friends or relatives of such person or to the sheriff of the county 
where such person has a legal residence." 

Theoretically this section covers the ground intended, but prac- 
tically is void of results for several reasons. 

The poor wanderer is somewhat like tlie man in the Bible who 
fell among thieves and was left by the wayside. But here the 
Pharisees not only pass him b.v but pass him on to some other place 
for fear they may be compelled to help him. In this way paupers 
are sent to the United States from foreign countries and then 
passed along from county to county or state to state. 

In a like manner the floating population of day laborers migrates 
from place to place as work offers. Now, when these people become 
Insane in a county of our own state, the county authorities, if they 
obey the law, would be obliged to spend weeks and even months in 
tracing up the legal residence of each individual, an undertaking 
of considerable expense as well ns of time. Even after solving 
this problem to their own satisfaction, they would have to furnish 
legal proof of residence to the authorities of the counties where 
BUch patients belonged before they could leave them there, and in 
some states they would encounter n law which makes it a crime 
punishable by fine or imprisonment for any person to take a pauper 
Into thoHo states, even though there is absolute proof of hi» having 
a legal residence there. 

Meanwhile insane patients would have to he locked up in jatl 
like eriminals, with no special care or medical treatment. Fortn- 
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natel; for their welfare the couutiea have ignored this section of 
the law and have comiuitted them ii3 rapidJy as possible to the state 
hospitals, wasliing their hands entirely of an; fuither responsibility. 
If this were done from humanitarian reasons, there woald not be 
so much ground for criticism; but it is always to get rid of a 
financial burden, to quietly shift their care and support onto the 
state. Even when the patients are recovered the state ia BtiU 
obliged to support them as long as they remain within its bounda- 
ries; the result being that it never gets rid of ita burden, but is 
constantly adding to its pauper population from illegiiimale soarcea 
outside its own borders. The counties do not see, that, in iocreaa- 
iug the state tax, they are practically increasing their own. 

It ia so easy to ignore a law when there is no penally attached 
for doing so and no constituted authority to see that it ia enforced. 
I bt'lieve that a matter of this kind should not he left in the 
hands of the counties, to be enforced or not as they see fit, but be- 
longs to the state itself to look after and should lie put under the 
control of the Board of Corrections and Charities. Under the juris- 
diction of the state no petty considerations of temporary financial 
benefit would occur. All cases would be investigated in a business- 
like manner aud with a celerity that the counties could never equal, 
and while temporary aid is given to these poor unfortunates ia oar 
hospitals, they would he sent as rapidly as possible to the places 
where they properly belong, and thus save many thousands of dol- 
lars annually to the state. 

There is another point concerning the legal provision for our 
Insane that I wish to bring up; that is, the commitment of patientf). 
The law governing this has certainly for one of its intentions the 
protection of the citizens of the state, so that tliey shall not na- 
juatly or unnecessarily be deprived of liberty on the grounds of In- 
flanity. 

The decision of the supreme court last year in regard to the law 
of ISftS specially emphasized this, Buch an act remindu one of the j 
wall'-d cities of ancient times when the defenders carefully pro- I 
tected some imaginary point of danger and left the gateway wide j 
open and defenseless. 

It seems impossible for the public mind to break away from the 
old idea that insanity is n speclea of crime, that our hospitals are 
detention prisons where the anthorities derive some special tin- 
Snown benefit from keeping patients locked up. and therefore cling 
to them with criminal ardor. The legislative mind. Inihned with 
thin idea, fails to see the vital point apon whIcJi n oommitmMit law 
should be founded; ronseqnenfly. the exWIng laws fail to^furntnh 
a onffloient protection to the liborly of our eHtKcns. 
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A» the law now stands, liie liospitala are coiupelleti to i 
I erepy person Beat who is accouipaniod by a warraut for liia commit- 
I nient and tUi- iswora lestiiiiony of those who coiiiiiiitt^^d hiin that he 
I la iiisauf. With this presumably trnstworthy evidence any pei-son 
I sent to a hospital would have to be kept tmder obsetration until 
I auch evidence was proven trne or false, which mif^ht take a day or 
I a month. Should a [lersou su committed be oane titat would make 
[ no difference, for a certain length of time woiUd be neccssai-y to 
I falsify the swoi-n statements of a pi-esunuibly tiiistworthy jury be- 
I fore such person could be set at liberty. 

Aa an example of the loose methods of commitment at the bot- 
\ torn of this trouble. 1 will mention one case in which the only ex- 
amination given the patient was this: he was ojsked how old he 
[ waa and where he was bom. All the evidence for determining the 
'Btal condition of the man and his subsequent commitment was 
I obtained secondluiud from interested friends and relatives. I do 
[ not mean in such cases as this to i-laiu for an instant that the 
[ intentions of the examining jury are not honest; but this body 
OBaatly lacks knowledge of the subject in hand, and is wanting in 
; the courage to fonn a. just decision on such knowledge as it does 
I pottsesB. Insiinity is a disease looked upon with fear by the gen- 
I eiul public, which is apt to t>ecome panic stricki>u. If it happens 
to auspect this disease in any individual mole liilla are made into 
mountains, the acts of the individual are exaggerated, and if, from 
any cause, he should at such a time become excitt-d and make a 
few threats from anger, hia doom is sealed; he is ticketed homicidal 
from sudden passion, and therefore insane. When a person is once 
complained of as insane, the examiners seem to be afraid to do 
1 anytiiing but commit him. They rarely sift the testimony brought 
I before them, apparently considering it beet to throw the respunsi- 
l' bility of the future liberty of the individual upon the shoulders of 
\ the hospital superintendent by committing him. 

This, then, in my opinion, is the gateway in the legal wall that 
I needs closing to protect the liberties of our citizens: Ihat some- 
1 Ihiog is at fault in our laws if a sane person can be sent to our 
I hospital, even for an hour, and yet tliis has been done not once, but 
Imatiy times, a section of the law of 1893 was intended to cover 
Btilla point, but that it does not do so results have plainly shown. 
§It to nor »<ultlciently fxplicit for tke purpose, and there is nothing 
> aerve as renlniint itgainst friminal cnrelessnesi* in the cnmmit- 
BttBg of patients. Viiv would do well tn foUow in the fonlstepa of 
f English law and impose .-i definite fine or imprisonment on 
r person or persiuiR who witlfiilly or llii-oii*:h iKii'ininri- an- In- 
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Btmmpntal in commitHng a sane jierson to a hospital, and designate i 
the hoard of lunacy commissioners to investigate casea of alleged 
nnnecessary commitmeDt and to prosecute any parties inslrumental 
therein. 

There is one clause I should very mnch like to see added to our 
next lunacy law. That is a section permitting the voluntary or 
self-commitment of patients to hospitals for the insane. This could 
be done (or a designated period or indefinitely, with the privilege ; 
of leaving at any time by giving a few days' notice of intention to 
do so. Patients entering a hospital in this manner have do feeling | 
of resentment against the institution or their friends and relative* 
for what to them now seems an arbitrary and unjust deprivation of 
liberty. They have no sense of restraint and imprisonment, and they 
much sooner come into sympathetic relations with those who have 
their cases in charge, a condition which materially assists recovery, i 
Moreover they usually apply for treatment in the early stages of I 
their disease, when they themselves have a reatizlng sense o( their ' 
mental condition, and at a time when the chances of recovery are ■ 
at their beet. Such a law is in force in several states, and is cer- 
tainly a step in the direction of intelligent legislation for the in- I 
sane. 

Parallel with the duty of the state in disposing of its alien po<w 1 
is the necessity of some classification and separation of the ( 
glomerate population in our institutions. 

With our present hospital capacity state provision for acute ^ 
cases of insanity can be left to tabe care of Itself for some time td i 
come, if something can be done to relieve these institutions of the J 
constantly increasing burden of tlie chronic insane. It seems t» I 
me poor policy to couliuue building expensive institntions equipped j 
with all the accessories of general hospitals for classes of paticvta J 
for which all has been already done that can be towards their J 
mental recovery. These patients need simply good, comfortablek j 
pleasant homes, in which to spend the remainder of their dayft. { 
They need little supervision or care from trained nurses, and, 08 J 
no mental improvement can be hoped for, very little medical a^ j 
tendance?. 

The present condilions are not only detrimcntnl to those patients 1 
who stand a chance of recovery — the acute cases — but it Is alMjj 
false economy for the state to expend a weekly per capita amoonfa 
of betwf-en three and four dotlant for over fifty per cent of our Ini 
Dintc», who could be lalccn care of at a much less coat^ Our t 
Utlng institutions ar^ not built for asylums or pooriiooses, 1 
fi>r hospitals. If tb'.'y are to serve their purpose they shonld DOi 
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bt allowed to degenerate into homea for the chronic iaBanei the 
aeuile dements, the idiot, the imbecile, the epileptic and those poor 
onfortnnateB whom the counties and towns in the state wish to get 
rid of supporting. 

The boarding-out system for these classes of patients has been 
tried in Europe with success. It has been imported to this country, 
and, speaking from five jeai's' observation of its worliings in Mas- 
sachusetts, has proved a failure. In Eui-ope the system originated 
in a religious sentiment and feeling of pity towaids these unfortu- 
nates. In Massachusetts it is loolied upon simply as a means of 
financial gain which rarely results to the benefit of the boarder. 
it is also as expensive to the state as the care in a hospital. 

lie system in vogue in many of the states, thai of building 
large chronic asylums with a capacity of 1,000 to 2,000 patients is 
also subject to adverse criticism, for these buildings are expensiye, 
tbe inmates are herded togi-tber in an iindetiiraljle maDDer, they soon 
become overcrowded, and the supply of new buildings never keeps 
pace with tbe number of patients to be oared for. 

Bearing in mind that it is these chronic cases that form the 
bulk of the increase in our permanent insane population, the sys- 
tem of care adopted, if it is to prove successful, must be of so elastic 
u kind as to provide for future contingencies, and this, in my opin- 
ion, ciin only be done by what is known as the cottage system. 

in advocating this system, I would not limit it to a few cottages 
but gi-adually extend the plant until it has reached the dimensions 
of a village or even a city, for I believe that centralization is the 
Diost C'Conumical as well as humane method of taking care of the 
panper class. 

Another point in favor of this asylum is, that, after the settle- 
ment was once established, there would be no demand for large 
appropriations of money. 

llie state should purchase a large tract of land near the centre 
of population and first erect tbe buildings necessary for adminis- 
trative purposes. Then a sufficient number of cottages could be 
built annually to gntduolly remove the chronic classes of patients 
trom the hospitals. These cottages should have a maximum capa- 
city of fifty persons and the patients be classified according to their 
jnental condition. 

Such a settlement could become in time almost self-supporting, 
and the state while giving these patients good homes and humane 
<!(ire would reap a financial benefit as well. 
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CREATR'E EMPLOYMENT AS A CURATIVE MEASURE UTrf 
THE TREATMENT OF INSAXITY AND INDUSTRIAL OC<:U-!J 
PATIOX IN ITS RELATION TO THE WELFARE OF THBJ 
CHRONIC INSANE. 

iTATB BOSPI- 



Philanthiopy i-ecognizes, that, in everv charitable undertaking j 
for the i-elk'f nf the j)Oor and helpless, emplo,\-nient of some sort j 
must be furnished; else the object of the undertaking is defeated \ 
or robbed of a large share of its permanent value, because the Indi- 
vidual who receives gratuity for more than hia immediate neceasi- ' 
ties gradually loses his self-respect, becomes paiiperiKed industnallj J 
and corrupted morally. In other words, from being too oftdt] 
helped, he becomes helplees. 

It is also recognized in medical practice, that, in recovery from;^ 
severe disease, during prolonged convalescence, when the vegetatlvftl 
functions are impaired and muscular power much lessened, system^ 4 
atic occupation, steadily progressive along definite lines, will not j 
only materially aid in recovery but often make the dilterence be-l 
tween restored heaJtli and chronic invalidism, thus showing the i 
analogy between the conditions which are injuriously affected byl 
iDdiscriminatc and unsystematic giving, the one producing indaS' 1 
trial incapacity, the other physical iuvalidism. 

The study of sociologj- teaches the observer who follows deflaita J 
scientific methods and as far as possible eliminates the personal: T 
equation, that, in limes of industrial depression or sudden calamity^, 
there are two classes of people among those who need help. Th^fl 
one applies reluctantly, and as soon as his immediate nocessttlesj 
are providwl ror, finds some means of livelUiood and struggles aloi^ 
ontil a good position offers. The other class continues to come, eaolt4 
time asking more help, displaying less courage and diminished ||^-'4 
respect, or course, IherL- are modifications of these two typei, a 
they often run into each other; hut their behavior in an eqnatlo&fl 
is the same as tliat of all other exceptions. The recognition of thowJ 
condiliontt in the social body, for which the machinery of social con* ^ 
vontlon and the history of comraunlly offers no explaiialioD, makesl 
it necessan' to rail to our help anthnipology, one of Ihe collflterOl -f 
sciences upon n liicli Ihp study of sociology is really )>aseil, but whiti 1 
in its modern form has arisen tmt of the necessity for an erplnna- J 
tlon of the conditions to whi.). r hiv.. r.-f..(.-.>.i -,..,i .o.-r.^f.u- ili..ip 
solution and prevention. 
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This study of man' from llie standpoint of heredity, development 
and the influence of environment has furniBhcd us with an explana- 
tion of the conditions referred to: showing how a man under the in- 
flnence of one or all these causes may be defective bodily or mentally 
to begin with, unstable mentJilly, weak physically as a result of 
disease tendencies, or he ma,v be robust and well developed physic- 
ally, but with arrested mental development, shown in the persist- 
ence of the characteristics of the child in the man; manifested by 
IrresponBibility and inability to maintain for prolonged periods defi- 
nite activities, From this class is recmited those well-meaning 
people who are weak morally and shiftless; also, the class that con- 
siders society responsible for their maintenance and welfare. Then 
we have the criminal type, which may develop out of any of these 
conditions in a suitable environment, and, finally, the unstable brain 
which under stress gives away, leaving its possessor not only unable 
to cope with his surroundings but incapable of caring for himself, 
while his penerted conceptions of his relationship to his family and 
ne^hbors makes a change of environment necessary, and his re- 
straint under treatment the only way to bring about recovery. This 
brings me to the subject proper of my paper, and what I have said 
ao far is precedent to the statement, that, in caring for the insane 
ontBide of their medical treatment, we have just the same conditions 
to meet that I have been describing, the conditions being due, in 
the cases with which you are familiar, to changes more or leas vio- 
lent and sudden in the communal environment, while in the case of 
tfaofie whose cause I want to place before you, fhi? chans'' or siress 
is in the individual envirnument. 

Wheu a patient is committed to a hospital for the insane nnder 
modern conditions, the first thing done is to seelc carefully for, and 
relieve or cure if possible, any physical illness that may be present, 
so that if it is n factor in the insanity it may be eliminated. We 
are then hronghf face to face with the problem of what to do next. 
It Is true that in the summer time our patient can go out of doors, 
finding both amunement and occupation; but during the long winter 
months he must pace restlessly about the ward or sit stupidly on a 
bench, brooding over his condition and the wrong which he believes 
1b being done him. Aa a ride, tiooks have little or no attraction for 
onr men patients, and even where there is a desire on their part to 
read the mental confusion and weakness makes reading an effort, 
«o (hat it is soon desistpd from. If the patient is depressed hia 
. f^loom grows deeper, or if exalted his excitement may go on to vlo- 
I lencc and destmctiveness. Now. when there is added to this the 
' fntttier restriction resulting from overcrowding, the condition of oor 
I fecent case is truly pitiable, .\fter a time, from disnse, his faculties 
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atrophy, despair gives way to indifference and the man becomes 
a hopelesB deraent. That this does not always occur is shown by 
our recovery rate, and we find that those patients who recover 
evince a strong desire fop work as soon as they are mentally capable 
of doing it. I believe that his weaker brother would receive a pro- 
portionately equal amount of beneflt if we had means to furnish 
him occupation suitable to his capacity. Just recently, as one of my 
assistants was going through the wards, he was stopped by a party 
of patients who aslied him to sit down and talk to them, one of them 
saying, "You do not know how awful it is to sit here all day long 
looking at each other, with nothing to do." The case is not so bad 
for the women, tiecause they are more used to the confinement of an 
in-door life; but it is bad enough, and the result is the same in the 
end. Indeed, every time I go through the wards I am reminded of 
the truth of the old saw which I heard so often and so lieedlessly 
as a boy, "Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do." 

I quote the following from my biennial report to the board of 
trustees: "In the consideration of the subject of industrial em- 
ploj-ment for our patients and its value as an adjuvant method in 
the treatment of insanity, I am forcibly reminded of the inutility 
and sometimes positive harm resulting from the emphiynient of our 
patients in the domestic departments of the house. It has bin^u my 
experience, that, where patients are employed to help in those do- 
mestic departments where there is little call for skilled labor and 
much irksome drudgery, Ihe tendency is to put all this work upon 
the patients, without regard to their physical ability or the mental 
effect of the dull monotonous routine. I have come to believe, that, 
In carrying out what might be called the poorhijuse plan of occupa- 
tion for our patients, we do much to make them hopelessly chronio 
and unfit to return to the responsibilitieB of life. In other wordfl, 
we pauperi/.e them mentally. Whereas if we fnmished them indoa- 
trial occupation, productive in its nature, the occupation being %'_ 
creative one would be in the direction of an education in self-control 
and the power of application, which are always lost in the inBanei 
and the return of which is the surest harbinger of mental restora- 
tion." 

The superintendent of the reformatoiy at Ehuira, N. Y., in th^ 
course of his report on tlie inllueuce of manual instruction on m^k- 
tal development, says as follows, after speaking of the advantlige of 
definite and orderly occupation: "The trade classes have another 
value, " * • It lies in the fact, that, In the constant practice of 
a trade, the physical muMcuIar movement creates in the ncrvoQB 
Q'sfem a habit. ■ * * nnd this acquired habit has unconsHoon-'! 
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ly more to do with iJeterminiuy llic individual iu liia choice of a. 
career, indiiatiial or prt-datory, than many of wliut arc culKii mental 
and iiinral nppeaU." I do not ivfer to ibin report of the intliience 
of tlieae nietluids of occupation on the nieatal and moral fulnre of 
the nriniinall.v defective Iteeauw there is any direct analoyy betweeu 
them and the insane, but simply to show the effect of detinite occu- 
patioD ill maintaining and developing mental capacity. 

We have to deal with those who have lost their capacity for ef- 
fective labor though mental per\'ersiou and enfeeblemeut and to 
devise means for the reatoration of their lost capacity for definite 
' occiiijation. The majority of our patients have never had any deli- 
iiite occupation reriuiring technical skill, but where, as sometimes 
happens, such is the case, it is astimisbin;; bow rapidly a patient 
will improve when his ti'ade is of a kind that enables us to utiliBe 
bis special training. Mere manual labor does not produce such a 
prompt or marked effect in the restoration of self-control and power 
of attention as does skilled labor, which is definite and ci'eative, 
and theiffore acts as mental gymnastics, beside giving the patient 
something to look forward to. These facts are fully recognized in 
general education as shown in modern training, starting with the 
kindergarten and ending in the technological school. They are also 
recoguir.ed in general cliaritable institutious as well as reformatory 
and penal establishment a. Now. (liere is no diffcTeuce between 
training the mind primarily feeble, reforniiug the mind warped and 
perverted by vicious environment, educating thi- same mind and 
the mind perverted and enfeebled by disease, except in form and 
detail. They all start fmni the same bnsiwr the cultivation of Ihat 
' which needs cultivation with the beat means at our eonim.ind. In- 
I deed, when the intensity of the mental disturbance involved in an 
I Attack of insanity has subsided, our iiatients are in many ways like 
J children, confused, doubting, uncertain, requiring to I»e led, guided, 
I encouraged and instructed. We have nothing to hope for from the 
I poorlionse plan of indoor occupation, which looks upon the patient 
as a beast of burden, to do all the dirty, irksome and disagreeable 
[ work, withoat rt^gard to his capjicity or fh>> stupifjing effect of the 
(tccupatiun. I have always noted that patients who work in the 
I lAnndry and kitchen rarely get well and go home. Besides, my ex- 
I perienee has taught me that these two departments are the last ones 
io which then- should be an effort at economy by utilizing patient 
I labor; and yd, in all public institutions and a great many private? 
w tliis is the rule, probably because the»<> two departments are 
' leMin e»idencp than the others and there are no definite rules fa- 
■c & 
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miliar to the public b.v which the extravagance and unsatiafactorl- 
ness of unskilled lalrof in these departments tan be demonstrated. 

Perhaps I cau give jou a clearer idfa of what I believe should 
be done in the direction of euiploynient for the insane by deacribti^ 
what we are now trying to do at St. Peter and what we hope in time 
to accomplish if we can get tho neceasarj means. 

We have begun the use of massage, with bathing and friction, to 
get the bodies of our patients in healthy working order. To this we 
are adding Swedish movements and li^ht gymnuBtics to further in- 
crease the bodily strength. So far we have only been able to apply 
these means of cui-e to the women, because the nui-ses on that side 
of the house are the only ones who have had any instruction iu this 
direction. But few of our men absolutely need this preliminary 
training, excepting the baths, although it would l>e greatly to their 
advantage to have systemiitic gymnastic training, if we had the 
means of providing it. However, as they are generally strong phys- 
ically and duller mentally than the women, we can begin with them i\ 
some form of manual occupation. AH we have for them to do now 
Is the housekeeping work on the wards, as the work in the bam and 
stable is done by the chmnic demented patients, who, no mstter 
what they might have been under proper training, are now hopelet 
ly unlit to live anywhere but iu an asylum. We really then have 
no occupation for our recent cases among the men in the winter, 
1 count it a fortunate accident that this winter we have a bank of 
earth to dig away, which, on account of its location, can be worked 
al iill winter, as this will give at least manual occupation to as 
many of our recent cases as can be safely allowed to work there. 
Uowerer, there are many more who need occupation who cannot 
work out of doors for various reasons. What is to be done with J 
them? There are many ways in which occupation could be found t 
for them, but just now the most feasible way seems to be such aecea- i 
sary provision as would enable us to utilize the lal<or of our patients i 
iu tlie production of articles needed in our own domestic establlah- 
meut. That form of occupation which would give us the greatest J 
diversity would be the transforming of our large annual production ] 
of itigB into carpets for use in the wards. Those who were to< 
stupid to do anything else could sort the rags, the more intelUgenI 
could cut and sew theui, and thr \]w»t intelligeut could dye i 
weave them into carpets and rugs. Another means of occupatiiH 
wonld be the making and remaking of matfressex and the stuffing ' 
and upholftering of furnitTirc. Again we ought to be able to meod 
all and make a great deal of onr furniture. This, with juiintiag and. 
AnUhtng, LB skilled labor, and onc« acqalred could be utilised hi thd 
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Ineceseary woodwork aud jiainting to keep the institution in repair. 
In tinie we could do our own priniiiig and manufacture our own 
brooms and brushes, as they do in the state hospital at Norristown, 
Pa.; and, guided bv experience, these means of creative occnpatioa 
could be diversified in many ways to the great advantage of our 
jtatients aud with marked saving to the state. Some ekilled labor 
would be necessary to organize and maintain this work, but this 
cost would be more than compensated by the result attained, in (he 
Llarger number of recoveries and the provision of definite, useful 
f direction to the energies of our chronic patients, which are now 
^inanifestod in noise, violence and destructiveness. 

It has been the greatest of misfortunes, as I said last winter, 

I that the public bad such wrong notions of the condition and func- 

I lions of our hospitals for the insane, and also such unwarranted con- 

i ceptions of what constitutes insanity. If you will only try to re- 

I alize that insanity does not change the nature of man, but that his 

surroundings sometimes do, and that in all dli-ections except those 

in which his mental processes are peiTerted he think and feels he 

you do, is hurt by carelessness and neglect, brightened by sympathy 

and encouragement, just as you are; also, that he needs industrial 

i employment and occupation, re-education and training, as well as 

I medical trt-atmenl for his physical ills, and all of you who have 

I iieard this paper will, when the question brought up here comes be- 

Ifore the legislature for solution, give encouragement and assistance 

t to us in our efforts to pi-ovide creative industrial occupation for the 

(treatment of our recent cjises and the useful employment of our 

i«bronic cases. 



I VISITS TO KUKOPKAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THK INSANE. 



Pursuant to the appointment of his Excellency, Governor Nelson, 
[ visited, during the summer of 1894, a large number of charitable 
ltd correctional institutions, notably those of I'aris, and including 
' form of care for the defective, dependent and delinquent 
1 am under obligations to the officials abroad for their unl- 
bnn courtesy, and my credential from the State of Minnesota se- 
•nred me every facility for investigation. It is not practicable 
lithlu the limits of this repi^irt to give a complete account of some 
Uxtj" Institutions of the most varied character. T beg to submit. 
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therefore, my field notes in the insane hospitals only, wilh some pre- 
liminary observations. 

The subject of the care of the insane is of pressing importance In 
the State of Minnesota, botli on account of the large amount of 
money annually required for the support ot these wards of the state, 
and because of the immediate necessity for still further provision for 
their care bj the erection of a fourth hospital. The present crowded 
conditions under which treatment is canied on is not only a source 
of unnwessary suffering to the patients, but also a means of making 
their residence permanent by preventing proper care. 

The better opinion of the most competent tends steadily to the 
conclusion that more money, more care, more medical attention, 
must bf bestowed upon the insane in the first stages of their malac^^ 
It ought to be understood that the rule is, that an insane person, 
rarely recovers except in the early montlis of treatment. If, by 
Increasing the attention, and, of course, increasing the cost, In theJ 
care of new cases, the percentage of cures can be very largely io- 
creased. It follows that, not only the dictates of humanity, hut what 
appeals still more strongly to some statesmen, the financial inter' 
ests of the state, will be conserved. It is far better to take can* of, 
a patient expensively for a year than to care for him at a moderate 
cost for twenty years, Besiiles the state could have the advantage 
of his labor, if cured, during nineteen of those years. The argoment'j 
is complete and selfevident. In the best institutions abroad the 
same diet is by no means given to all patients. Though sonietimei, 
indeed often, the diet is regulated by what the patient pays, It l» 
well understood that a generous diet may aid largely in the cure of 
the early cases iind is not needed by the chronic casi's. Tlie use at 
baths of various kinds has a well recognized therapeutic value. lo- 
dividunl cure, generous diet, special batlis, and sometimes the UW' 
of electricity, are all useful, and in the aggregate expensive. Th» 
nse of amusements and of work, according to the condition of th4 
patients, are recognized as promoting recovery. The interests <rf. 
science are served by careful post mortem examinations. It will 
found, also, that we cannot rely upon this work done elsewhere 
for the tyi>e of insanity and its physical correlations will differ with 
race, climate and hnbits of the people. Each conntr;*- must find Ita 
own facts. 

These suggestions are full of Instruction to us in the care nf 
Inanne in Minnesota. We must spend more money first that 
■pend less afterwanis. It is believed by nonie of iJie best aothorl 
ties, that, even in the present state of science fully three-fourtla 
the Inwine might be cure<l. If thli« were a fact with u« no fcMirth 
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t hoepitnl would be needed. If that hoapital be liglitly located and 
jdonned we may not need another for a generation. We muat not 
be niggardly in the use of money foi- the three hospitals now ei- 
ietent, pi-ovided that money is used in the direction of better care for 
new cases. The whole question of unrestricted state care for the 
insane is one that will bear investigation, but it ie beyond the limits 
of this report to enter into that discussion. 

The training and fitness of all persona connected with tie per- 
f sonal care of the insane is more rigidly looked into than ever before. 
I Hone but trained nurses are fitted for the work. Buperintendentfl 
I and physicians must be chosen, not alone on account of special 
Klnowledge, but must also be fitted by temperament for their task- 
No scheme of treatment or method of care can eliminate tlie 
^ large share of influence which is had by the personality of the man 
n who comes in contact with the patient. Some medical 
officers are fated to cure and others have natural endowments, en- 
tirely apart from their will, which pronounce tlie patient's doom. 
\niat is to a degree true of every sick room is a controlling truth in 
mental diseases. 

l.tNATIf ASYMM. tllKMINGtlAM. KSdl-ANT* 

This asyluTU was founded in 1849. There is a group of brick 
I liuildings in large and fine grounds, with ornamental trees and 
BthnibB. The place is called Winstin Green. It was formerly quite 
1 the edge of the town looking out into the country, but the town 
B now closed in about it. Dr. Whitcomb is the physician in charge. 
I, \i9it io the infirmary ward shows windows opening on both sides, 
• plenty of light and air. There are fifteen beds in the main 
There are four single rooms in the dormitory, with five beds 
t the end of the ward. The place is very homelike, with birds and 
I and potted plants. Easy chairs are scattered about, and 
lere is an open fireplace in the middle of the ward. There are 
■en wards, and there is a piano or harmonium in each ward. 
Iiere is one bathroom in the infirmary. The plumbing has all betai 
lone over since I was there eighteen years ago. They now have 
I closets of the best form, A woman nurse is in charge of 
• infirmary. Tliere are fi20 patients in this instilution, of whom 
t are women. There are thirty-two male attendants and thirty- 
D women. There are two women in the men's wards. There are 
liree regular and one clinical physician. 

lUls institulinn is managed in the interest of acute cases. New 

S are all put on one ward and go at once to bed. They remain 

I one week, sometimes longer. There are nine single rooms 
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in this ward. There are eight beda in the dormitory for tlie ( 
nse of new patients. This is also a very pleasaot ward. There j 
a lavatory for each ward. The bathroom has in It eight tubs, 
the patients are bathed once a week. There is very little medlci 
use of bathe, although cold douches are sometimes used. There a 
DO electric baths and little massage. A printing office and boc 
bindeiy are kept up, in which the patients work. Half hour bathi 
are sometimes given to induce sleep, and sometimes a wet pack ii ^ 
used for the quieting of cases of excitement. Tobacco is furnished 
to those poor patients who work. The patients who desire to do bo 
are allowed to smoke. Cards and other games are furnished In 
abundance to such patients as are in condition to use them. I'ictures 
abound, and there is some statuary. There is a padded room, which, 
however, is very little used. There are no restraints employed, not 
even seclusion. Hie straight jacket has been used but three times 
in ten years, and then in cases of moral insanity. Dr. Whitcomb 
says acute cases ought to be separate from chronic eases. He would 
have also in connection with his institution a special hospital. "RierB m 
are twenty idiots in the institution who are to be moved to Kobbery<l 
Hill Asylum as soon as their quarters are provided. There is aj 
dormitory which is used for suicides and epileptics, containing fort^l 
beds. One attendant acts as night watch. The chamber vessels anS 
put into the chairs as fixtures, because two men have been killed hf 1 
Tiolent patients who used the loose ones. One ward had thirteen 
epileptics and fourteen general paralytics. Tliere is considerable 
work furnished to patients who desire it. The thirty acres of ground 
pronde a good deal of gardening and outside work, and there arftJ 
tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, and machine shops. There is also Urn 
male laundry for foul linen. The dormitories have as a rule tWrtjIia 
two beds. There are, however, smaller dormitories, and they ranRvl 
all the way from three beds up to thirty-two. The raattressea aj^ 
made of sea grass and hair. Woven wire springs are used and hai^l 
wood bedsteads. Dr. Whitcomb (hinka the hardwood bedsteads ftt^ 
stronger and better than iron. He has no insects. He has gathere*! 
together quite an extended museum, atones, minerals, glasied brick^ J 
cloths, stuffed birds and animals, grains, woods, shells. BpoDKeB,4 
china and ehlua making, castings and weapons. There is a amtlllfl 
building by itself which is used for dissecting purposes. In whldl" 
are dissected, as far as possible, all the dead. Tt is a small building 
worth about $1,000, but coat something more fo build It. 

The place used as a dinlngroom Is also used aa a hall. Over 400 
persons eat together. ITie men and women arc put at the name (•• J 
ble and treated as Indies and gentlemen. They have theatrleiils wm 
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concerts once a week; also, a dance once a week. There is a cricket 
team in the asylum which plays matches with outside teams once 
a week and even wins in these encounters. 

In the epileptic and suicidal ward, on the women's side, tliere 
are cribbed bedsteads, which have been cut down and padded so aa 
to prevent the patients injuriug themgelves in case o( fits. Dr. 
Whitcomb says that patients are not so violent as they used to be. 
Insanity seems to be taking another form, and added, ''Whether it 
is the change of treatment or something else, I do not know." This 
Is a very aatisfactory asylum. 

itlBBBRY AfiVLUM. NEAR BIHMINGHAM. KXGl.ANI. 

This institution belongs to the city of Birmingham, but is located 
in the eountrj- on account of cheapness of the land. They have 160 
acres. The physician in charge says he tries to work the patients, 
but does uot succeed in getting them to do much. There are a 
large number of epileptics here. They get lunch and tobacco ia 
return for work, but do not get money. This is an institution lat^ 
founded for the chronic insane of Birmingham. They all go in the 
first place to the city hospital, and patients who are intended (or 
this institution are selected after examination and sent here. All 
the patients, therefore, in Kubbery have been first in the other asj- 
lom. There is no retreat, however, in connection with this for the 
feeble and aged. Practically speaking, there is no treatment in this 
Institution for insanity. There is tre.itment for ordinary cases of 
sickness. Practically, it is not expected that those who are sent 
here will recover. "But," added the physician, "some do get well in 
spite of our expectation." The cost is about eight shillings per 
week for each patient, which includes clothing and managing ex- 
penses. There are eight separate buildings. The largest building 
holds about 140 patients. There are fiSfi inmates here, of whom 338 
are men. There are two physicians and one nurse to every fifteen 
patients have care during the day, and three night nurses on each 
sHe. The majority of patients here are panpers. There are private 
patients who pay from fifteen shillings to a guinea per week, and 
have rooms and care in proportion. 

The buildings are of brick, well built, two or three stories In 
Height, and are practically in Ihe open conntry, though there is a 
mDnll hamlet near. The erounds are ornamented with trees and 
shrubhcrv'. TIip walla of the buildings have growing up on them ivy, 
flowering plants, roses, etc. 

The place was founded in 1SS2. Tt is not yet finltthed. The final 
capacity of the institution will be 800. The administration building 
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contains the offices, stor.?room8, etc. There is a bakery for the en- 
tire place. The foul linen Inundrj' is nin by men for the male aide 
and the foTil laundry by women for the women's side. Then there ' 
is n larpe fienernl Iniindry. There is a sewing room, in which the 
women were working, where I noticed the odor was rather bnd. ^ 
There is a day room in which women work, built square or nearly j 
so, and quite comfortable. There are seven pianos in the inatitntiorii 1 
The kitchen is pi-ovided with gas ranges. The feeding is as follows; J 
At 7:45 in the morning, bread, butter and coffee; at 10;30, there in 7 
a lunch for workers, coffee, bread and cheese; at 12:30. dinner; at j 
4 o'clock lunch for the workers in the laundry, and at 6 o'clock ] 
supper. The diningroom has about 400 chairs. The patients 1 
who are not able to go to the diningroom eat in Ihe wards, i 
There is a stape in the diningroom, and they have dances once a j 
week, and theatricals once in two or three weeks, It is more diffl- , 
cult to provide entertainments on account of the distance from the I 
city, Tliere is no mechanical restraint and no chemical restraint.! 
Tile physician in chaise thought Ihnt medical treatment is the bet- i 
ter tivatiiient. Drugs are always administered by the physiciane^ 
and never by the nurses. There is a large day ward, about forty! 
by eighty, in which are tables and couches. It is stiff and awkward. 
There are here 132 patients. The dormitories contain about sixty J 
beds each. There are night nurses for the epileptics and suicidei. j 
There are wooden beds and hair mattresses in all the dormitortet. j 
The hair mattress is thin, and there is a mattress below that of j 
mixed stuff. There are no special chances for pathological retiearc^,! 
Post mortem examinations are made on all bodies where friends of 1 
the deceased do not object. The bath tubs are fitted with what IB ] 
knowii as the lock-lever asylum valve. This is a valve arranged foe j 
regiilatinc the supply of water so that cold water is run Into th»i 
bath I lib first. This is to prevent the scalding of patients thron^S 
. the carelessness of nurses. There is a general bathronm with e!(d 
tubs. 

In addition In the farm work, there are tailor, carpenter nnA]| 
shoe shop«. There is a recreation room for the rurses. whirh I« f 
plcas-nnt place. The chapel is tts-'d for riinn-h of Fnclnnd senic««,J 

There are low beds in the epileptic wnnlM, and thiTi- arc no fip^^ 
leptics here except those who are Insane. The most tnmbleSoiM I 
of nil the Insane are the epileptics. The Inflrmary Is adapted fnrl 
an ordinary dormltori'. At one end of it (hen> is a sitting room forJ 
convalearentH. There are books scattered about. This asylum tfrl 
not nearlv an nttrnctive and homelike as the one In Wtnjwm Orren \ 
In the city, altlioiiirh il hn!« ihe ndvuntnge of being mn-h more mod-'j 
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era, aud on the whole is built upou a more scientific plan. But 
oeltlier the architect nor the management seemed to have a senee 
of comfort Mechanically, the place seeme to be well managed. 
But you feel no sense of harmony or power, 

ST. ANDTIKWS IIOSI'ITAL. EMOl.AM'. 

This institution is managed by a private corporation. It is lo- 
cated in the city of Northhampton. Dr. Bailey is the physician la 
charge. There are large grounds with level lawns and trees aud 
flowers. Solid stone buildings of the old style with ii-on gates and 
B porter's lodge at the ojjening. They are also building new wards, 
and in fact the entire institution is being remodeled upon the latest 
plans. Tliere are 350 patients, of whom 177 are women. In the 
first division of the first class there is a parlor for eighteen patients 
with a ward, and also single rooms. In the second division of the 
first class there are nineteen patients. The price charged is from 
two guineas a weel; upward according to conditions. There are 
eight beds in the dormitory, and private rooms are nsod and larger 
prices charged. TTiere is a diningroom for each division in the first 
class. Each division has its parlor. These rooms ai-e ier\- well 
furnished, and have a sense of wealth and comfort. The single 
rooms ai-e most of them rather small. There is a hospital ward for 
both first and second classes. One attendant for each four patients 
is about the average. The hospital ward has rather more and other 
wards less. The new building is built with rooms instead of the 
ordinary long wards. The new building is of two stories with a 
recreation room below and the dormitory above. There is a one 
story building which is new, with two wards provided to care for 
twenty-four patients in each ward. There is a long jmssage open- 
ing into the rooms which face south. There are billiard rooms and 
a parlor between the two wards. These are very fine and well 
furnished. Tlie bathrooms are very elegant. Each tub is separate 
from the ollicrs with tile partitions. The lighting is by electricity. 
The new wanis and buildings now being erected are of brick. In 
the one story ward the brick is whitf. 

They are very elegant in construction and in finish. The female 
side is even more legant in its famishing than the men's side. The 
first division has a ^ery fine parlor. There is also a billiard room 
for women. The second division of tlii' first class is not so good, but 
la Tcry well fitted up. The recreation hall is used for a dining hall 
fM convalescent patients of Ihe first class. The kitchen is a model. 
There are steam boilers for vegetables. There are gas stoves as well 
,4a coal stoves, and a steam oven is used for potatoes. The theory 
of this institution Is to provide a high class diet. The patients most 
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be ted well. A Terj generous diet is regarded b.v the mnnageitieDt 
aa therapeutic. The secood claaa patientB pay twenty-flve shillings 
a week. They have splendid dorroitoriea on the men's side. There 
are apartments for some patients consisting of parlor and bedrooia j 
with a special nurse. These are very well furnished with varioas 
pictures, yiianos. etc. There is a special study made of each cast 
during its earlier weeta here. Borne use is made of electricity; It ii | 
found to he useful in cases of hysteria. There are no Turkish bathi j 
and no massage. There are a few detached villas in the ground! i 
which are used for more wealthy patients and for members of the 
aristocracy. 

This instituHon has a very heavy endowment, and Is managed In 
the Interests of the upper classes. 

BGTHLEUICM ASYLUM. LONDOX. BNGI.4NII. 

This is the institution from which the name "Bedlam" has been 
derived by a corruption of ita proper name. It is a three-story solid 
block of brick buildings. There is a large portico in the front, and 
there is a heavy Wren-like dome above the center building. The 
groQuds are large for the location. There is a lawn, flowers and 
trees. Dr. Smith is the superintendent. There is a man in the 
padded cell who is in for the third time; another man in a dark room. 
There is a good deal excitement through the institution. It is a , 
hospital for acute cases. There are a good many paralytics. There i 
are a number of padded rooms. There are from 300 to 400 patients. 
The ground floor is used as well as the upper stories. The lower i 
floor is dark and gloomy, having an aspect almost like cloisters. The 
rule in this institution is only to tjilce patients for one year, but pay- 
ing patients may remain longer. There as an endowment for forty ' 
incurable cases. One attendant for every five patients; no epileptics 
admitted. Each ward has its own dinlngroom. The dormitories 
have eight beds, and there are also single rooms. There is a read- 
ingroom of square form in each of the better wards. The walls are 
of rough brick. These are being papered. The effect of paper upon ,, 
the walls is thought to make them warmer than paint. 

The object of this inslilution in to pn>vide for acute cases of Uie i 
better class, those wlio have no mon<>y or have but little, and wh© 
might feel degraded if sent to one of the pauper lunatic asylams. 

The bath tubs are cased in wood. The patients are bathed bj" 
force where nerensary, Irat force is used as lillle as practicable. Pro- 
longed baths are fonnd useful for liysteriral women. 

I accompanied Dr. Hmith npou his daily round of visitation to the 
patients. He seemed to be rulher a nervous excitable man himaelf, 
and the entin- place steenied to partake of his rharmrl eristics, lliq^ 
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patients were much more febrile than is usual in such institiitloni, 
aad the general impression of the place waa far from pleasant or 
hopeful, though the statistics seem to indicate that a very good 
percentage of the patients admitted here are cured. 



TEIH UIDDLEBBX OODNTY ASYLUM-A SUBURB OB- LONDON. 

This institution is located in the edge of the coontrj, with ample 
grounds, plenty of fresh air, wide lawns, and a bright view. I ^yaa 
liept waiting in this institution half an hour while the attendants 
tried to find a physician. Nobody seemed to be in charge. All of 
the patients here are from Middlesex, one of the coantien in the city 
of London. There are about 1,180, of whom fiSO are women. 

I inquired of the physician as to the methods of treatment. The 
nse of drugs is regarded as valuable, especially in the earlier stages 
of insanity. Paraldehide is used. There is a receiving ward la 
which first cases are placed. This consists of a long corridor, also 
fliugle rooms. There are flowers, and on the whole it Is pleasant. 
There are separate bathrooms. Bath tubs are encased in wood for 
each ward. Patients are bathed once a week or oftoner if necessary. 
There are no prolonged baths. The large ward has a diningroom 
of its own. There is one v/nnl with a double row of rooms and a 
corridor in the middle. Of course, this is dark and bad. Dr. Eard- 
ley Wilmot, the firat assistant physician, says chat there should be 
a separate building for acute cases. 

There is considerable opportunity here for work. They have 
Bhoe shops, tailor shop, carpenter, wheelwright and painting shops; 
also, work on the farm and garden. The kitclieu furnishes employ- 
ment, also the coaling and the cleaning. The women have sewing, 
kitchen work and cleaning. They find in experience that the pauper 
patients work easier than the upper classes. Of course, pauper pa- 
tients must not be understood as meaning those who are in the 
charity sense paupers, but those who being insane have no friends 
able to support them. There are over 300 women who are inmates 
here at work, and five attendants to every forty-two patients on 
the refractory wards. There are twenty-eight idiot boys here. The 
epileptic and suicidal ward has thirty-nine beds. There is one night 
watch. The dormitories have from twelve to forty l>eds. Some of 
the dormitories have wall linoleum or wainscotting about four feet 
high. There are wooden bedsteads which are to be replaced by Iron. 
There are Ave pianos in the institution and two billiard 
There is a fine chnpel and also a theater. The kitchen Is an 
able one. The cooking is done by steam. 
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Asri.tiua Fon the insane is pabis.— st. amnb. 

I was fii'st showD tlie inflrmary, wliich ib a two-story building. 
There were three rooms with twelve beds io each room; also, a cabi- 
net and bath for each, department. The chief guard had an adjoin- 
ing room, and there was a garden on the outside for the confaiea- 
cents who were in the ini3rmary. The inflrmary ia used for patienta 
sufferin^r from acute diseases other than iusanity. 

My next visit was to the diningroom — for sixty persons. There 
was also a large room for living in winter. This room was square 
and not very clean; it was for the use of convalescents. The room 
was not attractive nor well furnished. A washroom and cabinet 
adjoined these quarters. There was also a garden connected with, 
this seetion. and this btiildinfr was of two stories. 

I visited next another similar pavilion for sixty persons, and it 
may be said that buildings for sixty persons with courts between 
and separate gardens is the model upon which this asylom has been 
constructed. The method gives opportunity for quite diversified 
classification of the insane. The general bathroom was quite ex- 
tensive. There were seventeen tubs for men and the same number 
on a different side for women. Vapor baths were also used, to- 
gether with the shower bath, and also hand hose baths, One bath 
covered with a wooden cover fitted about a man's neck held him in 
place. This method of bathing is used with patients who are in a 
state of great excitation, and they are permitted to remain in the 
water for several hours. There was also a chair bath, used for pa- 
tients where their condition indicated it. There are eighteen cello 
for what the French call "the agitated." The light comes from a 
window at the top. The tloor was of hard wood and the wall !■ 
«-ainse«il(>d six feet high. 

The jaciiet is Komctiniea used, wliich fastenf Hie iirms so as to 
prevent the patient from doing damage to himself or others or his 
cloihiiig; but no restraint is used for the legs, llromide-chloral and 
other sedatives are used where indicated by the excited eondltion 
of the patieate. In addition to the eighteen cells spoken of above, 
there are four dark cells used for the dangerous insane. The celli 
for the agitated are placed upon a semicircle, with comdor immedi- 
ately in front of thi- cells and an open court fomplcting the eemi- 
circie- nieie is a court outside for the agitated, Rurroumled with 
a high widl. The diningroom for tliese patients is v-ry plain, and 
tio dishes are used. There are four attendants. Tlie food for the 
patients is served nl 7, 11 and (i p. m. In the morning tliey are J 
Ben wl sonp and bread They liuve meat every day, and at six o'clooh J 
they have beef lea and dessert. The bedrnoms on the first lloor hftTft'l 
light on Ijolh sides. This W also Ime abtive, Tlie paralyHca and ' 
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epileptics are kept in a separate division. In the large chapel there 
are services for the insane conducted every Simdnj. The striictiipe 
of the plant is as follows: In the middle there is a central building 
which is used chiefly for the kitchen. There is also a laundry and 
a library in this central building. At one end of the [■ectaugle ia 
the chapel, and at other end the administration building. There are 
on each side of ihe rectangle seven pavilions. One side is used for 
men and the opposite side for women. There is a diningroom for 
the attendants. Ten physicians are employed in the institution, all 
of whom are men. In the central buildinj; spoken of above there is 
a piano and organ, a reading and a study room. It may be said 
that all the divisions are very plain. There are very few oraamenta 
anywhere, and in this respect the place is very mnch inferior to 
many American Institutions. The classification seemed, however, to 
be much more perfect. Opposite the main institution there is a 
central bureau, which will take care of perhaps 150 patients. All 
the insane of I'aris are sent in the first instance to St. Anne. Usa- 
ally they are taken by the police, and when violent they are taken 
to the depot of police until papers can be secured and patients regu- 
larly committed. At the central bureau an examination is liad in 
order to find out the form of insanity, and as far as possible the his- 
tory of the patient. On the side for women there are three rooms 
or wards, and also a general bathroom. There are seventy-three 
beds for women in the central bureau. All the insane for the de- 
partment of the Seine come first to St. ,\nne, and are sent from this 
place with diagnosis and history to the other institutions. There 
are simps in which considerable work is done by the patients. There 
is a machine shop, and carpentry and turning shops, in which doors 
are made by hand. There is a shop for making and mending shoes 
and slippers. There is a tailor shop, in which eight or ten men are 
employed. There are also plumbing and tin shops. A large number 
of the patients work in the garden. A regular street nins between 
the asylum proper and the central bureau. Adjoining is a garden, 
offices and some houses. 

ASYLDM FOR THR IN8U4B AT VTLLEyiTIF. PARiS, 

This is a new institution located in the sonth suburbs of Paris. 
It looks to the south over a wide and level landscape. The land' 
Bcape is cut up into small fields and pleasant gardens. There is a 
group of stone buildings, most of which are two stories in height. 
Some are four stories high. There are yards — courts, with flowers 
nnd shmbs. The grounds are large and are surrounded with a wall 
eigh t feet high, The gates are locked : the concierge at the first gate 
wonid not admit me, but sent me to the central gate. There are in 
tills inetitntinn abont I.KftO patients. 800 of whom are women. The 
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first qoapter Tigited is for alcoholics, in which there were forty-ei^t 
patients. 

I next visited the girls' school for the feeble-minded. There were 
aeveutj-eight girls from six to sixteen years old, who spend two 
hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon in worlt. They 
also have gymnastics and instruction in housekeeping. They are 
taught sewing. There are twenty-six beds in the dormitory. There 
are fifteen idiots in the place who are not in the school. There are 
ninety-six older idiots and epileptics. 

I next visited a quarter for ninety women who worlt In the 
laundry and garden. There are twenty-six beds in the dormitory — 
bedsteads of iron and the beds of wool. Thei-e are altogether forty- 
two dormitories. There is a recreation building in the center, used 
for concerts and the like. The infirmary contains IfjO beds. The 
linen room is large and airy and five insane women were at work 
here. In one quarter I found 110 of the febrile or agitated patients. 
There were six attendants. Tills institution is secular. There are 
no Sisters of Charity. In the court the women were lying about, 
some of them on the ground in the sun, which was very hot. There 
were not seats enough for tlie patients to all sit down. There is a 
Bittingroom used in the evening. There are fourteen different pavil- 
ions or quarters in the institution, seven of which are for men. 
There are fourteen bath, tubs in a room ; also very good shower bath. 
E^ch patient takes a bath weekly. There are said to be in this in- 
stitution eighty women affected with general paresis; also, epilep- 
tics, paralytics, alcoholics and dements. Eighty women are engaged 
in washing windows and the like, what is known as the interior serv- 
ice. There is no difference made here between the patients who pay 
and those who do not. They pay at the rate of ninety francs per month. 
Patients are sent here from St. Anne, the clinic asylum; also a few in 
the neighborhood not residing in the city of Paris are said to come 
direct. Forty-five women were at work in the laundry. In the work 
shop they make the chairs for the Institution and general repairs 
for the place. They also make tables and coffins. Ten men are en- 
gnged. Tliere is a machine shop for general repairs in winVh six 
men work. Twelve men work in the shoe shop, the same number 
in the tailor shop. Ten men carry coal, four men take care of the 
horses, and many work in the garden. Tliere are ten in the medical 
staff — two physicians-in-chief, two department physicians, four in- 
ternes and two In the pharmacy. There is a central reservoir and 
also n ri^ntral kitchen, which is a model plant, Tliere are four cen- 
tra] heating plants. There are twenty-four cpll» which .ire ufed for 
those who arc dlfBcult to control. Chloral and the bromides are 
nsed for quieting patients. Besides the use of the cell the long pan- 
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talon is also used. Each pavilion has two floors witt a dormitory 
above and below and a reading or sittingrooni. Every eigttj per- 
sona have a diningroom. The middle building in front is the admin- 
istration building, and that is four stories higli. Some of the pa- 
tients work in the ofQces. In the library there are 4,000 volumes, 
which are of very varied kinds of literature, are weli bound and in 
good condition, 

THE HOSPITAL OP B1CI5TRB. 

The portal of the hospital is like that of an old castle. Inscribed 
in front of the portal is the French national legend — "Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity." In this institution there are 180 epileptics, 
1,800 old men, 580 insane, 155 idiots and Imbecile boys and 128 idiot 
and imbecile girls, making nearly 3,000 inmates altogether. The 
buildings are old and rambling, I first visited the epileptics — one 
dormitory of sixteen beds, another of twenty-two beds. The bed- 
steads are of iron. Over some of them there is a bandage so that 
the patients shall not fall out when they have fits. There is an 
infirmary for epileptics, in which there are thirty-eight beds. An- 
other dormitory has forty-five beds. There is a library, small and 
commonplace. The epileptics have a bathroom. While I was there 
one boy was taken with a very violent fit and another one sprang 
forward and hit him in the face knocking him down on the floor. 
None of the attendants seemed surprised, 

Blcetre was formerly a prison, and in the court adjoining the 
quarters for the epileptics there was a deep dungeon for the con- 
demned to work in. This is now filled up. The imbeciles have va- 
rious shops — carpentry, machine shop, painting, shoe shop and tailor 
sliop. They make all the clothes for the imbecile department. There 
(ire schools for the young boys and also for the girls. The schools 
are separate. There is a yard for gymnastics. The buildings in the 
ImlKicile qiiartiT ;irs of brick and are comparatively new. In con- 
nection with Bicetre there is a criminal prison. It Is upon the cir 
cular plan. There are five sections, each of which has five cells, ex- 
cept one. There is one bed In each cell. The window in each cell 
Is toward the wall. There are iron bars and the criminal insane 
are permitted to talk together. They were taking their supper of 
soup, bread and green beans. The indn«try of the criminal prison- 
ers Is to make laurel leaves for the prizes for the public schools. 
Thene are made of Rreen paper. 

In the main bnlldingH there are twenty cells for the agitated; a 
high wall at one side and two rows of cells opposite each other open 
Into a IKfle court, and the fourth side of the reetangle has a grating 
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Open into the air. There are five diningrooma for the insane, t 
there are tliree diDingrooms for old men. The aBjlum for p««or c 
men who ai-o not insane is in a separate building, but conneeU 
with the same general establishment. The buildtog is fonr storie&'V 
high with a mansard roof. There is one kitchen for the entire p\aee. f 
Thero an' thirty beds in the dormitory for the obi men. The donoW I 
toriea are narrow. Tiie old men who are feeble eat in their dorml- I 
tory, using a little stand for the table. Tbc lower part of the atandftJ 
serves for other purposes. I inquired at what age the old men were f 
admitted, to be toid that they had old men in Bicetre from for^'l 
years up. In the bathroom for the old men there were eleven tnb&J 
Th^re was also a bfirber shop and a washroom. I visited the dining J 
room in which the old men were at dinner and found them eating I 
with their hnts on. There were thirty-six tables and eight persotn \ 
at each table. They eat at 7, 11 and o p. m. The meat is 8 
a' eleTen n'dorJt. In the chapel there are services on Sunday, wblcfa.] 
are attended by nil the inhabitants of the place who are able to go. [ 
Tliere are no religious services for the criminal prisoners. In tlitfj 
Btmctnre of ihis place there was originally, in the front ixiri, an old'i|^ 
chateau, and In tliu rear where the prison now is for the rriminalEl 
insane there was od old prison. With these two buildings as nncleafl J 
the remainder of the vast place has been ImOt op. 

What Bieetre is for the men, the asylum of Salpietriere is for the J 
women. The tendency more and more is to malce this place a retmt J 
of the hopeless, both of the insane and of the paupers. 

WYL. SWITZEIlLANr. 

Here is an iusane asylum and a home for aged poor for the Cub>^ 
ton of San CalL The institution is for tbc chronic insane. TlWg 
Tillage is small and the hospiial is at one side of ilto rillastN | 
tically in the country. Therv art large grdunde xurrofindcd by J 
an iron fence. Tlic view is plcn»ant and stn-tches far to the i 
tain». It n]M>ns din-i'tly to the fields. The buildings are iif Monti 
and detached. The middle haitding is nsed for ndiiiluJKtratioD parrfl 
poseni. The reception mom has a hardwood floor and aliw hardwoed<l 
chairs. There arc 317 jtatlfuts, 157 of whom are women. There are 
sixteen rooms for two persons on each side. There are also Mmi* 
single room*. Tliere Is a hllllani room. Two and one-half frnnrs 
per day up to seven francs are charged for those patients who pay 
Bccnrdini: to ihpir accommod.itions. Thrre- fourths of a franc per i 
day Is jwid by the govprument for the poor. The canton hoUt the I 
bafldings. There (s a bathroont with usnal ncctimmodallons. AD' i 
patients take one bath a week. Iti-re are etaht bedn In the Infirm- 
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ary. The first meal ia at six o'cloefe in flie morning in summer and 
seven o'clocli in the winter, and consists of coffee and bread. At 
eleven o'clock they have meat and vegetablcB. At half-past three, 
coffee, bread and cheese, and half-past six, soup and sausage, 

A sittingroom and over it a dormitory for ten beds is next visited. 
There is a diningroom adjoining. The idiots and the old people are 
together. There are thirty epileptics in the inatitutioD and twenty 
feeble-minded children. There is a building for the old and the 
qniet, in which there are aevt-nty-one women ; in a similar building, 
sixty-nine men. The place is heated by steam, and the cooking is for 
the most part done by steam. The plant makes its own gas from 
oil. There ia a carpentry shop which I visited. Eighty-nine men 
are in a building for the insane. The hydro-therapeutic treatment is 
in vogue here. Patients are kept twelve hours at a time in a closed 
bath tub with their heads projecting, when violent. Formerly vio- 
lunt patients were kept in a bath tab three or four days. There 
were six men in the men's bathroom at this time in order to quiet 
them. The object sought did not seem to be very succeasfuUy 
achieved. In the diningroom the floor was made of small stones 
joined with cement. The patients work in the house, in the garden 
SQd in the fields. Chloral, morphine and antipyrine ia given to the 
patients, especially the epileptics, but these are administered for 
ordinary bodily sickness and not with the expectation of controlling 
the mental trouble. There is also an apothecary shop connected 
with the place. There is a dissection house for post mortem work, 
elegantly built of granite, which coat 60,000 francs. In the past two 
years there have been 132 dissections. When I asked the phyaician 
if this was not a large number for the population he said, "Well, they 
are half dead when Ihey come here," About eighty per cent of the 
brains of the insane show lesions, twenty per cent do not; but of the 
last, he thinks that there are probably lesions which are not discov- 
ered. There are two physicians in the institution. The director 
gets 6,000 francs per year, the assistant physician 1,500 francs. 
The plant is constructed with fonr bniMiugK, each wilh a wing at 
each rorner of the rectangle. In the front between the buildings 
18 the ndministrntion building. In the center of the rectangle is 
the heating plant, etc. Just outside the end of the rectangle ia the 
diasecliim house. The physician who showed me the place said that 
Insanity was caused very largely by alcohol. There is for this can- 
tan another institnlion for the insane near Kagatz, St. Birrainsberg. 
TTie instilutiou at Wyl is for the chronic insane and the other in- 
stitution is for the acute insane. 
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FIIANKFORT. OEBMANY.— CITY INSANE HOSPITAL. 

Located in beautiful grounda with ornamentul buildings, built 
of roBe colored atone and near the city. There are 300 patients, of 
whom 145 are women. Tlie patients pay from two to bis marks per 
day, and special patients who have special arcommodations pay from 
ten to fifteen marks per day. The city pays for the paupers. The 
mid<lle tiuildiug is nsed for administration purprses, and cnntaias, 
besides the library, a directors' and physicians' room. I visited tha 
kitchen. They have at 6:30 breakfast, coffee and bread. They have 
light re[>ast again at ten o'clock ; at 12 :30 they have meat and vegeta- 
bles. Once a week they have fish or milk. At three o'clock they 
have coffee and bread, at seven o'clock butter and bread; and three 
tiroes a week, soup. The patients are divided, however, Into three 
claaaea, according to the amount that ia paid. The first class poy 
alx marks; the second class three and one-half marks and the third 
claas two marks per day, and the food diflTers according to the class. 
For the amount that is paid the administration furnishes both food 
and clothes. There are seven pianos in the hospital. There is a 
ward after the hall plan which is quite pleasant WHien the place 
ia full the quiet, chronic insane are removed to make more room, to 
cheaper private institutions on the Bhine, for whose care from one 
mark seventy to one mark thirty per day is paid, the lower amount 
being the usual sum. There la one chapel for the Catholics and the 
Protestants. The lnstit"ition has been built at different periods 
from ISfiS to 1889. The old part has stoves and the new part has 
steam. In the kitchen Uie cooking is done by steam. Of the third 
claas sixty-eight out of 11(1 work. The better classes are not bo »^aily 
persnaded to do so. The rule is to have about five patient? lo one 
narae. There are at the present time twenty-seven uHrses for 
women and seventeen for men. There is a diasection room for post 
mortem work, in which from forty to fifty dissections a year take 
place. The institution is divided into six two-atory departments for 
men and a similar construction for women. In section marked "B" 
in the notel)ook there in a sleeping room with seven beds. There ore 
also two single bedrooma. In "B" there ia a corridor between the 
wall and the rooms. There is a single room well furnished for board' 
ers. There is also an npjirtment of two rooms, parlor and bedroom. 
In each of the sections, as atated above, there is a bathroom. Aa 
u rule the patients have one bath, per week. There are also aome 
health baths given, according to the diagnosis of the case. The 
treatment of massage is used, Tliere is no diflerenco made between 
rhe rlassea as described alKive in medical treatment, bath or mas- j 
Hge; only In food and rooms. Where patients are filthy they areJ 
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I somL'times bathed by force, but the rule is never to do anything 
I agftinflt the will of the patient. The physician in charge here does 
I not believe in the bath treatment for the troublesome, in vogue 
' in Wyl, and also to some extent in Pafis. Each divisiou has ite own 
I diningroom. The urioals and cabinets are all good and modern. 
1 There is a reading room and billiard room for the first and second 
classes. They have no schools in connection with this institution. 
[ There is a gj-mnasium with simple apparatus. There are some 
, plants and pictures. The patients are permitted to smoke if they 
choose. The third class are persuaded to work by the offer of beer 
and food. There is a tailor shop and scroll-aaw room and a book- 
bindery. In the infirmary one featurm was moss beds for filthy pa- 
tients. There is also what is known in tiiis institution as the watch- 
room. Patients when first committed come into this department 
Here they are put in bed, wliere they remain from three to six weeks 
before they are iilaced in the ward to which they are supposed to 
belong. In one dormitory for the third class there were seventeen 
beds — a straw bed, over it a mattress of hair and wool mixed, and 
an iron bedstead. The floors are of hardwood, of cement or of stone. 
There are eight single cell rooms, used for the agitated, but never 
nited when it can be avoided. There is one shower bath in each 
bathroom. If the patient is troublesome they bathe him, they walk 
him and they may sometimes give narcotics. There is a carpentry 
shop. There are nine nurses at 500 marks per year, besides 
food and clothes; nine nurses iii am umrks; eight nurses at 000 
marks. Tliere are twelve women nurses at 400 marks and twelve 
at BOO marks. The director has 7.000 marks a year; first assistant, 
' 3,500; second assistant, 1,800, and third assistant, 1,200 marks per 
' year. The first two have, in addition, a dwelling, which is heated. 
The last two receive, besides their stipend, lodging and board. 

THE INSANE COLONY AT CHBEL. 

An account of a visit to Gheel, the Belgian village for the care of 
the insane. This is famous among students of the treatment of in- 
sanity, for it is the only place in the world where these unfortunates 
[ are treated on the colony plan. Oheel about twenty-five miles 
dietnnt from Antwerp, in the midst of a flat and highly fertile coun- 
try district such as is characteristic of this part of Belgium, ron- 
I slats of one long streiet, with little branch streets, like the trunk of 
[ a i>op1ar tree, tall and thin, but dowering out into little fields and 
I meadows behind, connected with these houses. In this central vil- 
lage there are some G,000 inhabitants. But Gheel is only half de- 
scribed yet, for the place is an ellipse, of which this vilkige is the 
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center, and there are twdve little hamleta gponped roiind It, all of '1 
which are a part of the colony for the insane. In these hamlets ■ 
about 6,000 more people live. Of thfi population of 12,000 about 
1,800 are insane, and a very large portion of the rest are children, 
for those Flemish believe in large families. Of the 1,800 patients 
200 are paid for by their friends, having such quarters as thf4r 
means will allow, iht highest amount paid per year being 6,000 franc* / 
and from that down to 2,000 francs. Of the patients supported bj^J 
the governmeDt being those not having private means or wealthy T 
friends, there are made three classes, according to the trouble they i 
are likely to cause in their care, either because they are filthy or-"| 
maniacal For the first class the family that takes care of the pa- 
tient receives twelve cents a day, for the second class seventeen 
cents and for the third class nineteen cents a day. This sum in- 
cludes board, lodging, washing and care. The insane are l>oarded 
in private families for these sums, and become to all intenta and i 
pui^poses members of the family, eating at the same table and shaf^ J 
ing often in the family work and as far as practicable its pleasures. I 
Only two patients are ever quartered in one house. There are fire I 
doctora for the insane. The patients who are thought to be curable.! 
have one visit a week; those who are thought to be incurable hare J 
one visit a month. Besides the doctors there are six overseers who 1 
visit each home three times a month. There is a committee of fire 1 
who make two visits a year, and also a director who comes to each 
home twice a year. Besides these an attorney is sent by the govern- 
ment from time to time to receive complaints and to examine into 
questions of property. This is an abstract of the talk given me by 
Doctor Cuisenaire before we started out on our tour of inspection. 

The infirmary is in the form of a quadrangle, with a garden for I 
the court. Three sides are built up with brick buildings, for th6 ( 
most part a story in height, while the fourth side is open with %■} 
wide view into the country. The whole place, beds, lloora, dlEinB;| 
room and kitchens, is scrupulously dean. There are at this time'l 
thirty-thrt-e women and fortj'-two men patients in the ln8titntioD.| 
There are six Sisters of Oharitj- and four male attendants. A pafrj 
sage on each side separates the sleeping rooms from the outside" 
walls. This makes the rooms safe, but also leaves them rather 
dark. There are no 8traiehfj.-)ck<>ls, or any other forms of n-sti-aint. 
The doctor assured me that no reslraiDt of any kind i« used except 
that the patients are held by attendauls in cases of emergency. 
When persona are first committetl to Oheel, tliey are sent to the! 
infirmary, where they remain for a few days while the case is stud- J 
ied, and they are then placed in one of the-familtes la the village.! 
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When a patient becomes unmanageable in auy bouse the physician 
is notified. The palifut is then sent to the infirmary for treatmenL 
It 18 significant of the success of the method that only seventy-five 
out of 1,805 patients are now in the infirmary. Here, as elsewhere, 
those who are able to pay get better rooms, food and attendance 
than those who are pensioners of the goverament. Only three of 
the patients, at the time of my risit, seemed to be in need of special 
attention from the nurses. After three-quarters of an hour at the 
infirmary the doctor took me on a tour of inspection among the 
homes of the villagers. There was no ceremony about it. The doc- 
tor opened the door and we bolted in. We looked over the houses, 
visiting the best rooms, the kitchen, and examining things as though 
each house belonged to the public. I have never seen such content- 
ment on the faces of the insane anywhere, and there was not a 
house that was not clean and in every way all that could be desired. 
The houses were of all grades, from the humble peasant's home to 
that of the well-to-do bourgeois. The quarters that were well paid 
for were correspondingly spacious, but all were good — quite as good, 
I do not doubt, as the saiic people could provide for themselves were 
they sane and able to work. Again and again the doctor asked 
the patients if they were well fed and well cared for, and always 
the flame favorable reply. The patients seemed to have the moat 
personal relations with their landlords. And this, of course, must 
arise from the system. One woman said that one of her disordered 
guests had been with her for twenty-four years. Naturally there 
are some dangers connected with such a system. One is the danger 
of cruelty and neglect. This Dr. Cuisenaire assured me never hap- 
pened. The system of supervision Is so extended and so varied 
that it constitutes an absolute safeguard. The danger to female 
patients is also one from which evil arises only at rare intervals — 
no more frequent, probably, than under other forms of treatment. 
The question would arise whether a system so successful here ought 
not to become universal. No doubt this unique colony has splendid 
Lessons, but it must be remembered that the settled conditions of 
life,the stability of the population, the sweetness and phlegmatic 
character of the Belgians, the simplicity and cheapness of their 
modes of life, the general thrift and economy, the division of land 
tenare, the general determination to make the most of their present 
position because it can only be improved by the slowest methods — 
are all elements in the environment of Gheel. What is possible 
In Belgium might not be at all suitable to the United States. Still 
it does suggest the use of the system employed in Scotland, and 
.Adopted to some extent in Massachusetts, of boarding ont in the 
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vicinity of our hospitals a part of tlii? population. The olicapnesB^ 
of all the olements of living affects also here the scale of salaries. 
For example: Dr. Peeters, a man known in two continents, re- 
ceives a salary of ¥2,000 per annum. Dr. Cuisenaire, a man of fine 
culture, large experience and in the prime of life, gets $800 a year 
and his house. The sisters at the infirmary receive fSO a year and i 
their board. 



THE EDUCATION AND CUSTODY OF THE I5IBECILE. 

HISS AUCE J. MOTT. FABlBACt.T. 

Anil plutub I piiclied intn ilio siguAre. 

A gmuDdliat; like tbe ivsi. 

Wlint Oiluk you liappeni^ Uiei-e? 

T'rwlsp the coniniry of wlint (ini- wnnld i-sppct. 

For. wlierenB all the more niuiifitroslile* "lefleot 

Fruu) nutiire nnd the type. Uie mure yunmelf approach 

Their iirei'Inei; here 1 founil bntiallty euonwcii 

I.es8 on Ihe hnman; lie Ihe liixhitlei'. nM I li-oked 

Tlic iK-arer on these foces, thai seetooi hui now so crooked 

And elaweil away (rom Rod'a prime purpose. TUey diT«Tg<^ 

A liltle from ih^ iyi»*. but somehow ralber Dt^'d 

To pity than disgust: Ihe promlneitt before 

Now dnlndliil Intn mere dlstiuctnees: nothing more. 

—Robert Brovmlo^ 



Nataral causes, pre^Tiitives and cures for idiocy were not a 
until well on in tht- present century. It is only latterly that »aj 1 
mental ab»-ration or failure has been com^idered an a physical tact, i 
Throug^h many centuries idiocy was conot^d as a ppcoliar brandJ 
of fiivor or of tdmme. Even t<> this day, in India, the frimple ■ 
r^arde^ as sacred — under the protection of heavt-n. They bnv«l 
held this pomtion al.<w> among tite Scotch. In moist coDntri«a thejl 
vere classed with the bruieii. 

The first humane notice received by imbecileo was of a ■ 
what jieculiar nature; it was the rccu^itK>u of their shortcomlngftl 
with ammfenieut. 

The castum. which tnifniuited nniong Ihe Komaiift, of barboringl 
the fool in Wealthy homes for bli« »ti>»i)li4ianl>- fterriit-B waa not Ihe [ 
Inhuman prncticf ll has since bi-L-n i\-prt«eDted. It Im more bamaoe 1 
to laagb at (be ftml ituui to iguon.' him; ii itt more hiiuuim- Thau to | 
mallrent him. 



EDUCATION OF THE IMBECILE. 

The first intelligent rwognition of an.v imiierfectioii ia accom- 
pimied by amusement. Tbe liisl jar niton onr aense of fltneeB is an 
agreeable titilhitiou. Liitei- this becomes paiofnl and the canee 
pathetic; then both insntferable. A little variety and divergence 
from a type are always plenmiig. As we grow in refinement a 
slighter nnd slighter deflection of the i-eal from the ideal servi^B for 
plfjuancy and a less and less divergence from the type seemB a 
TnontstroHity. A pereon with the k<"ene8t imaginable senae of hnmor 
would ht- in otter, constant misery. The present world is no place 
for him: he must nol come for many generations. But. fortunately 
for us, our senses nre blunted and our humor broad. The evils 
which are utterly tieyimd imr reach are unappreciated and unseen, 
and as for the evila which we may reach are, imr first inliling of their 
presence is of something odd and laughable. The «ouI among tie 
herd wliicli firet appreciates the humor of a situation is the soul 
which, with advancing education, shall first appreciate its pitiable 
ness. Amusement ia only an antechamber to pity and sacrifice. 
Of all the friends of the defective, deliver him from the friend who 
cannot perceive the ludici\>U8 side of his defect. 

Dr. Sf^uin, "The Apostle of the Idiot," opened his first sobool 
for the idiots of the Ilospice des Incurables in 1837, and this was 
positively the first scientific attempt made to develop the idiotic 
mind. Theretofore imbeciles had roamed at large, the prey to desti- 
tution, misery and any form of abuse which the unscnipuIouH and 
cruel might put upon t1iem: or where the nei-easpity for their pro- 
tection was recognized tliey were admitted into institutions for 
other clasaes of unfortunates. 

The majority of imbeciles for whom any provision was made 
Wei-e housed in almshouses or lunatic asylums. The latter arrange- 
ment was rcM.'oguized by the thouifhtful as inhuman and pernicious. 
Konnal idiots (fur there is a normal idiocy) have absolutely nothing 
In common with the insane. The entire absence of illusion from 
amentia renders it h-as congenial with dementia than is the ordi- 
nary mind, capable of imagination and of fjincy. Idiots are uni- 
versally timid and shrinking. Any show of force overawes them. 
They yieid implicit obedience to the imperative whims of a baby. 
Their terror in the presence of the maniac's fury is inconceivable 
even to ordinary repugnanc<\ Many iiislanc4-t< were on record of 
the deatb. from sheer fright, of weak and harmless imbeciles con- 
fined with lunatics. These sufferings were deplored, yet no better 
provision seemed possible; and, uimeover, rlie idiot life was con- 
sidered absolutely valueles* and hopeless. 

The few attempts which hud been made to improve their mental 
conditions had been almost utterly unsuccessful. The pious 8pan- 
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ish monks of tlie scveDteentli century, variotia instrrictors of the 
deaf, had given up the task as hopeless. It was not lack of liDman- 
ity, but lack of hope, which drove the idiot ioto outer darkness 
when other defectives were welcomed to the hearth of civilization. 

But within a few jears after Seguin pnblished the results of his 
labors, scltools were established in AmtTica, in England, in Italy, 
in Germany and in Scandinavia, and, although it is now estimated 
that less than Uiree per cent of the idiotM of Cliristemlom are prop- 
erly protected, nevertheless this latest charity has already extended 
far. 

England maintains eight schools and one asylmn, Scotland three 
schools, Ireland one, the Netherlands one, Austria one, Switzer- 
land four, Denmark three and Russia two. These are all private 
institutions maintained by aubBcripti4»i or tuition or by communal 
bounty. Canada and New South Wales have state institutions, 
France one private institution and three state, Germany thirty 
private institutions, of which three are subsidized by the state. 
Norway has thrc-e state schools. An obligatory law for the edu- 
cation of imbeciles will go into effect in Norway as soon as tJie 
quota of six schools can he completed. Sweden has twelve schools 
snppwrted by the state and confided entirely to the charge of 
women; also, a few worktops. Finland has a state school or- 
ganized by the clergy. Belgium alone still houses her idiots in 
lunatic asylums. The United States of America maintain fliirteen 
public and two large private institutions, t>estdeB small private 
Bohools, 

This sndden growth of asylums for tlie idiotic — all of which 
are more or less educational in nature — was due to the propagft- 
tion of new theories in regard to idiocy. 

Before the fiftJi decade of this century attempts to teach im- 
beciles hail been psychological in nature, Imt present opinion hftlds i 
ttiat imbeciles are incapable of being taug'hl in the oi-dinary schools i 
— not l>ecause they sire anamennble to education, but because they 
are not amenable to ordinary methods of edocation. The old theory 
might have been rendert-d that a man could not outgrow tlie shape 
of hi« head; Segnin's grand discovery was that idiocy is a physical 
fact rather than a psychological one; that in nine hundred and 
ninety-Dine cases out of one tltousand the idiot is not an auomaloufl 
but an undeveloped human bL>ing: ihwl arrettied development, not 
incapacity for d.-vclopmenl, wparates him from his kind, and Hiat 
not the brain substance but the nervous system is defective. He . 
iubstituted the phj-siologi'v^' '"'■ '•"• p-ii-lf.lii-n.-i) i 
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adopting Descartes' thenrv ihnt "if ever this world is to be rtrjii-n- 
erated it will be hy means of medical science," 

Lunacy is a brain disease; idiocy no more bo than babyhood. 
The innate tendencv of dementia is to grow worse and of idiocy to 
impi-ove, however slowly; just as it is the natural tendency of the 
second ctiildhood to lose and of the flrst childhood to gain in mental 
force. Dementia and idiocy may, at certain stages, be mistaken 
for each other, but are perfectly distinguishable to prolonged at- 
tention. They hare invariable characteristics with important bear- 
ings upon their care and treatment. It is a highly significant fact 
that lunacy is characterized by gloom and unhappiness and idiocy 
by happiness and contentment. There is a hopeless and a degen- 
erative idiocy, caused by epilepsy, which, like senile imbi'cilitj', or 
the imbecility incident to brain softening, differs from ordinary 
imbecility in being a progressive rather than a. temperamental dis- 
ease. Even epilepsy is sometimes, thoug'h rarely, cured. Epileptics 
stand in even more necessity of humane and close custody than 
other imbeciles, but their needs are entirely different, and special 
physicians dwell upon the great importance of separating the cus- 
todial classes of idiots from educahle imbeciles. 

Whereas observers before S^uin had assumed that the idiot 
moves, hears, sees, feels, tastes and smella, imperfectly because he 
does not know enough to move, hear, see, feel, smell and taste, the 
physiologist maintains that the mental processes of the idiot are 
slow, sluggish, undeveloped, because his sense impressions are im- 
perfect. In other words, that idiocy is a nervous disease, and is 
to be met, prevented, even curtnl, by treatment of the nervous sys- 
tem. Henceforward education took the form of a nerve-tonic. 

It has been asked. Of what avail were extensive appliances and 
Bchomes for prolonging the life of the proverbially short-lived im- 
becile? It seemed then, as it seems to many now, that the kindest 
charity would provide comfortable quarters and satisfy distinct 
wants, but that gymnasia, careful diet, daily medical inspection, 
enforced alternation of work, recreation and repose, constituting 
regular healthful habits were imcalled for and superfluous. But it 
is successfully demonstrated that only such attention to bodily 
health affords the slightest hope of brain development; that the 
tottering gait, the paralytic limbs, the lethargic functions of the 
imbecile an.' not accidents, but signiflcant accompaniments of idiocy. 
Unprofea-sional home treatment is not more liable to be etficflcious 
than amateur treatment of small^iox nr diphtheria. Hence one of 
the grejit advanlages of institution training. There are other ad- 
Tantages depending upon the nervous, imitative and timid ten- 
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dencies of imbecilit.v. It has Iwen foiind far easier to twich twenty 
imbeciles togethtT than one aJone. 

Seguin, whose aliounding enthusiasm and personal cbaiiua maflt 
acrount for a part of bis BUccess, tbus sums up tbe resnita of forty 
years' toil: 

"Not one idiot in onf- tliousnnd bos been entirely rr'fractx>ry to 
treatment: not one in one hundred but bas been made bappy and 
healtby. Mon» than tbirty jw'r cent bave iieen taugbt to conform 
to social and moral law. and rendei-ed capable of order and good 
feeling and of working like two-thirds of a man. Twenty-five per 
cent come nearer and nearer the standard of manhood till they defy 
the scrutiny of good judges when compared with ordiiiaa'y youag 
men and women." 

Tlie methods and the alms above set fortli are liefore the eyes of 
nil n-bo undertake the care of the feeble-minded; their education 
and snccor go hand-in-hand. 

The details of the physiological method would require rolunefl 
for their description and volumes have described them, though the 
enterprise is still in its infancy. 

Briefly, the instructor and attendant have that to do for the 
imbecile which nature, society and the mother are able to do for 
the ni-dinary child. His schiwl education beginn where wadle im- 
pressions usually begin. Feeding, nibbing, exercise, bathing, dos- 
ing, prc?cede any intellectual training. Then the separate senset 
are taught to accept and convey impressicmB; and thus the brain 
to perceive. ''Tixe Training of an Idiotic Hand" and the "Training 
of an Idiotic E.ve'* show the indefatigahility of a human being who 
has entered upon the entrancing occupation of cr^-ating another 
human being; for, in fact, the instrurtor of the feebk'-minded has 
merely the raw material of hnnmnity at his hand, waiting to be 
shaped. For him to uliHpe it — to create senBations. percepdonB, 
apperceptions, eonceptionn, reflections, wants. enKillona, aspira- 
tjona; at Ijmt, a sonl — is possible if, as a teacher of imbeciles has 
stipulated, "he be genw-ous and willing to try a thousand and one 
times," Without hi: shaping touch he knows it will be an unde- 
veloped mass forevei'. Many fastidious, broad luiuded, highly edn- 
cati-d beings are thus generous, and Ijend th^-miwlvc* to the task 
which an outsider flndH so repulsive wJTli a fiiMctniiilon beside which 
the gross intoxication of gambling is monotony. 

Hometinjes ihe mass has positively no sense of sight or of h 
ing, not from organic bllndnesH or dfwfness, but from a genera 
nervous faccidlty, producing "idlnlic blitiduess and deafnens" likel 
the blindness and deafness of very young bubicfl. 
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These senses are to be creiited, and are known to tuive been cre- 
ated and made almost noraial, by judicious rciietition of distinct 
impresaions after perfect I'esi; aa, for example, tUe child is placed 
in a tolally dark i-oom and rivid flasheB of light, inti-oduced at in- 
tervale, have finally produced a sensation. Loud soundB after per- 
fect BlillnesB finally result in hearing. 

Tlie weak and wavering will of the idiot must In- made to feel 
the influence of a stronger will, and tlie latter may at last lie with- 
drawn, leaving the imbecile to stand alone aa a personality. So 
BO(m as possible pleasurable emution must supersede raei-o sensa- 
tion as an educator, and the idi-a of doty must sujierBede mere 
pleasure in its turn. 

Sometimes the piocess by which an enthufsiastic teticher estenda 
the influence of his will to Che subject almost resembles hypnotism 
in its pi-ot'esB and results. 

^Vhen a certain stage of derelopment is reached Bpencerian 
heroic tactics may be adopted. A slowly rolling body may be di- 
rected toward the imbecile, and when it has pushed him over a fffw 
hundred times, he tukes meaaures to avoid collision. The keen de- 
light whit'h the flr^t appreciable sensations produce in the phleg- 
nmtic idiot is astonishing. Imbeciles after once experiencing the 
joys of having a tooUi extracted will often b^ in heartrending ac- 
cents for a renewal of the pleasure. 

As soon as possiblG and witli the best results the performance 
of rt^iuh"" tasks succeeds the enforcwl exei-cise of the g;t-mnaatum. 
There is almost no form of handiwork in which the average im- 
becile nmy not excel under intelligent dii-ection. His patient, plod- 
ding, affectionate toil is almost the only counterpart which the New 
World can offer to that Eastern craft which produces in a lifetime 
a few yards of texture or of metal whose significant beauty a na- 
tion of ambitious artists and manufacturers cannot equal. 

Although robust health is rare among idiot**, their energies may 
be readily utilized avd this not to their overtaxing but to thHr own 
great benefit. 

There is no form of industry whieh so naturally develops the 
latent capacitii"** of the idiot as the various occupations of a farm, 
Certain Spanish monks foundi.'d an asylum for lunatics and im- 
beciles several centuries ago; their simple verdict was that they 
could cure everyone but noblemen, because all but this class conid 
be net to digging in the earth." 

•■nif llrst enr of corn raised by n low-jtroth! IiIUk ai Uie SI Imn-wjin ^eliml 
wiitt an ll^takclllDl; In lilni ttt «uiim:[i)I1si H<'rvU'Cuhli> huiuaulTy. lit- tifpi It nil 
tlic fuUowlujc wlutvr In n e«crt?t nook to U'hich bci conducted ht^ cIioHt-n frt^tids 
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tlie ti'iumphal unveUinti: of ble treasure lie would 
a ml^t bavt' dimmed lie eyes of Ulcbiicl Aiisclo; 
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WlUi Inttulte cnulioQ. 
exclaim with audi t<:ai 
"I rolsed iliat!" 

A few are sometimes dismissed from the protection of the 
school so ftir improved as to be enabled to lead aelf-Buppoi'ting lives 
outside. Many others might be so dismiBsed if trustworthy and 
judicious guardians would volunteer to pilot them on their way, 
but most imbeciles are happy and useftU only as lire-long inmates 
of the iDstitution. Even in the best home, the means of developing 
ujid applying their energies are wanting or obtained at gi-eftt ex- 
pense, and nineteentwentieths of these unfortunate beings never 
saw a good home. Slany are despised and ill-treated in their own 
family circles; nearly all are neglected and uncared for. The best 
state institutions adopt from the sUirt the continual care of their 
charges, to end only with death. 

The causes, the preventives and the deliverance from idiocy, if 
studied with that end in view, would help to solve the problnn as 
to whether it is e3pl>dient for the state to educate and foster the 
imbecile at the public charge, or whether it be advisable for the 
imbecile to be vicnriously cherished at all, and of how much value 
to all concerned is their protection from suffering, their rescue from 
destruction and their possible salvation from mental darkness. 
This course is recommended by those interested in its promotion 
upon three grounds; first, the welfare of the subject; second, tie 
relief of the afflicted home; and thinl. the benefits accruing to so- 
ciety. The benefits which accme to the iml>ecile (aside from sll 
edDcntloual chancest from the safe retreat, the tjuiet pleasures, 
tbe healthful regularity, the light and pleasant occupation and the 
congenial companionstiip of institution life, stand withont a mo- 
ment's (jueftion. The substitution of this home security for ontcast I 
wandering Is Ihe motive that appeals most strongly to philanthropy 
la forwarding such public charities. 

There is something very affecting to the benevolent in the eter- 
nal childhood of tlv> inib<_i'ile. his transparent cunning, bis impotent 
gust of tomper, his simple trust which makes him the n^adieet of 
dnpe«, ln» happy-go-lucky gaiety, his affection, his dodli^, hla 
solemn sense of responsibility. 

But if this appeal i» sirongeM with philanttrnpists, the argo* 
ment most likely to impress the legislator and most cumoionly ap- I 
pealed to. is the reliol' which such institutions bring to the home. 

The prveence of nn imbecile in the normal borne Is rvpreWBted | 
OS snbtersire of all healthful bume life, an inrabos npon the na- J 
happy mother and i. blight upon family affection, tr Is very tme I 
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that such a burdeo ip often fearfal to endure; that the worthleaB 
life many times oullasta the woi-thier iiareers which are sacrificed 
to its nurtnre. Bat even here tt seems to me tliat the chief argu- 
ment lies in the superior efflcacj" of asylum life and in the prospect 
that the home shelter can be only temporary and may be withdrawn 
when most needed. Every house has its skeleton; every home its 
shadow; every life its cross. If the parents (often responsible for 
the misfortune) cannot bear the burdensome presence of the idiot, 
who can adopt it? If any life mast be sacrificed, whose worthier 
than the mother's? 

As it is cheaper, healthier, more civilized and more agreeable 
to establish sewers, patrols and fire service at the public charge 
than as private enterprises, so may its unhealthy members be bet- 
ter dealt with upon the co-operative plan. 

But the final question is, after all, Does society itself receive 
any benefit from its generosity to an abnormal, unwholesome and 
imperfect class? It may be more blessed to give than to receive, 
but is it more expedient? and how far should the giving exceed the 
receiving? 

Statistics show an enormous increase of imlwcility with in- 
creased attention to its needs. Is charity increasing the incubus 
and is prolongation of idiot contentment a few short years worth 
the fearful price which is paid rliircfor? 

It seema quite evident to a closer attention that the apparent 
increase of idiocy ni-ises from quite other sources than the foster- 
ing care of institutions. The swelling Mood of immigration has 
brought to our shores a different poiiuiation from the sturdy Dutch 
and English stock which predominated fifty years ago. Oar for- 
eign-born inhabitants and those of foreign parentage are thirty-four 
per cent of the whole population, but they furnish over fifty per 
cent of our defectives. Moreover statistics, though still far from 
perfect, are increasing in accuracy, and finally the definition of the 
term "imbecile" is widening every day. 

Every profession has its hobby, and the unmistakable hobby of 
the philiinlhropist, wbo finds himself engaged in the education of 
the feeble-minded, is to extend the term of idiot to more and more 
of his ftllowmen. Not alone Edward Bellamy, but all the more 
advanced friends of the idiot, find the criminal an object rather of 
pity than of hatred, rather a subject for the hospital than for the 
dangeon, to be treated rather as an undeveloped child than as a 
fallen angel, A school for imbecil-es, it is averred, is a safi-r and a 
more hopeful retreat than the juvenile reformatory, and would in- 
elude, say these hobby-riders, moat of the applicants for the lalter. 
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Dr. Kerlin maintaiDs that the tramps who deform our high- 
ways are below the ineDtal stature of manhood. Bj investigation 
ninety per cent of the "patients" in the Elmira reformatory are dis- 
covered to have malformi'd heads. '"The defect of the imbecile may 
be only lack of power to form judgments of viiliies, or of social 
proprietiea, or of moral teclmicalities, or of risks of conduct, or of 
the wickedness existing outside of asylums." There is a distinct 
form of idiocy designated as moral idiocy, which may exist in com- 
bination with or apart from other phases. The Jukes were im- 
beciles and should not have been aoffered to propagate. This view 
of the case is, of course, not jjvnerally accepted, but it has Ijeen ac- 
cepted far enough to swell the estimated per cent of idiocy to-day 
as compared to that of yesterday. Other causae yet undiscovered 
may be at work to extend the diseases upon which idiocy feeds; 
but the fear that the public care of the imbecile can increase the 
numiier of imt)ecil<'s ie wholly and absurdly unfounded. Not en- 
couragement but prevention is the aim and tendency of such care. 
"Endemic and accidental" causes of idiocy are insignificant com- 
pared with "parental and hereditary" causes. Tlie complete stamp- 
ing out of heredita;'y idiocy, which is the not overweening hope of 
the specialist, would tremendously reduce the list of idiots, and 
only by a complete system of life custody of all such defectives can 
this be effected. The dose surveillance of immigration, the widen- 
ing inclusion of the term "iralteciUV and paternalism, strict, watch- 
ful and entire, of the state over all such as the term includes, war- 
rants the expectation that imbecility will soon be a lessening rather 
than an increasing burden to society. 

The benefits to society of replucing a wholly unproductive by a 
partially produtitive class, is certainly something, though probably 
not to be counted us nearly e<nial the outlay of replacement. The 
removal of an irresponsible and a dangerous ctaas from the'float- 
ing population is stii: more to be considered as a boon to society. 
The advanrnge whii-h must accrue frora the cIoki- limiting and ex- 
tensive reduction of this class is greatest of all. and sufUcient to 
warrant far greater expendilurtf of public funds than has ever 
been demanded. 

An uMpect of the subject often referred to yet never serionsly 
discussed may w miy not deserve serious dincumnion ; that is, the 
retroactive value of pubHi- benevolem-e. This result of charitable 
action has grown somewhat out of favor with moralists, and it i« 
doubtful if any elevating luflueuee ever n'sult*'d from a dc^^i which 
held such elevation for Its flnnl eauae. Mallock's scntiraentnllrt 
who stood for "boui-B upon the llridge of 8(fl:hB. hoping to see mate 
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poor imfoi'hiiiate cast herself into the WHter," by making btnevolent 
emotions his end Imd mise<?d them altogether. Yet the econoraiat 
may legitimately consider luotivea and factors in public action 
which could not enter into private consideration, because the public 
is not a determinate self. Whereas it is subversive of kindly senti- 
mentB in the individual to direct one's individual attention to ob- 
taining such emotions, it is pei^ectly proper for the legislator to 
direct hia attention to the altruistic education of the rising genera- 
tion. 

It is a popular adatje that charity never recedes from ground 
once occupied, and that it is impoBsibte for one generation to undo 
the good work of the past or to feel a dimini^ed responsibility 
for needs once pointed out 

This is obviouHly too optimistic a view. Whole peoples do 
recede in charitable efforts and do throw off responsibilities once 
felt as duties: and they may do this from negligence or from mo- 
tiTes of erpedienoy. 

But the surest warrant for the ultimate perfectibility of the 
race is the fact that it is easier for races to advance than to go back- 
ward. The popular sentiment upon any subject is not likely to be 
more apathetic, but rather less so. in one age than in the last, 
though there are, of course, occasional floodtides of feeling which 
may never be reached again. This being the case, any kindly 
responsibility assumed by one generation is likely to extend the 
altruistic feelings of the next; hence, it may not be unimportant to 
note the particular reflex action of the care of the feeble-minded. 

T am at a loss to account for the particular type or rather phase 
of character which such care develops in the care-taker; but it 
is a phase which must be noticed as the almost invariable result 
of such responsibility. Xo one at home among educators of the 
feeble-minded will deny that they include characters most nearly 
approaching the ideal of human perfection which the nineteenth 
century can show. The very spirit of divinity seems breathed into 
thece creatures who partake of the labor of creation; and the cases 
are not of scattered individuals. The peculiar loveliness of a few 
characters might explain their choice of work rather than to be 
explained by the work. The ennobling influence seems inseparable 
from the work and to aifect with almost equal force those for 
whom circumstances rather than deliberation liave created the 
re8pon8ibilit.y. 

The elevation is, of course, proportional to the natural gifts. In 
some cases it may degenerate into senttmentality, but it Is uot 
seottmentality which endures and works and waits for yeara with- 
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out f>er0onal reward, only in hope of good results — ^that is heroismi 
what<;ver be its object 

J/i;t those of us who think we know what it is to "continue ;n 
well-doing" quietly lay down our pretensions in the face of that 
niatchless idyl of "Hylvanus" — no gushing recital, but an everv-day 
liotiug for the benelit of other workers, of methods which met their 
ends. 

Not<».— Tlio fnibccile has but few wants. They must te created for him 
ilow? Jiy KlvJiiK hiiii Umt ui)on which wants feed. One of the most trying 
< iiHCM I over luid I will describe with some detail. Of course, we had others 
UH bad. J will dwell on one. A boy, eight and one-half years old, had never 
known hlH niothtT. She had nevor seen a smile upon his face. He had no 
HoHHi? of ]mln nor of touch, no power of locomotion. He could not even roll 
<iver. I took him with me to the Institution. He was held in arms like a 
baliy, niblKMl, fed, batlied and exercised. Day after day for an hour at a time 
for three months, I took a book and read to tliat boy, intelligently, as if he 
underNtood every word I said. He finally heard my voice, and one day when 
I came and sat in tlie chair and read to myself, the child actually appeared 
uutMiNy! I th(>n hiy down on the floor beside him as usual, saying: "Oh you 
want nu». Sylvanus? Well, I am here." 

lie breathed a soft **Ah!*' I had implanted the first want in his breast. 
I read to him three months more. Then I read to myself one day. Slowly 
ho lifted his linger and placed it on my lips. Another want had been implanted. 
At luHt lie kuiIUhI; the first smile of recognition wliich ever came upon that 
unfortunate child's features. It repaid me for all I had done. Step by 
step lie went on. He was near me; we were one; he felt it and knew it and 
was glad of it. One day I found he could move his limbs, and a year and a 
half after he came to the institution I put him on his hands and knees to 
toacli him to creep. 1 said: 

"Move this hand; that is right; now the other; tiiat is a good boy. Move 
this leg; that is right; now the other; that is a good boy." 

After several months* dally reiK^tition of this exercise I saw him trying to 
make the nioUons by himself, and I saw his lips moving as he did so. He had 
never talked. 1 p\it my ear down close and heard him whispering: 

••.\l4>vi» this hand: that is right: now the other: that is a good boy. Move 
this tool; that is right; now the other; that is a good boy. ' 

S4> he went on, step by step. Kvery day I carried him down to see the 
shorinaker make shoes. 

*'Wliat are these. S.vlvanus:" 

•'Shoi»s,*' 

*'\Vho made them?" 

"SluHMuaker." 

•Whai Is ihl^r 

•Uivatl," 

'Who made it?" 

•Uelsy." 

i»iio dav ho pickovl up an apple. 

* Wliat is ihlsV 
Apple." 

•Who nuHde I:':" 

"lH>n*t kiiv>w." 
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Il was time lo give hiin anoiher U'sson. I took hliii upstairs lo an east 
winilow tn are the sun iinp. 

-WLiU ia OiuL. Sylviinns? Say sun. Wlio made It. SylvatiusV Say Qod." 

"SiiTi. Ood," he rcpeald. 

[ lift liim iliere and wpni away. When I came to the Bcliuol-room thi-Tf 
was Sylvanus. He hod crept up to the window ami was talking,' u> nmiihiT 
iJoy. 

■■WNftC Is that, Charlie? Say ma. Who made It. Charlie? Say God ' 

I was dumb. I could do nothlnj!. He was tlie leaolicr all day long call- 
lug up one child and anotlier and ^iitg tlirough hla brief leNRon. He was the 
best teacher 1 ever had. Some days after, I took up the apple In rlaas: "Who 
lunde It?" I asked the children: all were sUont except Sylvamis; he looked 
as If he had a thought. Then he aiiid "God." He had made the connection. 
Remember this was tlie lititle boy who at eight and one-half years old lay on 
the floor and could uot reoosnlze a thing aooni him. One day Sylvanus saw 
a mother come lu and take up smother child and try a Jacket on bin). Syl- 
vnuuH Iouked,up In tny face and said: 

"Have I a mother?" 

He wanted a mother. I told him thai he had. He I'alil lie wanti-d to see 
lier. I wrote to her and lold lier to come and bring Sylvauue a Jaoket. So 
she came one day, and when che came into the room she looked ail aronnd 
and sahl: 

"Wlu-i-e Is Sylvanus?" 

Anil when hi- heard liis name he auswered: 

"Here I am. Is that my motberV Oli, mother, I nm ao glad to aee youl' 

,Ioy among Ihn I'cHim of one among Ihe iingels! Here waa one nnleemed. 

Hentiinfnts — aentimi'ntality, if you will — of a certnin order are 
almost inmjparable from such work as this; lliiit is, quickened feel- 
ing, lendemesB, jMitieDee, self-foi-getfulness— all the feelings which 
are {ommonly denominated as "womanish." 

niesw eharactpristicR as they develop appreciably in the indi- 
vidual who devotes himself to the care of the witless — in cultui-ed, 
talented pei-sons wlio In-nd their highest energies to ci-eating and 
satisfying human wants— so they must develop, tliough slowly; 
pf?rhaii«, inappreciably — in the national lempor of a state which an- 
siimes lojiternal care of helpless, irrasponaible "innocents." 

Is thlH prospect of no moment to Hie econoinist? Aiv we ready 
to add to our sturdy national independenci- a national delicacy and 
sensitiveness? 

In a. i-ecent magaaiue article the statement was made that "to 
be great it was not necessary for a nation to be brutal." Ai-e we 
eonvtiiced of that? Are we willing to asiinme "womanliness" as 
an .\mptiran ebaract eristic?* 



THIRD STATE CUNFEBEKCE OF CHABITIES. 

• BluUchll nrndprnna nil moreuiMils toward female euf&age aa tend- 
ing lowiiril liitriNliictntj fi^mlulni' quullttes into tlie ataie. "The aiaUv" 
•mj'H, "Is iiuiM.-ullu(-. To ndiuli ilio voice of woman 1h to udmit vcotuaaiy ele- 
ni'tnu wlilrli wimlil In- iitii-rlj- siitivenlvi; or BUble politics." Laier lie statw 
that (t'lUifn liiivi- im utii^iitluu lu Bpuri.' tit jiulliloii for tbe "cturcli In femlaine 
atid kIkiuIiI iiliMurli all fi-iuiulnii (.'Ui-r^les out ilcmauilcd at Lome." He lenres 
iix In llip ilnrk nx to lila nulhoritj- roc TJiln cutegoiical asBlgnnmut of sex, aud 
lie nl»o evlileiiUy triuU lo tlit: g>WKl Judgmt-ut o( liis remler tit iti/er witiioat 
■lunci-'Mtluu ihiit mou liavt- mi ])lu<je lu Uil^ niaiiagcment ami cuiiduci gf tbe 
nlilireli, »lncp tlip InlrudlK'tliiii of innnlj- elemeuis miiat Ue utierl]' nubviTHive 
of till' femliilite eKseuLH; ot rellgloua politics. 

If we Jire not willing to become womanly- let us beware of tlie 
^^wliig I ■•iiderut-KM fur the imbecili*. Wc must ceaae syatt-'iuati- 
call> HHi] i-xK-noivdy Ui ciillivutL* tliL- prgletlive instinct for tlie Lelp- 
li'HH wiilrJi iH innate in tbe xtmnt;; the bi'ooding impulse toward 
till' lifljibws wliii'li Hie lien feels for her rbiclci^ne, which Christ felt 
for JeruHulein, wlili-li every woman feelu for even- eliild and to 
which a few men luue fallen vieMins. It may be vaulion is even 
now too lale. 

Hoeiolo^ists have avowed that tbe doctrines of Cliriat are unfit 
for bnmnn lUMriety, lUid that if they were once £faoi*oughlr adopted 
Itolltlral InxlilulIoiiH niiiHt totter lo tlieir base. 

Have we already none too far? Have we taiui>enil loo long 
with rharity and [lure morality? .\re we in danger of geiting a 
national religion of benevolence? Are we — dread pro^ieet! — get- 
(ins Christianized? 

In dim far olT ap-s — the ape of roiraclea — God onr P«iher was 
able to wt anide the workings of natural laws to interpose a Bpe<^l 
|irovldei)ve lo save that wblrb wan loot. lo deliver from paio and 
siu ami jiidgmvnt. 

Tliat urivilejie ban been long since denied the Godhead. A well- 
hred divinity will not interfere witli faela and laws and lendenrlos. | 
He has dlsenvered that they existt-d before he did and thai tliereanr 
many ihit)>pt in the «oi\i-rne wbiHi he cauuoi iit^viniii and maa; i 
tnot\- \u- 1-annoi do. The IVity i« dfwlle; he has be^-n placed whMv 
be t>r)ongx and bait assumed itte role asfdgned hini by every geaera- 
ifoD — wh^thiT of Apolbx BarehiiJ*. SC«-oi! or Isi*. i'n-aior. Mediator 
or siuTiator. lint thif merhanii-nl and nnntii-uMty couibinalioa of 
«lnnis deomninaled "Humanity' — witat an ungnvermiMe product 
I* (his.: How and.-lin.it.l.-.— b.m una. ...nti-jibb- .-ir.- m.n! .-i.-r 
taking the n^utrt'l 1' "t. 

hands' l-'indinp il ■ 
emabed by heav* ■ 
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When Fate says. "This aoiil I created to blei?d, to gropir. to suf- 
fer," they lift up their tinv voices and respond, "He shull not suffer!'' 

Once in liif Iving's t-ourt, when hunting palled and certrmony 
dragged and the games were dull, the courtiers for their merriniont 
commanded rlie jfster to play the pri(«t and conduct a mimic serv- 
ice. The jcsli^r pulled off his jingling cap, knelt down and prayed. 

"O Lord, he merciful to me, a fool I" 

This simple prayer abashed the grinning courtiers for a space; 
hut its folly has been scientifically demonstrated. 

Pity, Gud may feel; mercy, he may notexercise. As this fool's 
father, grandfather, remotest ancestor has sowed, so must he, poor 
varlet, reap. According to tlxed unalterable, infriugible law, which 
God himself obeys, must result follow causes. 

WHiere. then, is room for mercy, for watchful long, motherly 
nurture of the warped and twisted imbecile? How bootless then 
the bmkcn sui>|ilication. "God be merciful to me, a fool!" 

And Las au uppish and a stilfnecked generation arisen in the 
face of science, of philosophy and of prudence, with an answer to 
this prayer: 

"God cannot; but we will?" 



THE FUTURE OF THE FEEBLE-MU^DED AXD EPmEPTIC. 
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FARIBAULT. 



Thoughtful people are striving to diitcrmine the proper relation 
of the state to its defective and delinquent classes. 

The public desire is (1) to protect itself from immediate per- 
sonal and properly injury, and tlien (2) to restore or develop, if 
possible, the individuals of these classes to a condition of harmony 
with their surroundings. These motives give rise to our charitable 
and penal institutions, ^liilc we meet to discuss the best methods 
for obtaining these results, we must study especially the ultimate 
effect of oar methods and systems, and be ready to note any addi- 
tion, sabtraction or eon-ection that would enable them to better 
sene the interests of the public. 

Statisticians believe that the number of people requiring state 
guardianship at the present time is increasing. The question veiy 
naturally .^^ises, "It, when more is done to promote the comfort 
and longevity of these class^'S, the number constantly increases, is 
our system in any degrw responsible for.it?" .W^H^ "1' *'»^ ^^^ 
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impalsea of humanity dictate that this fostering care should be 
exercised, the scheme which promotes it must be comprehensive 
(enough to encoui-age all legitimate influences ti-ndlug lo diminish 
the number of recruits. 

It is tiTie that we are only on the threshold of a great labora- 
tory of laws and forces, that together produce the kaleidoscopic 
phases of physical, mental and moral humanitj', but we can see 
enough to know that we do not place suflScient stress upon the 
study of causation nor do we insist enough upon living up to the 
knowledge we ali-eady possess of the laws of life and heredity. I 
believe that our institutions are founded upon correct principles, 
and that the causes which are producing mental and moral incom- 
petence or instability are peculiarly identified with our high pres- 
nure civilization, and where the state is not doing its duty is in 
relinguifihing its guardianship too soon. It is witli this spirit that 
I approach "The Future of the Feeble-Minded and the Epileptics 
in Minnesota:" noting (1) their number, (2) their institutional treat- 
ment, nnd (3) permanent guardianship and its requiremeuls. 

The number of feeble-minded persons in this state may reason- 
ably be estimated at 2,500. The number of people suffering from 
epilepsy is probably a trifle larger, say 2,700. Prom the fact that 
epileptic children in whom the disease is well marked and the 
seizures are frequent seldom develop normal intellects, these classes 
overlap, but to what extent we have no means of knowing with 
much accuracy. At Faribault, among it54 applications for admis- 
sion to the School for Feeble-Minded, 273, or nearly forty per cent, 
have been for epileptics. If the same ratio would hold for the other 
cases of feeble-mindedness, we would have 1,000 epileptics among 
the 2,500 feeble-minded iu the state. If is a fad, however, with 
regard to both feeble-minded and epileptic persons, that the most 
deeply afflicted are the first to make application for public relief. 

A percentage of fei-ble-minded and a very large percentage of 
epileptics would never seek hospital or institution treatment. Many 
of the latter can perfoinn Ihe ordinary duties of life snccessfnlly, 
and some few even attain eminence despite the ever-present divad 
of an attack. Our study now and its application is limited especially 
to I hose who would nalumlly seek Ihe refuge of hospital or asylum. 

The feeble-minded retpiire for all who possess a low grade of 
intellect, regardless of age. a home where they can be comfortably 
cared for and be rt-ndered as happy as their powers of appreciation 
will permit. Very few cannot he decidedly improved by adequate 
training. 

The brightertchildren should liav^ u regular, aysteinutic counw- 
of tralniug thirt ;wi)iiid orbduce of ench. one-fourth, three-fourths 
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OP niniMentlis uoniial :ibilUy aci-ordiug tu the possibilities tLej 
respeL'lively i-eprfeeut. The older persons of brigliU'i' capacity 
stiould be provided with the opportunities of au industrial com- 
munily fitted to tUeir lives and capabilities. Farming, dairying 
and shops should occupy their manual energies and afford theui the 
means of contributing to their support 

The epileptic children should have the benefit of careful medical 
i^xaminatioD and truatnieul, looking to the cure or ameliomlion of 
the disease, "niey should have the privilegesi of school and manual 
or industrial li-aining, in so far as their conditions are benefited 
thereby, a i)ueslioD which the physician must determine in each 
case. 

Confirmed epileptics, wiiether improved by medical treatment 
or not, will Ih? happiest and healthiest when engaged in productive 
employment, and so Fur as possible it should be in the open air. 

The epilcplic idfot, of course, can only be cared for in the asylum 
home, and the insane epileptic when violent must receive the same 
treatment as any other violently insane pt^raon. 

There has been much discussion and difference of opinion re- 
garding the mutual advantages and dtsadvantagi-s of the associa- 
tion of different classes of defectives and delimiuenta The com- 
plexity of tlie situation is easily explained. Only a portion of the 
individuals of any group ai* typical of thai group, while many 
might properly be classified with somi- other gronp. Thus among 
the insane are epileptics and demented persons. Among the feebU'- 
mindfd are epileptics and instinctive criminals, while in one child 
may be combined deafness, blindness, feeble-mindedness and epi- 
lepsy. Still a chiid whose only impediment is the lack of hearing 
or sight requires a distinctive environment from the epileptic child. 
The child of arrested mental development with no other complica- 
tions will evince marked improvement under special training, and 
the typical insane — a person whose mental operations are dis- 
turbed from some si)ecial cause — may bo easily restored to healtli 
ful nu-ntal action by appropriate change of environment and treat- 
ment. But Hie methods adapted to any one will not apply to an- 
other. Again, in some cases, the aggregation of similars — as, for 
instance, certain cases of epileptics — is injurious rn all. their mu- 
tual reaction tending to aggrai'ate their troubles. The require- 
ments of (he typical cases of any class, must, of course, determine 
the character of the provision for that class, and the matter of 
economical administration requires the aggregation. Thus, two op. 
posing forces are constantly in operation, one seeking perfected 
classification and segregation into groups of similars, in the efforts 
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to attain higher Meals and do belter work ; the oih»?r, lenditig lo 
aggregation to suve expi-Dse. The result has been the eToluUOD 
of the commuoilr plan, which represents the best system yet de- 
vised for perpetual inslitutioD life. It is jtre-eminently the system 
which is best adapted to thi^ oare of the feeble-minded and the 
epik'pdcH. By this meauH the interests of clasHiflcatiou and separa- 
tirin of dissimilara are served, and at the same time there is a di- 
versity of activity and commanity life serared which is indispensa- 
ble to the maintenance of a healthy, happy institution life. It is 
this diversity of ocenpation, this oi^ani^ation of the institntion 
into a miniature world, that offwts most Ihoronghly ibe unavoida- 
ble evil of the intimate association of similars. I would emphasize 
(he special importance of productive induBtries in some form or 
other for these colonies. We have no healthier or happier people 
than those with plenty to do, and thus pleat}' to think about, 
whether epileptic or feeble-minded without this complication. The 
future of the feeble-minded and of epileptics, then, who come under 
state care, will, it seems to me, be identified with colony Bi>ttle- 
ments. 

Now, what can be done for prevention? While we make our 
inxtitntions; laboratories for the study of causation, what do ire 
know at present that is of practical value in decreasing the supply 
of defectives and delinquents? 

Investigations of hereditary tendencies leach us that a defective 
ptiysical, mental or moral organization is a manifestation of race or 
family degeneration. We cannot definitely foretell, it is true, the 
exact resolts to follow from a given combination of factors in 
causation, nor can we assome that every case of insanity, idiocy 
or criminality necessarily reliects the responsibility of its existence, 
as Huch, upon the parents or immediate family. It behooves us to 
lie exceedingly consenative iis to our conclusions in this fertile 
but imperfectly cultivated field of inquiry. But tliese general prin- 
ciples are ver;>' well eslabliehed: (1| Violations of the laws of 
health tend to physical, mental or moral degeneration of the in- 
dividual and his descendanta. (2) Latent degenerative teudeDciCs 
may be inherited and remain latent, disappear or become active in 
children, depending largely upon the cbaracten* aniled in tlie pa- 
rents. Ci) Parents both posKeming similar active or latent degen- 
erative leodeni-ics insure an inleniiilicjitioD of tiiese tendencies in 
their children. (4) Well marked degenerative conditions will only 
disappear when persistently blended with healthy organizations. 

We also know from observation that people of marketl inferior 
organizations almost invariably tiulle with (hose na the same plane 
and thus complete or accelerate the dtviw^raHon- 
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It is thus plain that the stnte should extend its guardianship 
inde&nitely when once required, wlif^ther its wards are in the in- 
stitution or outside. Not that the liuildiny up of large inslitutioue 
is the object Heaven forhid! These beneficent etTorts of the 
state, noble though tbe.v be, important as they are. can only be 
looked upon as necessary evils. Every boy and every girl that can 
be so developed as to fight the battle ot life alone, should be per- 
mitted and encmiraged to do so. But after nil has been done for 
them that is possible, how many persons entering upon the inde- 
pendent struggle fur existence handicapped by a defective or 
diseased mental organization can possibly succeed where so many 
considered noruial are left behind in tlie race? The majority will 
be barred from even making the attempt. 

Exceeding everything else in importance, then, is the necessity 
of mniutaining such guardianship over these defe<rlive» that their 
marriage and further procreation shall absolutely cease. For all 
thftt go out into rhe world, someone should bi- held ivsponsible, and 
any attempt to violate the obligation should be proi<ei'l.v and 
promptly dealt witli. This 13 the next logical step in the direction 
we are already moving, and it« accomplishment would open the 
way to a still broader application of preventive measures. I can- 
not resist quoting from Strahan the following striking paragraphs: 

"•I think it only f.-iir to assume that much of the present continu- 
ance of transmitted disease is the result of ignorance on the jwirt of 
the people, and on this assumption some effort should lie made to 
educate them to a linowledge of how terribly relentless and un- 
avoidable is this law of nature befoi*e calling upon the legislntui-e in 
what might be so much better done by public opinion and individ- 
ual effort. Much might also be done by pointing out how some of 
these tainted constitutions may be acquired de novo; how the man 
or woman whose family has a clean bill of health can, by wicked 
and vicious habits, build up insanity, or epilepsy, or phthisis, or 
gout, to be handed down to posterity, and how other diseases may 
be acquired which ahiUl have a terrible effect upon the cliildren 
afterwards begotten. It should also be tjiught how a man with a 
bad family history may. by a steady and rirtuous life, a strict ob- 
servance of the laws of health and proper cai-e in the selection of a 
partner, live down the evil, so to speak, and leave an unencumlwred 
estate to the children of the next generation. 

"When these tilings have been taught aud found ineffectual, but 
not till then, should the legislature be called upon to interfere, ex- 
cept in those cases in which the drunkenness, disease or crime is 

"•Marriage and iliaense,'" page 8. 
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MO ingraiiufd iu thv ualace ut the individDal tluit uu aniouot uf cure 
or foruthouglii cuultl Ir- ciiptfied tu giw die L-liUdn-n wUai luight 
htt called a 'reasonable ctiaoce.' .Vmuug Uiese laittir would be in- 
cluded imbec-iltw. eouliitut^ e|nU;pliea tiud driiukards, those who 
have (k-i'D iuiuim- imiiv dum onee itud liiiUitiial ciiniiiutls. all of 
whom Hhould Ix- nt ouiv deuit^^ the right of {>i-ui:reatioD." 

Let the fttate, then, gather under her jirutectiug wingH any and 
all wbotM.- mental heritage leaves tlieu belpLeiw, hopeli-sft or stamped 
with decided inferiority, kindly minister lo their wants, lend gentle 
comfort to their misfortune, geueroiiKly till their liven with plenty 
and their hearts with joy, l>nt Hmily deny the rigiit to inerease their 
kind by a prartienl. "'riiiiit far fhalt thon go. but u« faiiht-r." 



THE KIXOliRdAltTEN AS A I'KliVENTlVh: OP ('KIME. 

ill88 JEAX IIACARTMIK. MISNBAeOMS 

It JK, I believe, not ttKi mneh to say that in thri-e generntionH 
aftt-r the kindergarten has become oa general as it tibould be. and us 
eBeetive as it can be, pauperism and crime will be comparatively of 
rare occurrence. The kindei-ga rten will be as genenil ns it should 
be wheu every child bom into the world eomes naturally and tlior- 
oiigbly under its iufluencc>; first, by having parents and grand- 
pnrentN whii are tlieniselres under vnlantary obedience to the laws 
underlying this system of edmuition; next, by being educaled in 
publir schools, all grades of which are founded ou the nttiunal, htir- 
monlons, natuml methods of Froebel's system. The kindergarten 
will lM*«t<eJIi'rlive!isil ii« capable of becoming when men and women 
of genius can bi* induced to prepare themselves to teach Its princi- 
ples in their purity and entirety, and practically imjirove aud demon- 
strate itjt methods. When sneli men and women ean be found in 
Domuil schools and collegen. wlierc the teachers nf the people uKf 
prepared for their work, when the right edu<!;itiun of ihe i-hildrea is 
the important business of the world, instead of money getting and | 
pf^-rsonal nggraiidizemeul whicli now absor)) the gn'al imijority. tiie 
kindergarten will heoonie a [Kiwer for good second lo no other one 
inllueiiri- that has ever iilessed the worhl. Wheu lliis time cornea 
we shall ccaw Irving (o tertdi our I'hildreu aud will li-uni of them. 
At pretient. in our vuin conceit, we are insisting on leading them, 
floundering as we are iu the slough of worldly greed and all im- 
purity that We have Hlumhled Into. We cull Christ oar Master, and 
yer in oar relations lo our chlldn-n we bi'^tl lii« wools as words only. 
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Ht knew iliiit the rliildioii tliat eoiny into tlie wnrld erpiy ycjir fresh 
from the heart of the Creator, and bo, dirioe, are the salt that saves 
the great mass of humanity from corruption. "Except ,ve become 
as little childi-en, yc cannot enter the kingdom of heaven." That 
mcaDS. if it means anything, that little children are patterns for u». 
r Bee no indication of total or partial depravity in those plain words. 
My relation to a little child, as far as I can see, is that of a reverent 
learner. My part is nnfi that of a teacher to this fresh image of the 
divine, bnt a student. My privilege is that of a gardener to this lit- 
tle plant put in my care. 1 stand with protecting yet untouching 
bands, ready to turn aside any harmful or hindering influence, to 
see that my plant gets the sunshine and air and moisture from 
heaven. I do not lay violent hands on the tender but perfect growth, 
to twist the stems or reshape the leaves, according to some whim of 
my perverted understanding of the Hreator'a plan, I watch and 
wait and learn what is meant by free, natural development, I learn 
to know what tnith means, truth in all its purity, simplicity and 
beauty, for a child speaks the truth as fast as it is revealed to him 
by Datnre, unless he is taught by some adult coward and prevari- 
cator to conceal part or whole, T leara what obedience means, not 
filavish obedience to a strongei- will, or for personal gain, but volun- 
tary, intelligent, honorable obedience to someone or something 
recognized as worthy to command, I learn what justice means. A 
plea for just treatment never fails of a hearty response from a child 
who is free to choose. "Is that fa,ir?" always appeals to a child un- 
less he is in a state of antagonism induced by unfair dealing in an 
adult or a perverted child c<impanion, I learn what generosity, un- 
seldshness, seif-contiiil, industry, independence mean, when I see 
these in their primitive beauty in an unspoiled child. The function 
of the kindergarten and of kindergarten environment is to keep the 
child in his first primitive slate of virtue— so easy to lose, so hard to 
regain. The kindergarten is in no way reformatory, and neither is 
it, in one sense, formatory. It primarily stands for a place where 
everjthiug is conducive to a free and natural development of the 
whole child. When a particular virtue seems slow to germiuate 
or to make too slow a growth, the proper stimulus is applied. The 
kindergartnec looks upon the child us a being containing, as germs, 
all the possibiliticH of a pt^rfect chamcter. She expe<-t8 to see start 
into growth indeiKndence. justice, generosity, love of truth and 
order, and all other {jossible virtues. Sometimes she tiuds that 
generosity has not appari'iitly sprouted; she knows this because of 
I a certain ahnummlity of conduct— a negative condition—^ feeling of 
I something lacking, 'lliin negation — this nothing, where something 
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Bhould be — baa imfoptunately been named, and so seeais a reality' tn J 
many. It is called seifishnesB. The kindergartner gives not a mtt- \ 
tuent's thmight to this iiegative conditiou, still less Bpeaks nf it to | 
the child, but appliea all her effort lo stimuliifing the positive virtue 1| 
(jf geuerosity, by giving it constant opiwrtunity for exercise in pleas- 
ant effective ways. It is very hai-d to paiipt-nee a little child. He i 
loves lo do for himself; he can't bear to have his atl-'udaut do for 
him what he can do for himself. It is easy to develop this virtue, i 
but it can be crippled or killed outright by a persevering attendnnt ' 
who insists ui>on doing all for the child. 

We shall yet find the "ounce of prevention" that will save the 
"pound of cure" in education. The principles are already linown; 
when will they be heartily accepted in the right quarter to malctj 
them successfully operative? Bnxley says: "That man, I think, 
has had a lil>eral education who has been so trained in his youth 
that hifl body is the ready servant of bis will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that as a mechonism it is capable of; whose in- 
tellect is a cold logic engine with its parts of equal strength and 
in smooth, running order, ready, like a steam engine, to Iw torned tn 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamer as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind; whose mind is stored with the knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of Natnre and the laws of her operations, , 
and who — no stunted ascetic — is full of life and Are, but whose pas- ■ 
sions are trained to come to heel by a rigomus will, the sen-ant of a 
tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whetln'r of 
nature or of art, to bate all vilenesa and to respect others as himself. 
Such an one, and no other, as 1 conceive, has had a liberal education, 
for he is. as completely as a man can be, in harmony wilh Nature. He 
will make the best of her and she of him. They will get on It^etber 
rarely, she na his own l>eneflcent mother, he as her mouthpiece, her 
conscious self, her minister and interpreter." Is there a crime in i 
the calendar a man so educated would he likely to commit? Ontf I 
present systems of popular education ai-e not turning out such r 
Ktatislies sliow a large per cent of penitentiary inmates to be high 
school graduates. Public school education only half-heartedly and 
protestingly, if at all, furaishes opjwrtunily for the bod,v to become 
the "ready servant of the will, doing with ease and pleasure all the 
work it is eaimble of," The atlempt to make of the intellect "the 
cold U^c engine" is only partially successful, at a vast waste of time 
and vital force, because of bi-oken physical laws In the slmpe of bad 
air and lack of exercise, bernuHe of nnHuitable mental stimulus to 
subjects outside of youth's niniii* of interest or compn?hension, or | 
because of proper mental food unsuitably preaeuted. The boy wh* i 
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lias to run donu his nnn mental food and dress and cook it titniBetf 
i benefited accordingly, while the one to whom the banquet is 
brought ready to haud, even occasionally pre-digeslud, is the mental 
weakling. Speaking of phj-sical exei-cise for our schoolboys, is it 
not a step backward to introduce the gun into the schoolroom? 
Are our jiowera of invention so weak that we cannot give our youth 
a BufBcient development of brawn and muscle without introducing 
that iron tube which suggests at least bloodshed and too often bar- 
barilj'. cruelty aud iujuslico, I^et us teach them, rather, the manly 
art of self-defense whei-o man stands up to man with the weapons 
God gave Mm. A gun is a cowardly Bort of weapon, and symbolizes 
weakness and unfair advantage. The cold logic engine now pro- 
duced is never provided with a governor. No one objects to the 
owner attaching one, if it can be found, but the machine is usually 
run out on the track without this regulator, and it is only a chance 
if it gets to the end of its journey without wrecking its owner and 
the hapless people along its way. The system of education known 
as the kindergarten system, if intelligently and thoroughly applied, 
win turn out the kind of men and women described by Huxley as 
"liberally educated." Froebel has left us two books explaining his 
Bystera, one for mothers, showing how the child's education may be 
begun at birth and carried on even when the children have left the 
nursery for the public school, the home plan being simply the em- 
bryo developing sequentially into the nest stage, that of the public 
school. The baby's needs is the thought of the nurserj- plan; the 
child's, the youth's, the man's needs, the thought of primary, gram- 
mar, high school and university. Froebel's secoud book is for all 
educators. The (wo books set forth a plan, rational, complete, in 
harmony with God's plan as indicated by man's needs. The whole 
man in his triune state of body, mind and soul is allowed to develop. 
The child comes to us with a perfectly developed, though immature, 
body, aud with mind and soul latent. We take this hint of the Cre- 
ator and care for the lx)dy. The body is the basis of development. 
There have been flashes of mental brilliancy from minds in unsound 
bodies, but not the tenacious, steady flame to place dependence on. 
Froebel's first lessons to the mother are on the subject of the de- 
velopment of the childs physical nature, clothing that admits of free 
activity of arms and legs, bathing, food, fresh air. the cultivation of 
the highest function of thn bodily senses, and so naturally leading to 
right Htimulus for the mind, through which Ihe soul is finally 
reached and awakened. Our kindergartens have now in connection 
frequent unerings nf the njothers of the children, at which times 
those things are biMUght to their notice in a praiiical way. They 
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are led to see that the mental fncnlties depend on the brain, tbe4 
brain-power on the tjuality of the bUx>d, the ijuality of the blood oq I 
the kind and amount of food and exerase. Good food and open* i 
air exerdse mean good blood, good blood means good thought- I 
power. Kiglit physical education considers the nmount of work, i 
the harmonious action of all bodilv facullies, ihe form, stretigth J 
and endurance of the body, and (through the nervous Byateni)T 
muscular control, agility and grace, pliysinal judgment and j 
physical coumge. In the kindergarten pro|M»r, mre is taken] 
to have the physical atmosphere pure, by moans of a cleaa j 
room, sunlight, ventilation, and liy avoiding the crowding of too | 
many children into one room. The physical exercises given are ot -I 
Boch nature as furnish exercise to the whole body and at the aamff 1 
time give a right kind and amount of stimulus to the mind and esei^ 
cise to the will. According to Parker, will is motive in motion. The 
motive is suggosted by the play and put in motion by the child. The 
day is past when it was considered the duty of parents to break the 
wills of their children. If a man needs anything to help him to 
remain upright it is a strong, unbroken will. Weakness of will lajs J 
one open to temptation of every kind. Right living is obi-dience to] 
law — spontaneous, willing, intelligent obedience to law. Before thi* i 
is possible law must he known. Children with their niitural love of 'j 
order are quick to see the beauty of law and to detect the difference ' 
between law and whim. Univei-sal laws are brought to the child'* 
notice in the kindergarten. He is led to discover that, as Frnpl>el 
says, "in all things there lives and reigns an eternal law." to wlii<ni 
law all things are obedient and so obedient to the law maker. The 
child is led to a belief in sequence — to know that every act ha 
fixed and logical consequence. Tlie mother and kimlergartner must ' 
be as unwavering, as just, as courageous, as Xature. and see first 
that her laws are just, and then that the logical punishment follow* 
their infraction. A belief in sequence would savi- many from crime. 
In the kindergarten the senses ape educated, the higher function 
(discrimination) being carefully developed, so that ii'lish. the lower 
part, no longer monopolizes the child'et attention, tie is encouraged i 
only to want that which makes him strong, an adjective dearly be- 1 
loved by a child. The child leanis to control bodily appetites that 
he may be "big" and "strong." This self-control, it is claimed, is Uie 
basis of all virtuous living. It is called by one kindergartner the ' 
"nxit of the lem|K'nince question." If children leani to eat aaii 
drink only those things and In such quantities and at such times at I 
conduce to make (hem strong, there will l>e no need of legislation 
or cnis.ndes against ttio IrafHc in .ilcohnl, T qnnle fixtm Ooraoe ' 
Bushnell : 
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■'The child is talcen when his training IxigiuB. in a state itf nutural- 
> ness as respeotsi all the bodily laates and tompirTs, and the endeav- 
or should be to keep him in thiit kej-, to lel no stlmulntion of excess 
r op delicacy disturb the Hiuiplicity of nntiire and no uensual pleasure 
in the name of food become a want or expectation of his appetite. 
I Any artificial api>etitc bc^nn is the tie^inning of dietemper, disease, 
and a general disturbance of natural proportion. Intemperance! 
I The woes of intempeifite drink! How dismal the story, when it ts 
' told; how dreadful the picture when we look upon it! From what 
do the father and mother recoil with a greater and more total horror 
I of feeling than the pyoBsibility that their child is to be a drunkard? 
Little do they remember that he can be, even before he has as much 
as tasted the cup, and that they themselves can msike him so, vir- 
I tually without meaning it, even before he has gotten his language. 
I Nine-tenths of the intemperate drinking begins, not in grief ami 
I destitution, as we so often hear, but in vicious feeding. Here the 
I scale and order of simplicity is first broken, and then what shall 
' a diatemp(-i-ed or distemperate life run to more certainly than what 
is intemperate! False feeding genders false appetite, and when the 
I soul is burning all through in the fii-es of false appetite, what is that 
but a universal uneasiness, and what will this uneasiness more natu- 
I rally do than betake itself to the pleasure and excitement of drink!" 
On the same subject Froebel says: "In these years of childhood 
the child's food ia a matter of very great importance, not only at the 
time, for the child may by its food be made indolent or active, slug- 
[ gish or mobile, dull or bright, inert or vigorous, but indeed for big 
L entire future life, for impressions, inclinations, appetites, which the 
' child may have derived from his food, the turn it may have given 
[ to his senses, and even to his life as a whole, can only with difilculty 
be set aside even when the age of self-dependence has been reached. 
They are one with his whole physical life, and therefore intimately 
I connected with his spiritual lite. Parents and nurses should ever 
remember, as underlying every precept in this direction, the follow- 
ing general principle; That simplicity and fi-ugality in food, and in 
other physical needs during the years of childhood enhance man's 
jHJwer of attaining happiness and vigor. Who has not noticed in 
f children over-stimulated by spices and excesses of food appetites of 
very low oi-der. from which they can never ucain he freed; appe- 
I tites which even when they seem to have been suppressed, only 
I slumber, and in times of opportunity relurji with greater jiower, 
I threatening to rob man of all bis dignity and to force him away 
I from his duty. Always let food be simply for nourishment; never 
Imore, never leas. Never should food be taken for its own sake, but 
tfor the sake of promoting bodily and mental activity." 
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Elizabeth Hjirristm saj^a: "To me the siory of Daniel deriveii 
its significance, not su much fi-om the fearless courage with witid 
the great heart dared death in the lion's den, as from the fact, (hat^J 
as a child, he had iuop:i1 control enough to turn from the king'N'l 
sumptuous table and eat the simple pidse and driuk pure water: 1 
Such self-control umst pwiduce the courage and the manhood whicb| 
wiU die for a principle. The perfeol chai-acter is the cluiracter wiU 
the perfectly controlled will: therefore the heroes of kindergarten^ 
stoi-ies are mightier than they who have taken a city, for they ban 
conquered themselves." 

Miss Harrison further says: "The misdirection of the lowel 
senses of taste and smell is very dangeroUH, uol only liecause they dtti 
not aid directly in the upbuilding of the intellect, but they have a 
immediate effect upon the will. Notwithstauding these facts these \ 
two lower senses of taste and smell have been left almost entirdy [ 
to the haphazard education of circumstances. As we look abroad J 
over the world what do we perceive as the chief cause of the wreck* 1 
and ruins, of the wretchedness and misery we see around as? Why J 
have we on every hand such dwarfed and stunted characters? For 1 
what reason do crimes too hideous to be mentioned in polite society f 
poison oar moral atmosphere until our great cities become fatal ta j 
half the young men and women who come to tliem? Is it not in & y 
majority of cases because meu and women have not learned to Bub- J 
ordinate the gratification of physical appetites to rational endsT 1 
The prophets and seers of the world have always seen the close con- 
nection between the feeding of the body and its control or non-coa- i 
trol of the sensual appetites, Plato long ago in his "Ideal Republic" i 
would have banished all books which contained descriptions of the 'J 
mere pleasures of food, drink and love. What an enormous amount J 
of 8(^ealled literature woiild have to be swept out of the librariea at-} 
to-day were that mandate sent forth." 

Tlie kindergarten child learns to respect bodily toil as one of the | 
means of growing big nnd strong, so that he may be useful to him- 
self and others. The child loves to help himself and others. Hft J 
also gnm's into a habit of industry through having suitable material { 
to work with, material that gives him Bati8facIop3- results. These < 
n-sulls art? always shared with others. The •■hild is taught to be al- 
ways ready to give a helping hand !•> his neighbor who is in real 1 
need, and to give discriminating help. If the child nest him can i 
thread his own needle but lannot make a knot, the knot is the only ■ 
thing that the ueighbor is allowed to da It is just the kind nod j 
amount of help that one's neighbor is in actual ocim] nf that is given. J 
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MmcIi orime comes from ignopauce of Diitural law. When tlie 
Ijiw is tinolly undei-atood, Iiabit is too strong to be brokCD, If the 
piireiils were fdnoaU-d in tUe science of ediicption, if they imder- 
stood that they must teach tUeir children the laws of the natural 
world nnd must themselves keep those laws, much sin would be 
avdidi'd. The kindergarten child learns to gel pleasure from simpk- 
tliintis and to be content with a little. He is given eight little cubes 
and in guided in an economical use of his material. He finds that 
with these he can represent (with the aid of his imagination, the use 
of which is always a delight to a child) anything within the range 
of his exj)erience. With his slender stock of material he can make 
something that stands to him for a tall chimney or a long bridge, 
a hum for his horses or a churirh with its bell-tower, a steamboat, 
n sti-eet-car. or an engine and a train of cars. At fli-st he usually 
calls for more material, but soon finds that the exercise of his iuge- 
, nuity in the use of what he has gives him more pleasure than rhe 
possession of material abundance. In the kindergarten, that most 
God-like of all human faculties, tbe imagination, is provided with 
food. Inmgination is seldom considered as the basis of reasoning, 
of mathematical calculation, and so an aid in getting at truth, as 
well as the basis of all invention and ci-eative production, and yet 
this is a fact. A well-nourished and healthy imagination is a great 
preventive of crime as well as stimulus to rirtue. The man who 
by means of inference can see the probable results of any line of 
action will hesitate before committing himself to the consequences. 
The possible consequences stand out so clearly that the man shrinks 
from them. When the education of the mass of our jwople shows as 
good results in making its students as self-controlled, as independ- 
ent, industrious, as philanthropic in proportion to age, us the best 
of our kindergartens now unquestionably do, the labors of such soci- 
eties as this will {to be conservative) t>e materially lightened. The 
removal of public school business from politics, and the placing men 
in charge who are willing to give time to a study of the principles 
and results, will materially hasten the day when kindergarten meth- 
ods will be in use in every grade of our schools, and education will 
solve the problems now left to atatescraft and philanthropy. 
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INSTITUTIONAI, CARE OF CHILDREN. 

RBV. P. R. HSFFRON*. D. !■ . ST. PAI L, 

The atteotion of clutritable uod correciioDnl organizatioaa I 
especiallj- drawn to the care of diildren. The oatlar in wealth » 
labor bT the nation nod associal ious ulht-r than the slaie for t 
care and proper edncation of the rising generation, the fuDd 4 
lore and bineere devotion ever expending itself in behiilf of <^Udi 
who are fortanale and farored are nil efforts and expenditures i 
the right dirertioo. We find ebililn'n in the brightest and fol 
homes of the land breathing the purv atmosphere of parental W 
and solicitnde, surrounded hy all those elerating and educating tn^.l 
flnences that shall make them manly men :(nd womanly worn 
and we rejoice in the fond hope thiit one dar Ihey shall be 1 
honor to their ancestora, the pride of tiieir friends, the gloiy i 
aafegnard of the highest and best types of ritizenslup the wurl 
has ever known — that of American eitizens. But while the 11 
ions of American homes spread ihr-ir benign iufloenees about theiirl 
nestling brood and while the nation, the <Hiurcbes and otlier a 
lions lavishly minister to the training of youth in the npbttilding of 
character in those who are shortly to take ibe place of parent and 
citizen in the borne and in the nation 'b conrems. let os not. I pray 
yoo. fellow citizens and good Christian ladi>-s and gentlemen. forgv( J 
ihe anfortunate and the nnfarored. Then- an-, alas! children whtt'l 
hare not the inflnenres of home to shape their lives and form thcirl 
hearts. Through no fault of their own they are beir-ft of pttreotal ^ 
eanobling enTironmeot, they are unshielded fram dangers llut| 
threaten them body and soul. They are not bmught up; ihey grow ] 
op; they are not trained; they run loose and wild, and by 
fatality- of human perrersity ibey an- moulded after the worst I 
features of the rivilixalion that Ihey enmiinirT. and protnL»e to tMyf 
come, if not rvBCued and saved, a menace alike to themsi'lves aod 1 
to fmciety. t shall not philoM>phixe on what we all know to be s f 
lamenlaMt^ state of things. It were beside the purpoxe of thb P*-| 
per to ioqotn* into the causes and remedie* of the unfortunate e 
ditioa which at pn^M-ni engagpa our aiienrion. The fact is before 1 
ns and we most deal with It. .\ problt-m confronts ii» and we n 
try to soWf iL We are in the face of a duty and w.- must discharge ^ 
it. We say a gnvt deal about Ihe can- itml in-aim'-iil of the law- 
leas, criminal and dangmnis rlomes. lliinighifal pmple arv pni»-i 
tically unanimons in maintaining that society sfannld bend all ImJ 
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I energies in getting at the root of the eyil. If prevention is better 
tlian cure, it is also clieaiiiT and safer. It i» often poasiblt> To have 
prevented where cure ia uncertain, and at best only partial and 
iiDperfeet. .-Vnd if pit-veution is lo he uudertalten, where, I ask. 
can it be more retiBouablj- and Buccessfully exercist-d than with the 
.vomig? 

I am not speaking of juvenile delinquents, nor of penal or re- 
formatory institutions. I speak rather of that class of dependent 
children who have not ^et drifted into the ways of vice and nse- 
lessness beyond reclaim. Sociely has here a grave duty sei before 
it. How are such children to be deaJt with? They cannot be killefl 
off and they cannot be pushed aside. Tlieir misfortune comes to 
them, like original sin, without any fault of their own, and it must 
be removed without much present co-operation on their part. lu 
hare self-defense society must see to it that these dependents ai'e 
cared for, and to be renuBs in the discharge of this duty would be 
penny wisdom and pound foolishness, I will leave reports and 
etfttistics to speak for themselves, like the oracle of old who made 
his sa.ving suit the wants of the enrjuirer. Neither shall I iheorize 
<in untried methods. My work among children of this class has been 
of a practical character. There are numerous dependent children 
in every city to-day. and even in small towns and countrj- pbices, 
who demand attention. The importance to society of caring for 
them cannot he overstated. I refer especially to such children as 
are receive*! into orphan asylums and state schools, such as the 
one at Owalonna. 

Incidentally t would say that we need, and need Iwjdiy, a com- 
pulsory ednrational law and legislative reniedies for ti-uancy. 

Of tonrse, tlie ideal condition of things would he to have all 
children housed in wholesome Christian homes. But this, like 
most high ideals, is Utopian, Vet. while this may not be possible, 
I think much should be done in the work upbuilding and restoring 
home life. I think that the removal of children from homes to in- 
stitutions, whether slate or church institutions, should be the last 
resort. Numerous instances come to light everr day where e\"ils 
tliat Burround children in home life might be mnoved. anil where 
a tittJe wise and unselfish effort directed toward the children and 
their parents or guardians would make their homo preferable to any 
institution. For let it me rnnenibcred the native soil of child and 
youth is to be found in Ihe home life. Wrench them from it and 
they become exotics, wherever else they may he transplanted. 

At hest, the institution can become hut a substitute for the 
home. Yet it must be. besides, a school and a workshop. The in- 
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Btltlition should be looked upon as bat a temfiornry aitjlam for I 
those who have uo home, or have uo home woitliy Ou.- luiine, i 
the greatest endeavor shonld be put forth to find suitable homesl 
for the wards of such institutions. M.r personal worlc in tbia line 1 
has been mainly with the Catholic orphan nsylums of St Paul and f 
Minneapolis. During the last »ix yeara there have been received j 
into these aBvlums about 1,000 dependent i-hildren. 

The average number remaining iu the asylnms has been aboot I 
180, and va have got homes for something like SOO cluldrm. I I 
recommend, therefore, that, first of all, attention Iw given to t3ie I 
home: if effort prove fruitless, that the institution be considered S 
temporary' refuge for the children till homes be found; and'onljl 
when everything else has failed should the institution be considered \ 
a permanent abode for the children. 

From the nature of tlkings, however, the institution is a necefr--! 
»ity and the care of children in such institutions is of paramount j 
importance. It is little to house, clothe and feed them. This much \ 
the farmer does for his cattle and sheep. The institution should ] 
be homelike, schoollike, businesslike and churchlike. The home ] 
virtues as far as possible t^bould be made to grow and expand. | 
The mind, the heart and the hand of the children oufrht to tie care- I 
fully trained. The education given should he aimt^il toward uae- | 
fulness. The discipline received should not be military solely, con- 
sisting of marching and countermarching with faultless precision. J 
The heart and character should be disciplined. Respect, reverence, [ 
obedience, cleanliness, purity, should be inculcated by principle, j 
Theae children ought to aspire to civic virtne. They should know I 
God and love him; they should know tlieir countrr and their bene- 1 
factors and love them. While dependent they should be taught to ] 
yearn fop honorable independence. They should have before them i 
Ihe highest types of (.Tiristinn manhood and womanhood. These 
children are afterwards to take their place side by side with others 
in the world. They ought to be ready and willing to earn au hon- 
est living even with Ihe labor of their hands and the sweat of thelp J 
brow, and become useful and upright men and women in the com- J 
munity where their future lot may be cast. 
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THE CAKE OF DEPENDENT CHILDBEX. 

MRS, O. H. alMONDS, PREBIDKNT HOME SOCIBTi". DULUTH. 

In everj' considerablf toumiuuitj there ia alwajs to Im> found a 
percentage of children who are deprived of the fostering cai-e of 
their natural protectors. The causes leading to this condition of 
tbiugs are well known and need not be veiy paitii-ularly inquired 
into at this time. One of the most beneficent results of the civlUza- 
tion of mankind has been to group the people of this world into 
families. There is no place equal to the home for the rearing of 
children, and when sickness, luisforlnne or crime deprive these lit- 
tle ones of their natural protectors their helpless condition ap- 
peals to the beneficent impulses of all good citizens. Nothing can 
develop feelings of tenderness in the human breast more than to 
see 7oang and innocent children cast out upon the world to shift for 

_titemBelveB. 

f the home is the best place to rear children the street and alley 
ilBinong the worst The condition of things above mentioned 

_ D prevalent in all of our lai'ger communities that it is not strange 
that noble men and women have banded themselves togetbei- into 
societies whose object is to ameliorate the condition of these little 
ones. It has become well settled that beneficent impulses can find 
their most ssitiafactory expression in well established organizations, 
devoted to the various interests sought to be promoted. 

The heli)Iess condition of dependent children hns most naturally 
first attracted th^e attention of women, 'Oiey have oi^anized them- 
selves into societies for the establishment of homes and asylums. 
As a rule, women are not trained in business affairs, and the or- 
l^nization of these societies is often incomplete and inartificial. 
Often they are not conducted upon good hnsioess principles. Still, 
they are educative and lead up to something better. In my opin- 
ion, it Is extremelv desirable that such organizations should be 
carried on and conducted in a businesslike manner. There- can 
be no doubt that the best results are achieved in this manner, I 
cannot be too emphatic in expressing the opinion that this phase 
of the work should receive the most serious and iotelligent atten- 
tion. 

The revenue to carry on such institutions must be derived, in 
the main, from intelligent and benevolent citizens, and the more 
convinced these i)cople are that their donationg will be systemati- 
cally and economically expended for the object in view Uie more 
freely and willingly they vrill give. 
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It is not difficult for the women in any city to interest and as- 
sociate with themselves business men and professional men of high 
standing and ability, and this ought to be done, so that their busi- 
ness organization may be of the highest character. 

Among the sources of revenue to a home for children the city 
and county must not be overlooked. It is reasonable and fair that 
a portion of the expense of maintaining children who otherwise 
might become a public burden should be borne by the proper au- 
thorities of the municipality where such an institution is located. 

The cases of destitute children are so rare as compared with the 
common range of persons needing public assistance that no ade- 
quate or proper provision is made by the public authorities for them. 
The treatment accorded to adults in almshouses and elsewhere is 
not suitable for children, and in most cases the number of children 
needing assistance is so comparatively small that it cannot be ex- 
pected that the best provision will be made for them. They can 
much better be cared for in such institutions as I have mentioned 
in this paper. 

I have dwelt somewhat on this question of support for a chil- 
dren's home for the reason, that its efficiency will greatly depend 
upon the character and regularity of support which it receives, and 
no one who is charged with the care of such an institution can neg- 
lect this preliminary phase of the subject. 

The methods ordinarily adopted for the care of children are well 
known. A home is jirovided of such extent and with such com- 
forts as the resources of the society will warrant. A superinten- 
dent is engaged who has charge of the establishment. And right 
here I want to add, that, in organizing a home, all the safeguards 
and business forms should be observed which have been found 
necessary or essential in conducting any other branch of business* 
Records should be made 5ind preserved of all the transactions of the 
home, checks provided against lavish expenditures; and, in fact, 
everything should be done to see that the money expended accom- 
plishes its legitimate work. 

I now come to the general policy that should be adopted in the 
treatment of the inmates. 

I hold, that, so far as possible, a home ought to be reproduced 
for these little ones, who, without fault of their own, have been 
thrust out into the world. This home should contain the charac- 
teristics of a natural home. If love and affection ai^e prevalent 
among parents and children and brothers and sisters, they should 
be encouraged here. Th(»se children should be so treated as to 
create self-respect in their minds. Their surroundings should be 
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sQch that they will ever look bac-k to this inriod nith foi-lings of 
pleasure aud not of aimo.vance or dieyust. 

These little ones will soon grow up to take their places in the 
world, and such principles should bf inculcated into their minda 
as would have been received if they had been members of intelli- 
gent and happy homes. 

The modem kindfi^arten is an extremely desirable adjunct to 
aueh an institntion. Its training is adapted to the younger chil- 
dren, and in the best of all ways in children's play. One can read- 
ily see its good effi?ctB by conipming those who have been so for- 
tunate as to be under its beneficent influence with those who have 
never enjoyed such privileges. The turning, imperceptibly, of play 
into work encourages habits of observation and industry which are 
permanent in the child's character. It involves a rational training 
of the mind and produces self-respect and self-reliance. It promotes 
a desire in the child to maintain his own individuality. In the 
kindergarten the child is learning something all the time without 
the visiblF restraint and discipline of school life, and by these play 
studies he is laying the foundation for a useful life and is likely to 
develop into a thrifty citi/en. 

This is what we want. We want to train our dependent chil- 
dren so as to make them useful and desirable members of society. 
The whole plan should be uplifting in its tendencies, and we should 
avail ourselves of all the aids and facilities which experience and 
observation show are likely to produce such results. Where it can 
be done, an effort should l>e made to associate the children of the 
home with other childi-en of the neighborhood. It is undesirable to 
separate these home children from ihe balance of the community. 
In aid of this idt-a, where it is practicable, children outside of tlie 
institution should be invited to participate in Ihe kindergarten. T 
cannot give adherence to the more or less ])revalent idea, that in- 
stitution children fhotild be dressed alike or in uniform to distin- 
triish them from other children of the community. We should un- 
dertake to rear Ihem as citizens of the state, to mingle on equal 
terms with all othei-s. and instead of ndoytting a uniform style ot 
dress, we should do what parents are doing eveniwhere. namely, 
drt-sB them according to Ihe dictat*^8 of good taste as applied to 
pach inmate. 

In summing up this question of the care of dependent children, 
we find, first, that the home should be carried on in a manner that 
will command tlu' respect of all good citizens; second, that, in 
caring for the children, (he keynote should be love, which will 
surely hring them out from under the iuflueuce which affecti-d them 
In the stppef and alley. 
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THE WORK OF THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN PLACCTq 
AND SUPERVISING CHILDREN. 

FRANK E. LBWIS. AGENT STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL. OWATONNA. 

The subject assigned dip, "The Work of the State Public Schot 
In Placing and Siipcnising Childreo," is a vei^' interesting one. ToJ 
me it grows more and more so the more I study it 

Eight years have passed since the school was opened and tberl 
first child admitted. What has tieen accomplished during these ' 
years? No doubt, those who were in the school at its inception 
were looking forward with anxiety and yet with hope and anticipa- 
tion, and eight years sremed a long look ahead. To-day, on looking 
back, how short they seem, but crowded so full of activity. 

The law under which the school was established provided that it J 
should become a home for the friendless and those who are worse 3 
than homeless and friendless; that it should extend to the poor| 
children the advantagea enjoyed by their more fortunate fellows. 

The State Public School is maintained by taxation on propertyl 
the same as the public schools, and the underlying principles which, I 
led to its establishment are the same as those which prompted the I 
establishment of the free school system. It is not a school only ; the i 
state becomes the guardian of the children and takes them as wards 1 
into its control, with the end in view of giring them a fair oppor- ] 
tunity of becoming useful citizens — men and women who should ] 
contribute something to the wealth, virtue and Intx-lliBeuce of the I 
community — and arranged a plan for reaching the children in every | 
county. In each county of the state there is a tM>ard of county com- 1 
missioners, consisting of five members, residing in different sectionS'S 
of the county. It is made the duty of these men whenever there ial 
a dependent, n^lected or ill-treated child to at once take steps for] 
its removal to the State Poblic Schotil, The probate court is Qim 
authorit}' designated to decide as to the eligibility of the applicant 
for admission. And now that the child has become the wurd of t 
state, what is to be done with and for it? 

This question was thoroughly and wisely discussed when thd 
school was established, and the testimony favoring the placing-outfl 
system was so large that that system was adopted. But a ten)p< 
rarj- place of detention is a necessity in order to dfi the wisest wort 
in placing children. Many are of the neglected class, and need Ida 
have the filth of the slums removed and the iworbonse marks erased. 
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Taken from such miserable surroundings and inflaencee, having 
no conception of right and wrong, it is necessary to try to awaken 
within them a desire to do something in life — to be somebody. 

A term in school awakens undeveloped intellects, and they soon 
learn that somebody cares for them, first impressions being received 
by the care given the body. They have plenty of good food, clean 
bodies, sufficient and warm clothing. But they soon learn that it is 
not only the bodies for which we cari", but the more noble and im- 
portant moral and intellectual natui-e. 

Many, when first received, are not prepared to go into homes, 
and could not be placed without doing an injustice to the people 
with whom they might be located. Good families should not be 
asked to take a boy just off the streets. Bat after a season at the 
school where the dormant faculties have been aroused, there comes 
into the hearts of the children a desire to do something in return 
for this kindness, and a dett-rmi nation to try to please the family 
with whom they may find a home, and they become anxious to go to 
a home that they may demonstrate their new-formed faculties. As 
evidence of the truth of this, only twenty-three per cent of all the 
children have been placed more than once; and in many of these 
instances the change was made through no fault of the child, but 
on account of the changed conditions of the home, such as the death 
of one or both of the foster parents. 

This great success is due to the care bestowed in training and 
the opportunities afforded for sfudj-ing the individuality of the 
children. A cbCd can be more wisely located when a knowledge of 
the home is joined to a knowledge of the disposition and traits of 
the child, Slost of the chUdren are well and happily situated, a 
blessing and delight to the good people who received them. It has 
been a source of pleasurable surprise to note the effect on both par- 
ties and the affection being developed where these requisites have 
been observed. From among a number of instances, I will select 
one or two to illustrate. 

A neglected boy was sent to ns some two years ago. His former 
surroimdings and influences had developed only the animal, and 
when he was received he seemed to have no conception of anything 
higher than to ent, sleep and do nothing. A short term at the school 
awakened some dormant faculties, taught him a measure of obedi- 
ence, aud prepared him for a home if (he right one could be found. 
Soon just 8nch a home wtts found and the boy was placed in it. 
When I visited them a strong affection had already been formed, 
especially on the part of the foster mother. The very fact of his lack 
of all good influences »nd poverty of knowledge seemed to appeal 
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to her mother lit?an: aud ELouj;h tliev had bwn sorejjr tried at first, 
the boy was renponduig iq the Ii>Te und care being beston'ml i 
him, and in school ami home wus developing eattBfuctorii.r. 

A yoong girl wan n-Mciitd from buoU satTotmdUies as I dare i 
^•eak of Itffore this audience, and sent to us; » preitr girl, bat d 
how sadly in need of home training! She remained with ua I 
enough to learn of better, higher aims in life, was taaphl to let | 
of the past and to look to the future, and vrbeo the doroiant, belteif 
qnaliiii-K of her natni-e began to come to the surface, a home was i 
lecied ti'hich seemed to be suitable and ohe was placed in it, withi 
the result that she has so changed, developed and grown into tbei 
alTeclicmH that she has almost taken the place of a daughter i 
died just before she went to the home. 

T^Bt winter I was insti-amental in rescuing three girU [rom ml 
[dace nor fit to bo called home, in certain respects like a stable and aI 
poor one at that, with nothing to eat but potatoes and milk, i 
those from a bare table, nothing to protect them from the weather] 
but just a single garment or two. living almost as animals. 
a short time with as they developed wonderfnlly, and were plavedl 
in homes where all conditions seemed favorable. 

One of thi?m, who was old enough to appreciate the woiiderfn] 
change, said ehe was so glud she had been taken from her own iui4 
placed in such a good home where she had eierjthing I't make I 
comfortable iind happy, good and sufficient food and clothiug. andfl 
love and kindness. These instances come crowding into my mindij 
like a troop, and what a view seems to open up before tue wbuaJ 
I think of their inlluence on posterity. If wicked progeny to UmI 
noiuber of more tlmn 600 can be traced back to the one Xew YoHcl 
woman who lived a cenlury ago, what may not Iw the benefi 
resntiM in these instances. Is it too much to expect, that, having-^ 
been rescued from fllth. ignorance and Wee and placed nnder IdDdft 
Chri«ti.in inffueucest, they should develop those traits of cbaracten 
which will make them honest, virtuous, respectable and respveted? 

These nre only a few of the hundreds of cases that have t 
nnder our care. Nearly 1,100 children have been receiviMi since tbei 
school was opened. Of tbUi nHmljcr. lJ8fl were out in homes, 2^ haT«l 
\ieen adoptetl, 30 have died. 30 bare been returned to their ouuntlea, I 
71 restored t" their own home*. 28 attained majority, and 182 were J 
Id the Bchiml Pec 31, 1S>4- f 

One of the wisest provisions in Ihe .-fttnblishin.-Dt f.f iIiIk luntitB- 1 
Uon in that of Ihe sni'erviaion -d the children. a.inmpli«hed throuKh 1 
the state agencv. Tl.^ ncnt. «h« has th.- opponunity ,.f K-CHnin^ J 
acquainted with H.. ' " ■" " '■ ' "^ «c,u,.in.ed with thttj 
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homes of applicants, and cliildreu selected with care are placed in 
homes suitable for them. 

Then the afjent visfts the homes in which the children are lo- 
cated. Much disci'etion is necessary in making these visits; to learn 
just how both parties are situated, yet not to have either feel that 
they are being criticieed. In short, to gain the confidence of both 
foster parent and child, and to kindly admonish the parent io better 
oare, if necessary; to encourage the child fo do more to repay the 
hindness and rare given him; nr, if necessary, to remove the child 
when conditions seem to demand it. 

The agent, being continually informed of the home surroundiogB, 
removed from any outside influences, as politics or personal friend- 
ship, has only one motive; that is, to do the child good. No other 
agency has been demised which is able to do the work as equitably, 
as conscientiously as this. It is more expensive than some other 
agencies, but the results so far eclipse the others that resnlta only 
should be considered. 

The average cost of maintaining a child in the school tor an en- 
tire year is about J174, but as only a few of the children remain 
in the school an entire year, we have found that the average cost 
of locating and superi'ising is $44.35 a year, which may be taken as 
a fair estimate of the per capita cost of placing children in homes. 

The total cost of the state agency for the year ending July .11, 
1891. was ?2,81fl.(>8; and, as we have under our supervision *i22 
children subject to visitation, the per capita cost was ?4.50. We 
don't travel on passes, hut pay regular railroad fare and livery hills, 
as weU as hotel bills. 

Our visits are not timed, never announced. We visit at all 
hours of the day, days of the week, weeks in the month, or months 
in the year. 

If there is a disposition to abuse a child, either physically or 
morallv, the exiiectation of a visit at any time from an agent of the 
Mchool. must have its deterrent effect. On the other hand, the child 
is stimulated to do well either by hope or fimr of the agent's visit. 
Then, too. the agent can, by being personally acipiaiLfed with both 
parlies, determine if reports of ill-trejitmeut are exaggerated or not, 
and by makiug a personal visit, determine what course to pursne. 
An instance has just come under my notice. I was informed that 
two childi-en, a boy and a girl, were in a very miserable home and 
tdiould be removed. 1 visited the home and found that a large ad- 
dition hud been built to the house during the past summer, that the 
foster parents were in comfortable circumstances, think everj'thing 
of the cliildren, are treating I hem very kindly, giving good school 
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privileges, and in every way except one, doing well by the chlldceDr J 
and fliat one way ia that of cleanliness. While I did not like thatv,! 
I found the children well, much attached to the home and thof- f 
oughly eatisfled to remain. Now I know those children will grow i 
up under good influences, and in all probability will niaiie good, 1 
honorable citizens. On the other hand, nbont a year ago, I visited a 
home which had been reported good: but when I visited it, I fonnilil 
the girl cowed, ordered about like a dog, by a large, vehement i 
woman who was ready to vindicate her claim of being the head of i 
that household, and who, when I proposed to question the girl alone, 
flew into such a passion and wielded her clothes stick shillelah in bo i 
familiar a style, that it is probable only my size saved me from I 
getting a benefit entertainment. It is needless to say that we re- i 
moved the girl to more congenial surroundings. 

In a number of instances I found the conditions such that i 
change seemed desirable, and have been able to affect it by an ar- ■ 
rangement satisfactory to the foster parents and ourselves and i 
without causing any hard feelings. All tJiese matters can be ( 
justed through this means more satisfactorily than any other nod 
for the best interests of the children. 

I have endeavored to place before you in retrospect something of 1 
what the school has done in its short life. But what about the ( 
fntnre? 

When the school was established it was not for a day, nor a year, 
nor even a score of years, but for all time as long as needed, and ] 
that will probably be until the millennium; for, the Man of Galilee 
said, "The poor ye have always with you." We who are hert- to-day d 
are of the nineteenth century, the children will be of the twentieth^ 
a century which will see the achievements of the nineteenth centurjr'I 
to which we look with such pride, eclipsed in the grander, nobler^ 
work of the advancing age. 

What a vista opens before us! Rescuing these childi-en from the 
slums, retaining them in the school long enough to eradicate odor 
and influences of squalor, inspiring them with new desires. Implant- 
ing within them new thoughts, and sending them fortli into good, 
Christian homes to become a blessing to their day and generation. 
Only with the co-operation of the good, conscientious people of fhia 
great Northwest can we accouipUHh the work expected. The nine- 
teenth century has been a mighty century. It has be<?n the birth- 
place of telegi-aphy and the telephone, Ihe phonograph, the sewing J 
machine, the reaper, the state school, Bnt these agencies will do I 
greater work in the twentieth than In the nineteenth century. The I 
belts have just been put on the wht-els, the bit hfl» Ju«l been put into ' 
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■ tlie mouth of electiicitj, the chemist's laboratory has just begun its 
work, the wonders to bo revealed in the next centurj as oompafed 
with those already made known will be as the fast mail of to-day 
to the pony express of n few years ago. The children are going into 
scenes that will eclipse in interest and power all that our eyes have 
ever beheld or our ears heard. 

Will we, will you, parents, and all who have the opportunity, so 
impress these children that they will be properly equipped? What 
is done for them must be done in the next few years. They do not 
seem to be of much importance in the eyes of many. "It is only a 
child, and poor at that," they say, "We do not care to be bothered," 
some have said to me; "children are too much trouble." I would 
that I could thunder it into the calloused ears that they have a life- 
time yet before them; ours is largely spent; they are to be the 
acliievera. 

May the all-wise Father enable us to perceive our opportunity, 
and so seize it that this great agency may continue to rescue these 
children, snatching many of them as brands from the burning, and 
fit them to take their places as good and honorable citizens instead 
of leaving them to prey upon socii-'tj'. 



WORK OF THE PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM OF 
ST. PAUL, 

MRS, SAKAH R. MOKHIS, ST, PA0L. 

It ia my privilege to say something to yon to-day upon the care 
of dependent children, as seen in the work of the Protestant Or- 
phaa Asylum of St. Paul. 

The first steps to organize this asylum were taken in 18G5, when 
a few charitably disposed ladies met for the purpose of discussing 
the best method of caring for Protestant orphans. The isesolt of 
that meeting was, tliat solicitors were appointed to canvass the cit^ 
to find what the interest might be in soch a movement So suc- 
cessful were their efforts, tliat, in September of the same year, five 
short months after the first meeting, an organization was effected 
and the asylum opened with four children to care for. 

Under its articles of incorporation, it may receive orphans, half 
orphans, and destitute childrf-n— none under two or over twelve 
years of age. They may be fully surrendered to the asylum, in 
which case the management places them in permanent homes, either 
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fiy adoption or until tliey are of age. If indenmred, tlie pen 
Ihus taking the clilld must provide for it suitnble education i 
maintenance, and at the expiration of tlie period of indenture i 
give the child sm^li a sura of money op each equivalent as tlie 1 
dentnrinf! coinniitt<« ehall iifrree upon. 

Persons applying for children must I>e regular Jittendants atl 
Protestant place of worship, and must come recommended by t 
pastor of that church and two persona of good standing in the c 
miinity in which they reside. The norresponding secretiiry I 
writes to these references, and, if found satisfactory, the child | 
aent to the applicant for a three months' trial. 

No child is permitted to go to boanliughouse keepei-s or whci 
liquor is sold. Hedged round as they are by so many requiremend 
It would seem as though no mistakes could be made in placing;-! 
child, and we are glad to record that the iuutanceif are few whel^ 
the management have be<*n obliged to return the child to the O^'lo] 
on account of improper treatment in its adopted home. 

More applications are received than can be filled for childi-en fM 
adoption, and I wish particularly to emphasise the fact that 1 
work of the aaylum lies almost entirely in giving only temporafl 
homes to children not fully norrendered, and we find our most liein 
ful work is done in this field, and are thankful many times, bet 
ing the sad life histories, that the asylum exists to give shelter aqj 
comfort to those wlio so sorely need. 

In case of the death of a mother, the father is often unable \ 
makr? Immediale jilan* for the care of his children. Tlie asjlom i 
ceives them tempoiarily, and in cases of urgent need extends t 
time. A mother, compelled suddenly to support her family, is tbd 
often able to provide fop her own support, and, in time, mn^ I 
home for the children whom the a^iyhini have temporiirily sheltered 

Children are somctimeH in tli« asylum for a year or more, bli 
the aim is and has been to give only temporary aid; for while t 
management try to make the life as much a home life as posftlbl 
they feel that an instllulion is not the best place tn fit a boy, ( 
cially, for'the struggle with the world. 

Our matron is untiring in her elTorts to develo|> the t>Gst in e 
child's nature, and their love for her shows that hiT efforts are Bflfj 
in vain. It is not a very easy matter to receive these children, wi^ 
their varions degrees of educiiiinn in good and evU, bring them i 
one family life, strive tu inculcate the right .ind eradicate the wroD|tf 
bnt all this must lie dtme, and the n-Hponsihilliy cannot be shlrkef 
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Could you Bfe their home life, as exemplitled in their Obriuluias 

CfJebration, willi music and »onK. with a vfritable Santa Chiim eonj- 

log down the ehjiniie.v witli liis piitk to fill the little stockings hung 

around, with the ChristniaH tree heavily luden and lighted with 

candles of many coloiii — each child londed with dolls, toys, books, 

skates, sleds, oranges, popcorn and candy — the liappy faces beani- 

\ iug witli pleasnre and delight (all the work of the management and 

\ kind friends), you would realize that the work has ils pleasures as 

well as its trials, and that, in giving these children a taste of the 

t blessed home-life, we are implanting in them the desire for some- 

I tiling higher and better than they have yet known. 

The school in the aMyhim is under the care of an able teacher, 
I and at least two-thirds of the children receive instruction from her, 
while the little ones, from two to six years old. are in tlu? nursery. 
^ Our school is neceasaril.v an ungraded one, and the task of teach- 
ing all and keeping all interested is vei-y pei-plexing; but our teacher 
has succeeded admirably, not only giving to them gowl instruction 
in the ordinarj' branches but employing many of the kindergarten 
methods, and training even the boys in the use of the needle. Tlie 
girls are taught easy household duties, and, through the kindness 
i of two teachers of the Manual Training School last year, the boys 
I had the privilege of learning something outside of books, 

The greatest problem that arises in the work is, when to cease 
I giring help. Sometimes a mother is left suddenly penniless, with 
I two or tlireo children to care for. She can obtain work as a nurse, 
I seamstress or servant, but cannot retain her children with her. 80 
I Uie asylum shelters them, and the papers are extended for three 
I months, and so on, until in a few ^ases, the children have remained 
] two or three years. Again, a father, after jilacing a duld in the 
I aitylum. departs without leaving any address, and when the six 
months are almost over and the child according to statute would 
f be given ns b.v the pnibale court, hv writes saying he will come or 
send for the child, and tlien lapses Into silence again for another six 
months, and no amonnt of correspondence can lirlnghim to 11 definite 
decision. The latter cane, however, is not fretiuent. and since the 
cestigation of cases through the secretary of the Associated Char- 
ities, the number of times we are imposed upon, either willfully or 
I through misunderstanding, is materially decreased — and we hope 
J that, in the future, none will receive aid undesei-vingly. Too much 
I credit cnnnot be given to that as.'iociation for the great assistance 
\ rendered our ladies by its efficient secretary, Mr. Jackson. 
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ITiroTigli our corresponding secretary, we receive many test] 
monials of encouragement in the work from persons who ban 
adopted chllilren from the institution; and ouj; buy of the earlj^ 
days, who had been adopted, aent back to the asylum for a boy whotd 
he could adopr, anying that he wished to show hia appreciation t 
what had been done for him. 

It seems a-long time to look back — twenty-nine years — ^to Htm 
beginning of our asylum work. Borne of that first board of i 
agere, young women then, are grandmothers now; others havei 
passed away; but it can be truthfully said, that no backward s 
have been taki?n, and that, in spite of struggles and uncertain tiea,] 
we are now standing on the sure foundation of a succesefnl I 
noble work, and that our people appreciate it as such ie evidenc* 
by the fact, that our expenses are met by ihe voluntary subscriprB 
tions of our friends; the management being pledged to appear be-l 
fore the public in no other way in vifw of the subscriptions. 

Daring this twenty-nine years, over l.OOO children have been r 
ceived and nearly 200 hnve been placed in homes. 



INDUSTRIAL UOJIKS FOB CHILDREN OF WOBIUNa WOMENJ 

UBS. A. C. McCURDY. MINNEAPOLIS. 

It is very important that it be understood from the first that 1 
tliiH home ia to be in no sense a reformatory institution but rather § 
formatorj- in its character. That it is cheaper, wiser, kinder andi 
more satisfactory to form character rather than to reform it; thatl| 
the onnce of pre\'ention is better than the pound of cure; that everj 
child has the right to be so trained in habits of morality and goodi 
living that it will be hard for it to fall into wrongdoing and vice, ii 
one questions in this day. 

The home is the God-given training school of the nations, 
one has said, "l>et me see the homes of a people and I can tell yonfl 
their character." Another: "The salvation of the morals of ajiy' 
nation is dependent upon the purity and health of its homes andj 
domestic relatione" Would that every child could be born into a 
true home- 

Phihinthropisls and njfonners nro busy, and I am glad to m} 
successful, in providing home's for the children of incompclent iwir- i 
entage. My subject deals with the child whose mother Is fully capa- J 
ble of caring for it, but who is compelled, of n'-'-f^'Mt y, (<. df-vnto her I 
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time and strengtli in earning Uie liYing for the familj'. Very few 
women can successfully be liome-kieepers and bread-winnera at the 
same time. 

The nursery, kindergarten, and a few institutionB, such as tlie 
Home for Children and Aged Women and Sheltering Arms of Mln- 
neapoliB, sai)ply the need of the child until it is ten years old, but 
so far as I know or can lenm after that time it is left to the mercy 
of friends or the street. One woman, who said she had whipped 
her child of fifteen because she would not keep off the streets, when 
questioned, said: "I would rather kill her than have her on the 
streets or out nights." Any true mother would rather have her 
child in the grave than in the brothtl or prison. 

Now, the question Ihnt perpk-ses the mother is. What shall she 
do with the child of ten years or older while she is busy earning the 
living? If yon have ever helped a mother solve this problem you 
also aak, What can she do with it? Certainly there should he a 
place provided, and, in doing this, three thoughts should be kept be- 
fore us: The duty of the child to the parent; the duty of the parent 
to the diild; and the divine, incalculnbh' influence of a true home. 

The duty of the parent to the child has been considered in for- 
mer years by this conference and the qualifications quite well de- 
fined. The dnty of the child to the parent, so far as I have heard, 
has never lici'U mentioned, and ai-e we not prone to forget it'.* "Hie 
child, if it is not bom in him. and it rarely is, should be trained to 
know and believe that the father is king and the mother ihe queen 
of the home, whom they should love .-uid to whom they should give 
loyal obedience. A white ninn married an Indian girl who had 
been educated in Ihe government schools. He prospered in busi- 
neas, built a modem house, and took his Indian wife into it. For 
a time they were happy. Suddenly she left and returned to her 
mother's teepee. He repeatedly asked her to return, but she re- 
fused. Finally hi- asked the superintendent of the school to inti-r- 
cede for him. He visited the wife and urged her to n^turu to her 
hnsband. She said her husband was kind to her, but that he had 
forbidden her old mother with her Indian dress and blankets to 
come to the house. The wife said: "My mother gave up many 
things tiat I might go to school. Khe is old and cannot change 
her waya; she is poor; I shall not turn her away now; no, not even 
for my husband." We adiaire this daughter's love for her ohi 
mother. The child o( working parents should be jiermeated with 
the desire to earn money so that father and iriolher need not work 
ao hard- Is it not expecting the nvcrnne itiild to make bricks with- 
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out straw nhvu wo tUJuk it can earn nay appreciable sum wtthou| 
ai(y traiuiiiK? 

The couditioD of tlie homc-s of the working women are such t 
the child tan learn but the first priuciitles of life. No nioUiep, iumt 
ever she may want to do so, can. with overworked bod.v and minJ 
and in early morning and late evening, give tlie training, line up« 
line, precept upon precept, that we find necessary for our own cbil^ 

There la another fact I would have you bear in miud. This a 
from ten to eighteen, is, in many respects, the most critical is liftj 
the age of transition front childhood to youth, the age when I 
should he taught, not only the educational Jiud industrial arts bal| 
also the principles of the origin of life, the proper care and derelojk 
ment of the body and the duties and i-esponsibilitiea of mnmoi 
parentage and home-making. It is the lack of this training that ill 
largely respon^ble for the very conditions in society the rest 
of which flx- are seeking to relieve. While we apply the cure let n 
alao use preventive measures. 

I choose to pi-eseut only three ways to relieve this conditio) 
In some cases it would be a great factor for good were the povertj 
of the mother relieved by charity and she p<>rmitted to mother h«d 
own family in the true way. This is no more charity Oian to I 
another to care for her children. This ia not practicable where tin 
father is a willful non-supporter of the family. 

The second way is to include the industilnl arts In the cnrrlcu<l 
lum of our public schools; also, include it in the teachings of t 
various church missions. 

The Centra! Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Minlv 
apolis. believing that cooking classes for children of poor families 
would do much to relieve the conditions of the homes, oitened t 
first free cooking claHHen in that cit.v, The pupils were from thiPi 
teen to sixteen years of age. The girls were intert^ted and entUi 
elastic. They were required to practice in the homc.t the lease 
Iciirued in the cIjihh, One mother naid: "The home is clianget 
Before, daughter Mould not help in the work: now whe takes pridi 
in it, and we have well cooki-d food. Hhe does not seem to waj 
to be on the sitreeta as before." ITiIh same orgiuilKuri.iu Biipl>li« 
the leacJier for cooking classes nt Hiverside Mission. This workl 
is largely for the iwopie living on the llat«. The pastor. Mr. PabodyJ 
said; "II is minirlsing. it Iuih worked a chnnjre in the homes i 
nothing else did. Now Ihe hoaieH are clean and unleriy, iin<l '. 
have eaten with them, a thing 1 did not ciii-e m do before," MncJiJ 
additional good might be dono were th* teaeh"r i.. iri> inm tin- hu 
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as a friendly visitor and give aid by instructing tlit cliild liow to 
adapt tlie materials in tltc liome to the new way of cooking. 

It was through the influence of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union that cookiug was introduced into the pnblic schools. 
A memher of the board of education, who at fifst opposed the meas- 
ure, said: "It is (lie best and moat popular measure ever intro- 
duced. I would not dare to oppose it now." 

The third way is a step farther toward the ideal: an industrial 
home; a place as nearly like the true home ns possible; a place for 
the simultaneous development of the hand, head and heart, and by 
this means secure the best. The boys should be taught trades, or, 
better still, the industries of the farm. It is quite as important that 
a boy should be so trained that he will not "sow his wild oats," or 
"bow the wind and reap the whirlwind." From this on I will con- 
fine myself to the thought of an industnal home for jjirls. 

The object of this home i-hould be to rightly develop and thus 
enable girls to attain the highest order of self-dependence and useftil- 
ness. Only girls of good reputation and on whom careful instnic- 
tion may not be lost should be received into this home. It is in no 
sense a reformatory. Tlie branches usuaJly taught in the public 
schools should be taught here; also, housework in all its branches, 
cooking, baking, dishwashing, scouring, scinibbing, laundry work, 
dining-room work, setting tables, and proper serving, sweeping, 
dasting, mending, daniing, di'essmaking, millinery; everything that 
must be done in all well regulated homes. No small feature of tbJB 
training should be lessons in marketing, purchasing, economy, 
thrift and neatness. The character of the home should be distinct- 
ively Christian, the mother a woman of strong personality; one 
who loves children, but who is firm, kind, and patient. 

Some think the cottage plan beat- This does avoid the institu- 
tional feature, but the latter is more economical and has been tried 
successfully in other states. In Kansas, Indiana, Delawni-e and 
North Carolina the Womnn's Christian Temperance Unions have 
these homes, to which the stale legislatures have at times made 
appropriations. Certainly we need one here, and in the name of 
the true but unfortunate motherhood I plead for the industrial 
home. 
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THE STREET BOY FROM TUE LEGAL POIKT OF VIEW. 

HON. C. V. KERR. 

From the legal point of view the atreet boy is presented iti hivM 
worst asi)ect, eitlier as a crimioal or au occupant of the borderland 4 
of crime, unfortuQate in liercdity and eDvironmi'nt and rapidI}^J| 
drifting into tlie criminal class. 

We ma.v consider the subject nnder two heads; The legislative 
and the judicial. First, what laws have been framed to meet tlM$] 
condition and the nwds of this class, and what additional leglda'^r 
tion by way of amt^ndment or othorwise is necessary? Second) ' 
interpretation and enforcement of tliese laws by the courts. 

Fifty years ago the only consideration wi Lh respect to crime wa> ' J 
its punishment, primarily to avenge an outraged law and secondarily J 
to protect society. Gradually the idea developed and grew tbatf 
society owed it to a certain class of criminals to atford Uiem op>B 
portunity and aid for reformation. To-day il is accepted wilh prat^fl 
lical unanimity by social scientists, that, by beginning early 4^0Qg}i^ 
in life, it is possible largely to prevent crime, and that, as reformai-'J 
tion, where poBsible, is l>etter than punishment, so prevention is bet» 
ter than reformation. 

Thei-e has existed in all ages in benevolent individuals u desire] 
to protect the weak and helpless. It is only comparatively of J 
recent date that the slate has recognized tliis sentiment as an oMi- J 
gation resting upon it as wpII as ujHin the individual. 

The State of Minnesota has placed itself in the foremost rankid 
in this regard. We have three public institutions looking directly 
to the reformation of the youthful criminal and the prevention of 
crime. 

First — The reformatory at St. Cloud. This is distinctly an la-. 
stitntiun for tJie criminal classes. It is reached throiigli intlicf 
ment, trial and the .lentence of a court of superior jurisdiction, 
am heartily in accord wilh its aims and purivoses and I have noti 
ing bnt words of praise for its management. 

Second— The State Reform School at lied Wing. This instltt 
tion is penal [•eformatory and preventive in its pnri»o8es. To it tiilt 
dent, under the law as it now stands, not only 'li^ petty tJiief and 
the felon but the child who is simply a vagrant, and the incorrigible i 
and ^-icious child whose temper and habits have rendered his con- 
trol beyond the power of parent or guardian or who Is still more 
unfoKunate in that his parent, gnardlnn or next friend, from de- 
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pravity or othtr inHUiR-mble obstacle, is iueapable or uuwilling to 
exercise llie proper care and diBcipline over the cliild. You will 
note the wide latitude and scope of causes for cominitmeuL TUe 
limit of age for commitiueut here is sixteen for boys and fifteen for 
girls. There is no provision for securinfi homes for the inmates in 
private families, and the child cannot l>e bound out as an nppren- 
tice without his consont-ia) Inmates may be sent at the discretion 
of the managenieut to the reformatory at Ht. Cloud to bo there hept 
during tlieii- ininorirj. 

Tlie law does not provide for other than a determinate sentence, 
and, 80 far as my observation goes, commitments have been for the 
most part during minority. 

I have recently risited this institution, and made such examina- 
tion of its management and condition as was possible in the liroitcd 
time at my disposal. The management is certainly entitled to 
great credit for the condition of the school as it exists under th6 
law as it stands. 

There are certain amendments to this law urgently needed, and 
which, in my opinion, this assemblage should use earnest efforts to 
seen re: 

First — Except in rare instances only the youth who is himself 
criminal or quasi -criminal should be sent to this institution. The 
law should not permit any child to be sent there who is simply a 
vagrant, destitute of proper mental and moral training through 
the dmnkenness. depravity or willful neglect of its parent or guard- 
ian. The State Public School at Owatonna is a surer and safer 
refuge for such. Although the proposition is denied by some, 1 am 
nevertheless satisfied that sentence to and confinement in the re- 
form school is and cau never be otherwise than a blight npon the 
whole life of n boy or girl. It is true, as it is pitiful, that they go 
forth from this, as from every penal institution, with a stain npon 
them which they must in most cases hide in order to succeed; and 
X say that the confinement in the same institution and under like 
conditions of the hardened though youthful criminal with the child 
who is simply unfortunate or unhappy in its family relations ought 
to call forlh a. protest from everj- generous Iieart. 

Second — The law should make tlie sentence in all cases inde- 
terminate, as it is for the reformatory at St Cloud. Every boy 
and girl should be committed to the guardianship of tlu- board of 
managers until twenty-one years old, with full power in said board 
to secure homes for the inmates by indenture or adoption, or to re- 

(ni since the above was writt^o the leglslatDre of 1895 lias auKoded 
the law BO as to provide for paroling lomates aad aaperrlfllon b^ a state 
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lease from tlie ttiBlilutioD uuder proper provision for surveillanc^ 
and return to the inHtihile wlien necesaar.v. 

The determinate sentence in Huch. caaes results, and alwa; 
result, in more or less injustice. We frequently find cliildren wh« 
are merely incorrigible, or who have been guilty of petit larcenyj 
for which an adult would be sent to the workhouse for thirty dayi 
committed to the reform school during minority, which involvei 
incarceration for from fiv^ ro ten years, regardless of reformation. 

I am satisfied that most commitments to this school are for tW 
lonjj a time. Helplessness and dependence are begotten in a child 
confined for many ycuvs in an institution where lie ia cared fo^ 
clothed, fed and wholly supported by the state, and there is bealtl 
development of neither mind nor morals. When the youth 1 
been thoroughly instructed in the rudiments of some specific trtw 
or calling, and the lessons of obedience, cleanliness, industry andfl 
morality have been instilled into his mind and heart, the function) 
of such an institution have been mainly jwi-fonued. 

This brings me to a matter of legislation with respect to t 
school, to my mind of paramount importance, namely: The appro 
priatiou of a sufhcieut sum to enable the management to give eaol 
hoy thorough rudimentary instruction in one of the divers tradet 
and occupations of the common people. I am a firm believer in t 
gospel of work for all boys; not fragmentary di'snltory labor, buli 
steady, systematic work at some specific trade or calling. Duri 
my six years' experience on the bench there has been but o 
of conviction before me, which I can now recall, where tlie crimioi 
had been taught a regular trade which he followed as his avocatiosl 
in life. The most notable defect which 1 observed in the institutionj 
referred to was the lack of machinery and facilities for iuatraction, 
in mechanical pursuits. Upon inquiry, I learned to my amazementu^ 
that the cense of this was the pronounced oi>iK>sttion of certaial 
trades unions to what they tenned an interference with hoiu 
labor. 

And has it come to this, that those unfortunate boys, recrnited 
for the most part from the middle or lowtT classes in society, are t 
be shut out from the surest means of securing pi'rmauent reforma-l 
tion and good citi7.ensliip by such narrow exclusiveness on th^e parti 
of those moat interesteil in the result. I am confident that the troa I 
friends of organized labor, among whom I would wish to be counted, I 
will, upon matUL'er deliberation, abandon this opposition, itnd reallxe 1 
that it is inimical to the ht^t interests of society, and most of ell to f 
the interests of honest labor. 
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Fourth — The law uhoiild be amended so as to make some suitable 
provision for restorinn the i-hild to home life, by adoption, indenture 
or otherwise, when such a course would raimifeBtly be for the beat 
interest of the child. 

The third and most beneficent, in my opinion, of all our state 
institutions to which I have alluded is the State Public School at 
On'atonna. 

I cannot express ray admii-ation for the wise, humane and Chris- 
tian love and foresight of those who Tramed the laws Koverning that 
institution. The law with its amendments is very elaborate and 
complete. It would take much more time than I have ut my dis- 
posal to-day to give even a brief synopsis of it. Suffice it to say, it 
provides for that large and diversified class of neglected, dependent 
and unfortunate children whose home life, or want of home life, is 
swiftly and surely poisouing and corrupting their souls and leading 
them into the ranks of crime, and who, as I have already said, 
ought never, in my judgment, to be sent to the reform school. If 
there is any public institution of this state so noble, so generous, 
as this, which takes the friendless and neglected but unoffending 
children, who have never known the sweet injtnences of a Christian 
home, or, it may be, the precious tenderness of a mother's love, and 
saves such little ones from the vicious and depraving tendencies 
of their environment, I do not know it. 

Sevei-al amendments to the law occur to me which I deem of 
importance. At present the initiative in all cases must be taken by 
the board of county commissioners. Tlie probate court, which is 
the only tribunal empowered to art, can only do so upon petition 
from the board of county commissioners, I would suBgest that the 
district court, which must approve all sentences to the reform 
school, be empowered to refer any such case to the probate court for 
examination, with a view to commitment to the State Tublic School. 
\t present there are only two state .igents to look after the 
interests of children adopted or indentured through the instru- 
mentality of this sdiool. I think there should be at least one such 
agent in each judicial district of the state, whose duties should 
comprise, not only those ifsting now upon the two state agents 
but in addition thereto the investigation, when required by the 
court, of evei^ case brought before the courts for commitment, 
either to the reform or public school, and the general supen'ision 
and oversight of all who niny be dischargi'd from said schools. 

I would give these slate agentf, as well as the iKiard of irouuty 
commissioners, the jKiwer of petitioning the probate court for the 
commitment of youth to (be State Public School. Other dulies 
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not here enumerated might be added, which would give these state 
agents abundant and beneficial employment. 

I would favor, also, a change in the age, from fourteen, which 
is the Hmit for admission now, to sixteen for boys and fifteen for 
girls, to correspond with the age required for admission to the 
reform school, thus leaving no excuse for the commitment of any ' 
unoffending boy between the age of fourteen and sixteen yeare to 
the reform school. 

As regards the enforcement of these laws hy the judicial an- 
thorities, little criticism remains that would not be obviated l^ 
the amendments I have indicated to the laws. I believe in the 
principle, and have adopted it in practice, of giving the utmost sop- 
port to laws looking to the reformation of the criminal. If the re- 
sults in all cases have not been inspiring, we should remember, 
that, with respect to most of these refonnatory methods, sufficient 
time has not as yet elapsed since their adoption to afford a fair 
test of results. 

In all cases t)efoi"e me. coming within the purview of the law, 
I have imposed reformatory sentences: but in them all the feeltng 
has been ever present. How much ensier. how mufih cheaper, how 
much better, to have prevented the crime than it will be now to 
rehabilitate the crimioals? 

,\11 recognize now that criminals are not accidents or frealcfl; 
that they are the legitimate outgrowth and product of causes that 
may be reached and remedied; that they have approached a life of 
crime by progressive steps, and that the chains of habit are insid- 
ious and generally, m another has expressed it, "Too small to be 
felt fill tti/?y are too strong to be broken," 

Knowing this, there is practical unanimity in the belief that 
vicious tendences and growth can best, and in most cases can only, 
be eradicated or arrested in the pliable period of early youth, wb^i 
the latent possibilities for good mjiy t>e developed. It is safe to 
say that four-fifths of all who have l)een arraigned for trial in my 
court for crime have been under twenty-five years of age and the 
majority certainly have been under twenty-oae. 

Another matter of jirave concern is, the large nnmher of theae 
youthful criminals tJiat have come from the ranks of rhe street boyg 
of ttiis city, so quickly have they graduated into crime. Cannot 
something be done by way of legislation to remove thin growing^ 
evil? 

Upon principle, I believe that no hoy should \w permitted to 
follow any avot-ation upon ihe streets when he ought to be at school, 
and especially tbnt children and very young boye should not be 
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pennitl.e<! to roam the streets at night, as they do in onr cities. If 
the occupation of newsboy and like pnrauits is to be tolerated at all 
under a certain age, it should be under strict and proper snrveU- 
lance and control by the authorities. 

Ab to some of the uses to which boys in the messeoRer service 
are pnt, they should be prohibited by law under heavy penalties. 
If I should relate to this assemblage statements that have been 
made to me as to the service required of these boy messengers, and 
the places where they are nightly sent, and the scenes they witness 
there, it would make every cheek before me burn with shame and 
indignation. Scenes of lust and vice are photographed upon these 
youthful minds that will abide in the imagination to the hour of 
death. A gentleman of this city, noted for his benevolent work, re- 
lated an incident to me the other evening: A boy of good upbring- 
ing, but extremely needy, applied to him for work. The gentleman 
called upon the manager of one of these institutions that supplies 
boy messengers. The manager thought it possible to give the boy 
such employment, but asked the question if he was a clean, pure 
boy. When told that he was, he replied: "Then do not bring him 
here. He is too good for this service." 

Is it not a shame upon the commonwealth that the law should 
permit the employment of a boy under conditions such as that? It 
would be worth all the time and money expended in this convention, 
if you could induce the legislatui-e to enact a suitable law upon the 
employment of boys in such pursuits. 

Indeed, I can conceive of no higher duty as a citizen, no more 
Christ-like service as a Christian, than to save one of these little 
ones, who, it may be, as Richter saya, "was never sung to, was never 
told a tale of the norserj-, had no young dreams, but broke ai once 
into the realities of life, and was dragged up to live or die as it 
happened." 

The great Cardinal Manning, eminent alike for piety and civic 
viptnes, never uttered a truer sentiment than when he said that the 
Christianity and the civilization of Ji people may be measured by 
its treatment of childhood. 



THE WORK TEST APPLIED TO BOYS. 

BBV. D. MOBOAN. 8DPBBINTENDENT 8T. PADL BETHEL. 

In every work of philanthropy the two great faculties, heart 
and head, should ever work in unison. If the head only controlSt 
the actions will be cold, mechanical and repelling; while if the 
emotions alone rule, the actions will be unwise and many foolinh 
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schemes will be adopted and the heart be terribly deceived. Wcj 
must not only consider the needs of the individual, the quickest way I 
to help, and the effect snch help, given upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment, will have upon the immediate person, but also upon others of j 
the same class. It is easier to give a, quarter to a beggar when he j 
pleads hunger than to go with him to a bakery, or give him some- ] 
thing to do to earn his bread: but by such acts we are ever en- | 
creasing the army of beggars. The true method is. not to allow 
the heart to run away with the judgment but carefully consider the Jj 
best way not only to help the needy but to prevent others from be- 1 
coming objects of charity. The boy problem is a great one. Thou- 
sanda of boys arc coustantly running away fi-om their homes. What [ 
to do with him? how to handle him? are great questions. To receive j 
him with open arms is only to help spread the disease and molUply 
the cases. A few here and there may be rescued by loving haad^ J 
but the many will go to destruction; therefore, the first problem is j 
how to prevent the runaway craze that seems to prevail these dayai.] 
Id my experience the ninaway boy always deceives you if he can. \ 
He will claim to be homeless and friendless, and generally succeed* fl 
in working uiion the feelings of e<irae kind-hearted person and ob- 5 
taining all the money he needs. About twelve o'clock at nighthe will i 
often come to tlie Bethel with a note from some benevolent person, , 
requesting me to keep him for a day or two, sometimes for a weeS^ J 
and charge the same to the person sending it. When I inquire why I 
he is so late, he boldly informs me he has been to the Olympic o 
the Grand, and thinks it a great deal better to be a ninaway and J 
be fed and lodged by kind-bearted people and see all the sights of ■] 
the city than to be compelled to go to bed at nine o'clock, get up at j 
five, milk five cows and then husk com all the rest of the day. He 4 
writes his experience and sends it to other boys, and soon we are4 
visited by another contingent of the array who are rapidly to become 1 
tramps and criminals. 

The remedy for all such ia hard work. T^t all ninawaya 1 
handled with a firm but kind band. liCt them not be permitted to A 
mn the streets but taken to a place where they will be compelled f 
to work and kept until yon find out the truth about the case. BncK*! 
a test will get the tnith out of the boy. and yon will find that ninetgr f 
per cent of the ninaway boys are from homes — many of them good I 
homes — and it our plain dut>- to compel them to return. And If ■ 
they discover that they will be compelled to work and not allowed.! 
to become tramjw they will most gladly go back and be sick of their £ 
first experience. To say that many of them have not homes fit to be 1 
called by that name may be true, but in my judgment It I» a '^'SIj 
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poor home that is not hettpp for the child than any institution we 
can possibly proride by state or charily. If a boy is found reaJly 
hotneli?ss and friendless let him be turned over to the Society for 
Homeless Children and they will soon find him a home. In three 
years' experience, of the scoi-es that have come to the Bethel, I have 
found only one homeless boy; nil others have be^n glad to go back 
home or leave the city when compelled to work hard for a day 
or so. It is not work they come for, but, as they say, "fun;" and 
when they discover it la no more fnn to saw wood in the city than 
in the country they soon heg to go back. The homeless and friend- 
less boy is very scarce, for any boy who is willing to work is gener- 
ally in demand. I doubt if there ai-e half a dozen such boys in tliis 
ci^ to-day. But open an institution in the city where the runaway 
boy can be well cared for. at little exjiense to himself, and be per- 
mitted to run the streets, sell papers, black boots and beg. and yonr 
numbers will increase by the scores and many a broken-hearted 
mother wonder where her boy is. 

The next problem is the city boy, who. while having a home, is 
permitted to run the streets, sell papers, black boots and live on the 
street corners in warm weather, and sleep in box cars or dry-gooda 
boxes. Borne commence this life as young as five years, beholding 
the wickedness of our city by lamplight. What is it a boy will not 
see if he has the chance? I have seen boys ten years old gather on 
the levee and "rush the growler," smoke cigarettes and listen to 
someone reading vile literature. H<tw do they obtain the beer? 
yon ask. They get it under the pretext that they are sent by their 
parents. Just think of the life they lead! Early in the morning 
until late at night crying out the papers, going in and out of the 
saloons and every vile place in the city offering their ware for sale, 
getting in groups in front of theatres, gambling houses, and in alleys 
in the evening, gambling, smoking and drinking; and then some 
people wonder why we have so many toughs in our cities! That 
they become criminals is well known, and what can you expect from 
ench a life? Many of them do not jio to school at all, and many more 
but a short time. What then is the remedy? Let the street boy 
be entirely prohibited. Let our papers be sold by news agents or 
old men. Let no boy under eighteen be permitted to sell papers or 
black boots on the public streets. I would go furtlier, and would 
prohibit them from being found on the streets after nine o'clock at 
night iink'ss on some errand. I have lived in towns where this law 
existed and was radically enforced, muchto the benefit of the boys. 
The "Rice street gang" would become an impossibiliiy under such 
a law, and the community would not be shocked by three of oar 
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boys going to the gallows within a few weeks. Let the compulBor7 J 
education law be also enforced. I would also prohibit the nieB8en*f 
ger boy after 9 p. m. If I could draw aside the curtain and let you 1 
Bee the sights these lioys are compelled to see or tell the messages J 
they are compelled to carry at night, we would not only hang oar^ 
heads in shatne. but it aoems to me we should rise and at once r 
cue these boys from such a life. It is impossible for anyone to J 
realize what sights these boys are compelled to see or language to [ 
hear unless they have been with them. It la a disgrace to ourJ 
civilization, and it must be stopped or we must pay the penalty in j 
an immoral generation in the near future. 

To plead that the parents need the money these messenger trays, 
bootblacks and newsboys earn is no excuse for letting them lead 
such a life. Let us provide work for such boys, where, after school 
hours, they can earn something to help their parents, or see to it 
that in this land of plenty no worthy pei-son shall suffer. 

These suggestions may seem to you radical, but the case is a de» ] 
perate one and needs radical treatment. The boy of to-day is the l 
man of to-morrow; to save the boy is to save the man. To let the I 
boys be raised in the Btreets of our cities and then try to save the % 
men is like trying to mop up the ocean. It is better to spend thou' 
sands in preventing crime than in trying to core it, 



MANAGEMENT OF REFOKMATORIE8. 



SUPT. W. E. LBE. ST. CLOUD. 

Someone has said: "An institutiou is the embodiment of ao I 
idea and it is important according to the value of the idea it repre- I 
sente. Its success is conditioned by the clearness with which it I 
sees the object for which it exists, and the skill with which it adapts j 
means to the realization of its conscious purpose.'* The reformatory I 
exists to aid in reattaching to society its detached members. MaJi^ I 
normal condition Is to be a willing member of society. Standing'! 
alone, he is helpless, liedged about in every direction, foi-ced to sub- 
sist upon the limited products of his own labor in his own imme- i 
diate vicinity. In fact, tbe limitations that would be put upon man, I 
if he were denied tbe privileges of organized society, would reduce I 
him to a mere auiiiiul. In brcoiiiiny a member of society, he eman- 
cipates himself from nature. Instead of being her slave, as he was I 
compelled to be so long as he lived an isolated individual, united 
with his fellows, man acquires a dominion over nature nod compels 
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her forces to serve him. loatead of the limited product of his own 
labor, he has an interest in a joint stock company whose estate 
is 25,000 miles in circumference and which extends from pole to 
pole. He brings bis little product, the fruits of his garden, the 
grain: from his field, a sheep from his flock, a case of shoes or cloth- 
ing from his factory, to the world-market, and receives in return the 
larger gift which his fellows bring to him from the ends of the earth 
— across deserts and over the sea. In response to his feeble effort, 
when united with his fellows in the copartnership of society, trains 
speed aci'oss continents and ocean vessels plow the deep. Every 
fiber of human activity in every land contributes to bis welfare. In 
this great combination in which each is for all and all are for each, 
is presented a spectacle more marvelous than the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. There is an essence, a life, a set of principles, 
a system of ethics, which constitute the nature of society, that mnst 
exist in the individiml before he can be, in any true sense, a member 
of this copartnership. Society is the ^ine, the individnal is the 
branch, and there is a life-giving sap that should flow from the one 
to the other. The criminal cuts himself off from society; he has vio- 
lated the conditions upon which he became a member, and no longer 
has the confidence of his fellowman, and the problem of the reforma- 
tory is to reunite him. that he may partake of the life and produce 
his share of the fruit. 

To engraft him upon society it is necessary to fill him with the 
spirit nf society, to make him acquainted and to form his character 
in nccoi-dance with those principles obedience to which is the neces- 
sary condition of combination among men, and which combination la 
the source of the manifold blessings of modern institutional life. 
The cardinal institutions of society are those of the family, the 
school, the church, the business relations and the state. These are 
the five important points of correspondence between the individual 
and this great co-partnership, and when he fails to articulate at 
these points he is out of harmony with his fellowman and at vari- 
ance with society's institutions. 

The refoiniatory receives the criminal detached from society at 
some or at all of these points, and here, at the base of society, the 
work of reformation must begin. Every effort must be made to 
learn his famCy history and the social standing of his natural rela- 
tives, that he may have the assistance of those who should have the 
most interest in his reformation, if they are proper persons and able 
to assist liim. The school is the efficient supplement of tlie family 
in the nurture and training of the youth, and where the family has 
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failed to do its part well the school cjin be used to a large exteafl 
in supplying the defldencj-. 

To thooe who become alarmed when they hear of educating th( 
criminal and who have exaggerated notions of his intellect an 
power, I wish to say. that the ordinaiy criminal with whom the r 
formatory has to deal is not a bold, adroit, self-reliant individual 
you will find him in yeUowImcked novels. The real criminal is usO' 1 
ally a weakling, without culture and without strength, and on i 
count of these deficiencies be st^'ks through dishonest methods thei 
which the strong, cultured and refined secure through honest fm 
dustry. Give him education, in the school, in the field, in the worM 
shop, teach him habits of industry and self-reliance, and in time thll 
will ripen into character, and then the man is no longer a criminal^l 
to be feared but is a citizen to be respected. In addition to BM 
knowledge of the subjects taught, the school, if properly condnctedl 
and supplemented with ethical lectures, can be made the means o(a 
arousing in the mind of the criminal a desire to see all things beaifl 
their proper relation to each other. 

The chuith or religious services had at the reformatory is th^l 
power used to eradicate the seliishness which seems to fill the min^ 
and heait of the criminal, and to substitute for it the altroistic ^iriS 
that not only i-ecognizes the rights of others but takes pleasure I 
bestowing and pi-otecting them. 

The employment of the inmates at remunerative work and tW 
paying to them of wages, not only teaches them some useful ocfld 
pation that will enable ihem to be self-suppoi'ting when re-attachcf 
to society, but it fni-nishes the habits and creates the responsibilitia 
out of whii-h character will be formed when they again act apcn 
their own impulses and inclinations. In this connection, I wish t 
say, that I believe reformatories should be managed on the caj 
operative plan; at least, to that extent tliat the food and clothini 
of the inmates should be paid for out of their wages, which shonlA 
be sufficient to meet this expense. This would, in a measure, com 
teract the feeling of dependence that reformatoiy life tends to cm 
ate in the indiridutU, But the limit placed upon this paper pM 
vents a furthei- dixeussion of that i^iase of the snbject. 

In the economy of sctcieij- the state stands for order and justlw 
and to the extent that these atv practiced and respected in a refoi 
matory will you impress the inmates with the imjiortunce anil necw 
sity of its iM»wer and its laws, Resjiect for and obedience to reason 
is the basis of all discipline. Means can be emplo.ved to comp< 
obedience in neaHy all cases, but Hie Ijeut discipline i« u willing a 
intelligent obedicuce lo the riilesi. The uSm of reformatory diw 
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pline is trj msike the person self -go vera iufr, and in the last analyaie 
yoii ijjust depend on the manhood and cliai-acter you are able to in- 
spire and build up and the ambition you are able to arouse in him 
to realize the purpose for which he was civ*ati*d; to free bim, not 
only from his surroundings, but to make him free iu that larger 
sense that would make him a part of society and ut oue with its 
lawB and institutiona 

A writer on modern prison science says: "The improvement of 
the offender does not mean the reform or reformation of the of- 
fender, in the sense these terms are often abused, and a guarantee 
against any further commission of crime. Where is the man for 
whom such guarantpe can be given? The improvement of the crim- 
inal by prison treatment means no such reformation. Bight prison 
treatment promises the establishment of i-egiilar habits of physical 
healtli and labor, increased ability to live by orderly methods, an 
awaliening and streugtheaiug of impulses to orderly life, a mind 
compelled to thoughts in new lines, a purified and renovated body 
and corresponding contributions to the health of the soul. The 
rightly managed prison can promise some such improvement and 
strengthening; it cannot promise what the church has never been 
able to promise its most devoted saints, absolute imperviousness 
to evil temptations or absolute security against ever again falling 
into their power. The cause of prison reform has sometimes suf- 
fered from the exaggerated claims and promises of its over-zealona 
friends. Occasional lapses into crime by criminals who have gradu- 
ated from reformatory ti'eatment have, by like counter-exaggera- 
tions, been represented as demonsti-ating the futility of all reforma- 
tory treatment" 

Let us be charitable and patient with these people; remember 
they are not up to the average man in many particulars; that th^ 
meet the rebuffs measured out to the ex-convict by the "holier-than- 
thon" of this world; that they get out of employment and out of 
money: that they dislike to return to the reformatory, and have no 
means to do so if they wished; that then the old chum of former 
days puts in appeamnce, and tlie good resohilious go down and are 
forgotten, and, what is saddest of iUl. they are not likely to be 
again renewed. The refonuatory did its work, and did it well. It 
followed the man as far as the law or the means at its command 
would permit, but the result is too hften a failure; all the effort, al! 
the care, all the anxiety, all the money, has been lost, wasted, use- 
lessly tlirown away. 

But. Ton ask. Is there no remedy? Is there no way of saving 
these men now that a desire for reformation has been kindled in 
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Uieir mindu and tlipir habits have been disciplined for better thioga? 
I believe there is a rt-medy; tliat primarily it lifs in stre-ugthealDg 
the state agent with sufticient means and liflii, so tliat he can give to i 
every paroled prisoner sufficient oversight, care and encouragement i 
to insui-e him an equal chance with others in his struggle for bread, i 
The agent of the reforuiatory should be attached to the iointitullOD; . 
be should study tiie men during their imprisonmenr. and learn th«r I 
cliaracteristics, their strength and their weakness, aud become saffl- J 
ciently ucquainti.'d with their abilities to emible him lo intelligentlj 
place them at work which they are adapted to do. 

Reformatories are in advance of pabliu opinion !n mnuy localitie^ J 
and as the latter improves the former will become more helpful tol 
the unfortunates who are committed to their charge. ChriBttaa'J 
men aud women all over the state must take up this question, and! 
learn what their duties are toward the paroled prisoner, and thete J 
must be earnest i>eople in every community upon whom the ref<tnua- 
torv can depend tor assistiinCiC and co-opc ration, and who are will. 
ing to lend a helping hand and wiMi a godspeed to the prisoner who J 
will fry to reform- 
It is not enough that the prodigal repent and retrace his i>tep8. J 
Society must be willing to receive him and respond to every hooeat 1 
effort he puts forth. The paroled man needs sympathy; not that J 
which is a cheap gift, but that which comes from one who is able to J 
enter within llie shndow in which the prisoner stjinds. who can fe.el 
as he feels, and see (he world from his point of view. 



HOAV TO KEEP A COUNTY JAIL. 



CHAKLES H. CHAPBL. BHERIFP OF RAMSEY COONTt, 

The way to keep n jail clean is to keep it clean, and this is ttot A j 
pleasant nor an easy task when the building is an old one, built with- i 
out any regard in ventilation except that which might enter or de- 
part through the burred doorway of the cells, the occupants of which • 
often bring, and leave when they go away, not the sweetest siuelling j 
perfumes, along with the living, bi-eathing remembrances of their 1 
stay. These animated reminders of a former Inhabitant are Btayera^ 
and we have moi-p difficulty in inducing them to depart than we do ' 
the party who introduced them into the private aiiartinents of the 
jail. This is caused by the primitive constnictlon of most of ouc J 
jail buildings, the walls and rough stone floors of which, in many In-j 
stances, are filled with, crevices and numerous other hiding placeK 



making the task of keeping the jail dean and swwt, as it should be, 
doubly hard for the jailer and his assistants, requiring eternal vigil- 
ance, constant and hard work, accompanied by the daily use of disin- 
fectants. 

Should prisoners be trealed the same before conviction ae after? 
I say, no; but this cannot be avoided now, owing again to tlie primi- 
tive character of onr jails. Tlicy are simxily houses of deteiitiou. 
The hardened criminal and the lirst offense prisoner are necessiirily 
thrown into the society of each other. Could we know when a pris- 
oner is committed to our care that it was his first otTensc, we might 
sometimes be able to isolate him from the other more hardened in- 
mates of tlie jail. We do not often ascertain this fact imlil ihe 
joung offender has spent some time in society that has not im- 
provwl his morals, for they became acquainted very rapidly, recount- 
ing their experiences and boasting of what they have done and will 
do again when they are at liberty once more. Xow. if we could have 
our jails so constructed that this first offense prisoner conld be kept 
absolnteiy separate from the other inmates, I believe that in many 
Instances they would be last offenses. The solitude lias a wonder- 
fnl effect in bringing the prisoner to a full lealinalion of his idtu- 
ntion. what brought him there, and al»o what his ultimate destina- 
tion will be if he coutinues on the course he has started. In talk- 
ing over their exploits they become familiar witli crime, and take a 
pride in doing deeds they would have abhori-ed but a short time be- 
fore. The jioint we should aim at is to nip these first act men and 
keep tliem separate from hardened sinners, which is difficult with 
present conveniences or incouveuieuces. 

As to jail deliveries, my impression is theif would be few if 
watchmen obeyed orderK strictly. Two attempts have been made 
during the last two years to escape from the Ramsey coimtj- jail, 
both the result of disobedience of orders. I much prefer a good 
faithful jailer and watchman and a poor jail to the best steel cage 
that was ever made and a cjirelesa jailer and watchman. If these 
men are faithful and do their duty no prisoner will escape or at- 
tempt to. for the reason that he will have no opportunity presented 
by the vigilant watchman. 

How to make arrests and how best to handle prisoners when on 
the road, must be left largely to the discretion of the officer making 
the arrest or transporting the prisoner from one point to another. 
Here is whore the qualities of a good ofiicer t)ecome discernible. He 
must be always on the alert, a good judge of human nature; thna 
being able to detect the inhuman man, and make his arrest prompt- 
ly, reading the warrant after he has secured the prisoner so that 
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he cannot escape during the reading. Xo fixed rule governing t 
manner of diecharging these duties can be laid down, except ] 
haps the one of always having prisoners handcuffed while tmveltng'J 
The arrest and eare of the insane i-equires a high degree of intellM 
gence. a sympathetic tendernefis in their handling, coupled alwe; 
with courageous firmness. I say courageous, because the offl 
can-ies his life in' his hand when taking these patients into cu8tody|fl 
and also when traveling with them to the hospital prepared totT 
their home if they can't be cured of their malady. Here, again, n 
strict unyielding rule can be adopted, for the reason that no twtJ 
are afllicted just alike, and, in consequence, the programme has ta 
be varied that much, in order to adjust it to the whims or idiosyi 
cracies of each individual patient. Volumes might be written vpt 
this subject without leai-ning all about how to handle insane ; 
tients. The point I have tried to emphasize is, liiat keen, intellLrl 
gent, sober, honest, brave and vigilant men ai-e absolutely uecessai^ 
in the discharge of ail of the duties i>ertaimng to the care of the b 
sane or crimiual elements of society. 



THE WORK OF THE J^UL MATRON. 

MISS JULIA AKBKS, ST. TALL. 

The work of the jail matron must be considered in two depart- j 
ments, the official and the Bpirituai, The official work requires I 
adaptation to the routine as in a school-room; the spiritual work I 
may be very great and its effect never eliding. The work also may I 
be considered as regards classes of prisoners, and these I would j 
name criminals, disorderlies and insane. The first two classes re- J 
ceive tJie same care considered under the head of official work, and! 
the spiritual help we try to give them is the same, but I believe we f 
find the criminal class with moi-e receptive minds for the truth than I 
the disorderlies, and I claim as a reason that they are older gener- J 
ally and realize a greater need of change in life, while younger ■ 
women and girls prefer to have experience for their teacher, though f 
wi) have a few cases where young women and girls have gone out 1 
after the first arrest and are leading better lives. 

The insane are treated irregularly, according to the necessity of ' 
their cases. We have them but a short time — only a few hours at 
most. It is the duty of the matron to accompany them to the insane 
asylum if they are committed after examination in the probate 
court. 
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The averntre class of women arpested for crime and disorderly 
conduct ai'e unednoatcd and their assuciationa are in: tlie atmospliere 
of ignorance aud evil. Juat a few statiatics will give jou an outline 
of the work. In five years I liav^' cared for U52 women and girls. 
One hundred and eighty-four of this number have been insane. A 
report of the [njlic/' matron would show you that only a very small 
I number of the women who are arreated over come under my uolice. 
The greatest lenpth of time any one woman has remained with me 
h«8 been six mouths, and very many stay only a few hours. Many 
\ of them are with me a number of weeks or two or thrne montlis. 
I cannot exhibit the work l>etler than to show the routine connected 
with one prisoner. She is brought to me from the police court, 
"United States court or probate court. First ahe ts sesirched for 
any medicine, money, cigarettes, tobacco, anuff, morphine, or any 
article that she might injure herself or others with. Then a report 
I is made of her, embracing name, age, height, color of eyes, hair and 
complexion; win ahe read or write; is she habitually interaperare 
(to this last question the answer is generally according to the pris- 
oner's understanding of the term intemperance, and they often say 
No. while the charge against them uaually confirms my belief that I 
most write. Yes); where was she bom; where were her parents 
born; by what authority is she committed; for what offense, and 
the date. The gi-eater part of this report of each prisoner, both 
\ men and women, is made for the benefit of the State Board of Cor- 
I rections and Charities. She is then locked into the corridor where 
I there are comfortable chairs, good literature, a bath tub, hot and 
I cold water, and a cell with a clean good Iked, She must take a bath 
f before ahe retires the firat night and once a week during the re- 
[ mainder of her confinement. I have heard some prisoners say in re- 
I gard to the bath: "IIow good this si'ems. I have not had a bath 
\ since I was here the last time;" and nearly all appreciate it very 
[ highly. She is served regularly with three meals a day. She is 
I allowed callere three days in the week, or oftener. if it is necessary, 
1 and the matron most listen to all conversation between visitor and 
I priaonof. Tiie prisooer must keep her cell and coi-ridor clean, which 
[ !s inspected by the matron. I have given the regular routine work, 
I «nd faitlifdlnesa to this is of great importance; but it may not be 
L mure important tiian the incidental, unlooked-for happenings calling 
I the atti?ntion of the matron, and these, 1 am afi-aid, I caunot bring 
I to your mind with Tery mnch emphasis, as then- is aomethiog new 
fin nimoxt every case. For example, a woman sometiraea lomes in 
who has no friends, no money, no means lo procure counsel. The 

me HI 
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matron, if interested in the real work, will kindly inqnirf into i 
the imrtieuiars, and i>erhap9 a tlmel,v note to the judge or even t 
preBcnce in the conrt-room will save the woman from undeaen 
fiunishment and givt ht-r encouraKenM?nt that will save her froi 
rei>eatlns Ihp offense. But it is a ead fact, ihat this work cao \ 
done but very seldom, a» it is vtU-n the case that the malnin know 
the prisoner of old and cannot f«el justified in tr>ing to 8nv» 
from the condemnation of ibe law; for she very well knows tbi 
without the liberty wht-rewlth Christ makes free the woman wUll 
be better off behind the bars, and in sueh ease the most practio 
work the matron ean do is to try lo teacli the prisoner that ''then 
is no. condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus;" and if t 
matron would have her prisoners impressed she must be able i 
say for hei-self that "the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hat! 
made nu- free from the law of sin nnd death." I believe that t 
motto of the keeiiers of the jail should be "Lift up" as well as " 
up." We find ample opportunity to help Chi-istian people on theJ 
out«ide to win for themselves the fulfillment of the promise, **Coiiif^ 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kinjj;dom prepared for yon f 
the foundation of the world," by encouraging them to come an 
minister both to the bodily and spiritual needs of the prisoners, fctf 
our Saviours own te-.iehiug is, that, "'Inasmuch as ye have doae I 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me?^ 
Many a man or woman has gone out of the jail penniless and t 
stranger, ready to commit some petty crime in order lihat they niaf J 
return to the same shelter; but we are able to point tliem to sonk^fl 
practical Christian friend who will gladly see that the prisoner I 
supplied with comfortable living. We are glad to encourage prw 
tical Christian work among our prisoners. Those outside can I 
complish more for the prisoners than we can. in the way of finding 
them work aud surrounding them with good intlueuce. IUb, 3 
mefiD, among bolh men and womt-n prisoners, for the matron ( 
find both time and oppoi-tmiily to help both men aud women. 

Prisoners are generally erities. They sit behind Ihe bars 
watch us, inspired as they are with plenty of time and inclinatiffl 
and try to build themselves up and patch their characters by cotll 
paring Iliemselves with us when we are behaving the worst; and | 
kn<}wlt'dge of this fact urges our 1*81 Iwhavlor at all times. 

Five years iigo a woman prisoner said to me, "You cannot stB 
here a year and In- tin* same woman you are now; you will i 
get careless in your thought of crime or you will leave the pla« 
Her remnrk was a warning to me, and 1 have done neither. I s 
still in the work, and lodny I hate fin In a woman with all my said 
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but I ihaak God I have learned not to lie awake at oight to hate it. 
I read the other da.v, in harmony with tliis thought, tliat the shrink- 
ing horror of evil felt h.y a child or woman or a tender mnn is normal 
and KPeatly to be desired. He op she who gets used to it has been 
barbarized to that degree, and human society is to that extent 
hjinaed and robbed, Now, this Ihoiijfht, as I have dwelt upon it, 
may not appear to be ineluded in the topic, but I call it, and make 
it, a part of the work of thu jiiil matron to show my honest horror 
of Bin and make it so prominent that women shrink from speaking 
before me of their past sina as they shnink in their innocent days 
from eommittiiig those sins; otherwise, 1 would be conforming to 
their lives, while a law higher than the law of state teilB me, "Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye transfonui'd by the renewing of 
year mind that ye may prove what Is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God." 



RELATION OF THE STATE BOARD OF COUBECTIONa AND 
CHARITIES TO THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 



J. B. WAKEFlBLt), i 



I OF THE BOARD, BLUK EARTH CITY. 



The eunctment by the lejnslature, in 1883, of the law creating 
I and detininfif the duties of the State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
. ties marked a new and notable epoch in the history of otir punitive 
[ and charitable inBlitullons. This act was substantially a copy of 

the Ohio law, which had been amended in 18S0 and which ia now 

in successful operation in ttiat state. 

[ have been requested to read to this conference a short paper 
I touching the relalion that the board, created by said acl, sustains 
I to the various eleemosynaiy and penal institutions of the state. In 

attempting to comply with this rcqufBt it has seemed to me proper 
I io tlie oulj*et to quote with some liberality from the law itself, since 
1 the specific duties of the board are therein very clearly set forth 
} and defined. 

The law, after pointing out the manner in which and by whom 
[ the board shall be constituted and its members appointed, fixing 
1 their tcrmit of office and limiting their compensation to tiit-ir neces- 

Bar/ traveling exj^enses, it being deemed best that those who 
I served in this capsieity should do so wittiout the slightest taint of 

mercenary or selflKh motive, then proceeds to enumerate and define 
' ItH duties. 
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The board is required to inveBtigate the entire sj stem of pubUfr] 
charities aud tJie cortectional institutions of the slate and to eK*T 
amine into the condition and management of the same, especiaUyJ 
of county jails, prisons, infirmanes, public hospitals and asylamB. 

The oHicei-H in chaise of all such institulious are required to for*""! 
nish to said board, on their request, surh information and stutistios'l 
aa they may desire, and to secure accuracy, uniformity and ooiO' | 
pletfness in such statistics, the board is empowered to prescribe I 
sucli forms of report juid registration as they may deem essentiaL ( 

iVIl plans for new jails, lockups and infirmaries must be submit- 
ted to the Board of Corrections and Choi-ities for suggestion audi 
criticism before the adoption of the same by the county or munict- J 
pal authorities, 

Tiie governor is authorized to order an investigation whenev^ 1 
he may deem proper, by said board, of the management of any pe- 1 
nal, charitable or reformatory inHtitution of the state, and in mak- 
ing such investigation the board or its committee is given power to j 
send for persona and papers and to administer oaths and afflrinft' 
tions, reporting such investigation with the testimony taken to the ] 
governor, who will submit it, with such suggestions as he regards ■ 
proper, to the legislature. 

The board is authorized to appoint a secretary and clerk and d 
termine their salaries, and is required to make a biennial report at A 
all their proceedings during that period, stating in detail all their ] 
expenoes and showing the then actual condition of all the state and 
county institutions, accompanied with such suggestions aud reci 
mendatiouR as they may deem advisable. 

Further, in order to remove from the board and its secretary 1 
all possible suspicion of impropi-r or interested motive in the dis* I 
charge of the duties devolved upon them, the law provides that '% 
they shall, neither directly nor indirectly, be interested in any con- 
tract for building, repairing or fui-nishing any institution, poorhouae ' 
or jail which they are authorized to visit aud inspect, and no of- 
ficer of any such institution, poorhouse or jail can be a member of J 
said board. 

it will be perceived from this substantial summary of the act' 
creating this board thai its powers are limited to a general super- 
vision of the eleemosynary and ]K-nal institutions of the state and i 
that the suggestions and recommendations that the board mtiy, 
from lime to time, submit, dein-nd for their ultimate forci- and elfcct ' 
upon the evident good sense and wisdom they may embody. Thia j 
is more especially true with reference to the state institutions, 
which. In charge of cultured expertn, are expei'fed to represent the 
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must advanced thought as applicable to those who are under their 
care. AhBtractlj, the same is true as Miey relate to the ioHlitutions 
of the county. Htill, it may be said, that as tlie Htate Board of Cor- 
rections and ClLaritieR is the only one havinj: its hpinp in special 
enactment — that exen'isea snpervisniy power over the latter class 
of institutions — there is possihly more disposition to accept their 
pecommendations as tinaJ. than is evidenced where the interests of 
the state institutions are conserved by a board specially created for 
that porpose. 

It is evident that the purpose of the legislature in creating this 
snpervisoty t)oar(i was to furnish forth a body of men whose judg- 
mpnts should not be swayed or perverted by any personal or selfish 
considerationu, but whose eurnest efforts and best thoughts should 
be directed to the invt'stiKation and correction of any abuses that 
might inadvei-ti'Htly ut lutfutioually he permitted to creep into the 
methods and manat^enient of our public institutions. 

The history of the board's action and the results that have fol- 
lowed may well stand as a sufficient reason for its present existence 
and an earnest of the future that will justify the continued foster- 
ing care of the legislature. 

I trust I shall be pardoned as one having but recently become 
associated with the board, and not subject therefore to the adverse 
criticism of vaunting the worthy deeds of which 1 have myself been, 
a part, if I briefly refer to some of the rrforms that have been ac- 
complished since the board commenced its work. 

Fii-st, however, T desire to remark what I am confident will be 
heartily indorsed, not only hy my associates but by their predeces 
sors as well, that very much of the credit that has arisen and is due 
the Board of Corrections and Charities for the success that in many 
directions has crowned their efforts, is attributable to our very able, 
zealoua and efficient secretjiry. 1 am sure the people of our common- 
wealth are to be congratulated that we have been able to secure 
and enlist in the work imposed upon the board, a gentleman whose 
culture of brain and heart and whose abundant sympathy with all 
works of reform and progress mark him as pre-eminently fitted for 
, the discharge of the duties pertaining to the position, which for 
many years he has filled so acceptably. The state can rest assured 
that the money appropriated to meet the salaries and expenses of 
his office is well and prudently expended and that in his specialty 
it would be difficult anywhere to discover his equal and impossible, 
I think, to find his superior. 

At the date of the organization of the Board of Corrections and 
I Charities the practice obtained at all of the public institutions of 
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which the board was made the advist-r of each manager or super-l 
intcndent keeping the accouut of ils affairs, its expendituivs and J 
^neraJ management in his own way, with or withitut H.vstem, 
the choice or the ability of the oiauager might determine. 

As a n-ault of these loost- and uncertain methods, when it be-J 
came desirable or necessary to ascertain the exact status of a givenJ 
institution, the work was made difficult and involved a vast amoontJ 
of unnocii'ssarj' labor. This gave rise lo much scandal. ojK-rated tOT 
prevent needed improvements by rendering suitable apprupriatiObiB 1 
difficult to secure, poisoning the minds of k>gislator8 and filUuB: j 
them with doubts and questionings involving the ability and integ- ' 
rity of those who were responsible for such a condition of tliiDgs. 

Through the suggestions and kindly office of this board all thia J 
h;i8 l»een changed, and at this time nil the accounts and expeadi-.; 
tui'es of the various public institutions of the state have been so ai><4 
curately systematized that any intelligent investigator can, nithoUfcl 
difficulty and with practically no labor, determine the exact condi-4 
tion of the finances of each and every institation. 

The set of doubleentry books, opened by the secretai^- and Iceptifl 
at his office, enables the board to see at a glance what relation t 
expcuditun-s bear to the appropriations made, and uofaiIuiivtocoiii-4 
ply with the law in thia regard can long ivmain unknown to thc^l 
board. 

The inevitable tendency of this constant eheck n|)ou fUe mainV 
agers of the several institutions is, and must be, to secure prudenC^J 
and economical admiuiulration and lo arouse among the officerg J 
of our various iu.itilutions a cei-tain esprit du cocps that cannot bui.| 
result in great and lasting good. 

Another recoiumeudation of this board that has borne desirablS'' I 
fmit and opened op a door of hope to the better gnides of our criio- ] 
inal class is that made through one of their couimitlei's to OoveinotJ 
Merriam in lf<ill, I refer to the system of conditional parduni 
which went into effect Jiui. 1, 18»li. This wan followed by the i 
tablishmont by the bojii-d of managers of the pi>nitentiai-y 
tern of marks and grades, which lit uuw in use at that inslilutio) 
and also at the reformatory with gratifying n'sults. Tlie legiala-1 
ture, recognlKing tlie hai-assments and icmptationR that He In wait I 
for the convict who has, by good conduct, earned the righl to make j 
anotlier trial of the world whcMn he had not theretofore provcti 1 
U success, provided for the appoinlment of a state agent, charged | 
with the duly of llnding and having in readiness an employer to ] 
whom he can immediately tran»fer tlw parole<l convict, where, wltU i 
the full history of his crime, convlctfon and punishment known 
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rlie man who rpceives him, Uo may l>c funiifihcd fiaplo,mii-nl iiuil 
given HuitabU' compoiisarion. tliiis jitfuiiliiif); liim iiu nppurliinily tn 
demonstriilc rhe siiiceritj' of his rxpi-essHl [nirjmse to U-.id ;i new 
and bi'ttt-r life. 

That jirovieion of om- law which malips il inciimbful nimii Ihi' 
proper anthorities of thu' wveral coiiulii-s jind niiiniciimlitifa of Ibe 
state to Bubuiit t" th<' Itoard of Corrwiions and Cliaritics their 
[liana for new jails, lockn]i8 and intlrniaries, has so far been fnlly 
justitlcd by resnlls. Tlw;rf has bt-cn numifested a ready willing- 
nesB to fpfcivp and adopt the suggestions and i-Htii-isms of the 
board, aud changes in the urifiinnl plann have bt-t'o aciinieacfd in 
with little hesitation or discussion and with thf minimum of fric- 
tion. 

Tn the past history of these institutions we find that too little 
repard has Vn^en paid to the claims of humanity, and even to the or- 
dinary conceptions of di-eency, in the cimstniclinn and manayeuient 
of those buildings deai^ned for the custody and oorrection of petty 
offenders, us well as those waiting trial for the higher grade of 
crimes. 

Xo one who has given the subjet-t the slightest consideration, 
and who has personally inspected the jails and lockups that are 
ocallered throughont the slate, but must have been shocked to ob- 
serve, in the vast majority of cases, the utter absence of huai^n 
eynipafhy manifested in their construction and furnishings. 

Imperfect ventilation, or no ventilation at all; an enlire ij^ior- 
iug of opportunities for safe and proper heating and lightin!*: a 
want of sanitary appliances and all methods of insuring cleanliness, 
either of the building cu- its inuiati's; no provision for thi- sepiira- 
tion t)f the sexes or the youthful aud petty dellniiuent from the old 
and hardened offender: ail these, and much more of the like evil 
sort, have characterized in the years gone b.v, and in too many In- 
dtances continue to characterize, (hose abominable jhtih that a pro- 
fe»Be<lJy Chrislian people in this nineteenth uentury of enlighten- 
ment and progi-eaa havi^' peiniitted for years to ery to Heaven, and 
have but i-ee^nlly awakened to the un8)H>akable wrong. "Am I my 
brother's keeper?'' is more than ever before the living, burning nues- 
tion of the day. and until states as well as individuals have come to 
know its meaning and have answered it aright, the race must stum- 
ble oft. and often fall, in its struggle for those heights where .Justice 
Bits enthrouc>d. 

The purpose of this board, and for this in jNirt was it born, is to 
arouM' and stimulate inquiry and diseusj^iou along tiiese lines. 
Many of the pniaperoua counties of the state have aln-ady. like Bt. 
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Paul, seen a great liglil, aud Lave become fully i-esponsive to 1 
demands of tbe lioup. As a consequCDce, tiiey have recenUy erecM 
or arc preparing to erect, new and aubstantial buildings for tbe cui 
tody of tLcir dolinqiients, buildings designed after tbe best , 
moHt approved models, aeauring the prisoner safety, health and I 
proper degree of comfort. 

Since virlue is no lesB contag:iou8 than vice, we are justified i 
bclu'ving that the good work thus Initiated will, in due time, likfiS 
the little, leaven in the measure of meal, leaven the whole i 
and our stale will become as renowned for its just aud humane pol3 
icy in its treatment of its criminal wards as it already is for t 
wise and generous care which it bestows u|}on its large class of 1; 
nocent unfortunates. 

The past two decades of our history has witnessed the evolUi| 
tion of new forces and the development of new and potent fnctoi 
for the solution of the most pressing and important problems t 
affect tile growth and well being of our race. The manifest trend! 
of progressive and philosophical thought has been in the directioa'l 
of a broader and more humane conception of our duty as individa-4~ 
als to those unfortunates who, through crime or loss of i-eason, harefl 
become, for their own betterment and the security of the public 
subject to legal restraint and guardianship. 

Social science now nuralrers its zealous votaries in every lorgel 
centre of intellet^tual activity, and the great needs of the humanfl 
race, the obscure mysteries of human motive and the hidden bnfel 
etScient wellsprlngs of human action are more and more clearly re-l 
vealing themselves to the diligent and painstaking delver for thai 
truth. 

"Clear away the mist from my eyes," has become Ihe soul's 
treaty of many a modern Ajax. The answer is coming to this diJ 
vine aspiration, if not with the haste that our impatient spirjtl 
crave, yet with no less certainty and in overflowing measure. 

Mankind is dally perceiving, with clearer vision, and growinft 
toward the simple but unfailing remedy for all the ills of body ) 
soul. We are discovering, from a wide and fruitful exijerienee, Ihad 
the great solvent for the complex diaturlmnces that assail sooietjn 
and threaten its overllow is to be found alone in the alembic of lovq 
aud unselfishness. We are beginning to realize the fact that in a 
our schemes and platui fop elevating and improving th(> world i 
must rake into our account one important factor, or our lalmr is iDj 
rain. 

Tlie great aposlle, in his incomparable letter to IIuuh- dwelltni 
in ('orinth. had in strong but simple phrase lold n* what ihat fatv 
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tor 18, and it is no less true to-day than wten he penned his c-ouDseU 
to the Corinthians, that no attempt, either by individuals or the 

: state, to minister to the mentally, morally or bodily delinquent can 

I be entered upon with any assurance of beat results which shall fail 
to Bnmmon iind enroll as an essential and powerful auxiliary that 
divini! sentiment that the apostle characterized as the greatest of 

[ all. 

I cannot better enforce the idea and partial aim of this paper 
aor the sentiments I have so haltingly and imperfectly expressed 

I than in the language of the eloquent letter referred to, viz.: 

"Though I have the gift of prophecy and understand all mys- 
teriee and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, bo llmt I 

I could remove mountainH. and have not love, I am nothing." 

"Though I bestow all my jjoods to feed the poor and though I 

^ give my body to be burned, and have not love, it proflteth me noth- 
ing" 



J THE RELATION OF THE BOARD OF CORUEOTIONS AND 
CHARITIE8 TO TUE PEOPLE OF THE STATE. 

C. p. UAGINNIS. MEMHEIR OV THH BOABD, DULUTH. 

The last decade of years in the life of this republic has been pro- 
Iductive of radical changes in the means and methods, both medical 
laud physical, iu treating those unfortunates who are placed t«n- 
wrarily or permanently under state care. The progressive spirit 
fof our age has probably asserted itself on this subject as much as 
I upon any other kindred question. The gi-owth of sentiment has 
I constrained the citizens of our several states into looking and in- 
I quiring as to the methods pursued in oth£r states in relation to the 
l;eubject-matter, the expt-nse incident to the state's undertaking, the 
■ advantages and disadvantages of pursuing this or that course, us 
Lwell !i8 the not less important consideration, to-wit, the effect of 
rcertain courses of treatment and methods in reclaiming the un- 
fortunates from their vvi] ways and associations and for their hu- 
toane treatment while in Ihe custody of the state. 

The system of state supervision which now obtains in this state 
I being universally adopted, with possibly such modifications as 
locality and circumstances may suggest. The Board of Correction 
md Charities of this-state consistfi of seven members, including the 
^ivemor, who is ex-ofticio president. The board serven the state 
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in an honorary irapauity. its iin'iubi'i-H receiving no ruiiijiLoeatic 
pxct'pt such fxi»ensL-B aw aie iufi<L'Dl l« Ilu- scrvict-. 

The duty of the bward is lo iuvoatigatn and siipepvise all 
charitable and corrL'ttioual instil iil ions snppiirtpd or aided by t 
state, and all industrial achiiols, liitHpittils and iisjliiius. and to fai 
iame itself with all the dpcumsliint'tw affeclinp their nianagema 
and usef iilne?s8 : to thoronghlv iuvestij^ate, from lime to time, 
poorhoiises in the state. asfi?rtaining how ninny persons of each E 
are 8upi»orted in encli. at what cost and undxT what iMmimstai 
affecting their liealth and luor-nls, to eollecl stalisties of the niimbi 
and cost of sTippn-t, and otUer important facts coneerning the p 
who are maintained or relieved at puhlif espense. and. in general 
to colk-et sui'li infonuation as may throw light on the adi-i|uac,v i 
efficiency of existing laws for tlie supi>ort and relief of I lie poor. ; 
the causes operating to increase or diminish iKinpiTi^ni in the etatq 
or lo place the burden of wipimi't where it propei-ly belongs; to e 
amine and investigate, from time to time, the jails, city prison] 
houses of correetiOD and all places in which persons convicted ( 
eritne or insane i)er«onB are confined: tn collect important statistic^ 
eonceming them; lo ascertain their sanitary condition, their i 
raugement for the seiNirntion of the hai-dened criminals from jd 
venile offenders, and from' jKfsonB lield or Buspecteti <rf cTime, or dq 
tained as witnesses, and generally to collect information of all 1 
portant facts or consideration affecting the propc-r treatment c 
criminals and the dimination of crime: to thoroughly Investigatji 
and examine the condition of each of the iDslilniions hereinhefor( 
mentioned, tlieir methods of treatment, instruction, goverumeO 
and management of their inmates, the official coudact of manageri 
superintendents nnd other officers and employes, the condition < 
the Imildiugs, grounds and all other pi-operty connected with I 
same, and to all other things pertjiiolng to their nsefulm 
good m:uiagement, and to i-ecouimend to such officers such ehung< 
and additional provisions ua they deem proper; to causie visits to I 
made annually or as often as may be deemed advisable, to eadi 
insliliition either by the niombcrs personally or by their weretapj 
to examine into and make such n>comniendations as they deei^ 
necessary and proper of all plniM and specillcntioiiii for county i 
village jails and ifoochntuses hereafter to be Imilt in the slate. Thittb 
inga non-parti«an as well as non-necriu-ian iKwrd, and serving wifJil 
out |>ay, llu'W is no inducement for ilie members, eveu if ihey v 
so inclined, to "stand in" with the innnageni of any puttltc inm 
tion to Injure or defraud the people, something which, however d^ 
plorahh-, Is frtsjuently done by those In whom tnist Im rei>oi*i-d axt\ 
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against whkli wi- uuylil nut to close our evos, Wliptlicr this meth- 
od of 811 |>LT vision bus bt^on the cause or not, oiu.- Ihing in CL'itaiu, 
Minnesota iloeB and fan point with pridf to hep many state InBti- 
tutiona and their manaficment which have never vet been cursed 
with the miijhly si^iuidals of immoral or inhuman twatment which 
have visited some of oiii' aister stales where sut'h systt-m of super* 
vision haa been neglected. 

At the National Conference of Correction and Obarilies, held 
at NaRhviile, in May, 1894. many iminiries were made by tlit- dele- 
^tea from states where no such system huH bein adopted as to the 
differenl staff systems from the delegates there in attendance. 
The Southern Htates showed a great intep/*Bt in a worlc which they 
have been rather slow to take up, but which is now from its very 
importance being forced upon the people from botii its humane and 
financial success. 

There was some conflict of opinion as might be exjiected in a 
gathering where so many diffei-cnt methods were represented. Two 
metliods, however, stood out pbiin and distinct, being, wlietlier a 
board honorary in its appointment and supervisory in its powers, 
such as ours in, would be as valuable as a paid boai-d of control, 
whose duty it would be to Biipi-rvise all utute iustitotious, having 
the appointment of their managers as well as the power of removal; 
also, being authorized by law to furnish siipplieH, clothing and pro- 
visions, as well as material for those engaged in niannfactni-e, the 
power of Bucb board being mandatory in its character. 

After careful inquiry and explanations as to their different ideas, 
I leel that a consensus of opinion was in favor of tlie method as 
;.arried out in our own statp, in which the board, although not hav- 
ing mandatory power, has power which in the end is equally effi- 
cient, as a complaint filed by this board with the governor of the 
state will be immediately examined into, and, if found corrwt. the 
governor is invested with all the power necessary to the correction 
of the evil. That this disposition of the matter meets with the ap- 
proval of the people is evidenced by the growing desire of each 
Bwcceeding legislature to carry out the recommendations of the 
board, knowing them to he entirely free from any personal interest 
in such recommendations and only desirous of securing such appro- 
priations or laws as are actually necessary for the well-being of 
each state institntion and its inmates. 

The law being mandatory as to the different political parlicH be- 
ing repi-eHcnted ou this board, removes ail appointments from po- 
litical control, and therefore adds lo its efflciency. 
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There is an appropriation by the legislature of f 6,000 per year 
for the use of the board, and from this amount the secretary and 
assistants are paid. This sum has never been exceeded by the 
board, and no deficiency bill has ever been presented. That it has 
saved to the people of the state many times this amount no one con- 
versant with the facts cgin doubt, as the knowledge by the differ- 
ent managements that their expenses have been carefully tabulated 
and compared, not only with, the institutions of the same character 
in their own state but with those of other states, is sufficient in 
itself to insure thair best care and economy without injury to the 
inmates. 

This, so far as I understand it, is the relation of the Board of 
Corrections and Charities to the people of Minnesota, and resolves 
itself into the plain practical question of finance. For, by its su- 
pervisory power, it saves to the x>eople of the state an amount 
greater than its cost of maintenance, and if it did not, it is the duty 
of the state, regardless of the question of costs, to search carefully 
into the miseries and misfortunes of those placed in her care, that 
they may be made as light as possible, while not detracting from 
tke punishment intended for those who disregard her laws or tbe 
laws of society. 
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MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE. 

St. Paul Minn., Jiiii. 14. 1895. 

Tlie tliiid annual State Conference of Charities and Corrections 
was called to order at 8 o'clock P. M. at Unity Chtircli by Hon, R. A. 
Mott, president. 

The session was opened with prayer by Rev. W. B. Millard of 
St. PanL The brass band from the State School for the Feeble- 
minded at Faribault, composed of inmates of the institution, was 
introduced and played three patriotic selections, revealing remark- 
able progress and proficiency. 

In the absence of Governor Nelson, who was on the program, 
Secretai-y Hart extended a welcome to the visiting delegates. 

The annual address was given by the president, Hon. R. A. 
Mott. Hon. S. R. Thayer of Minneapolis then followed with a paper 
on "The Charities of the Netherlands," 

Tuesday, Jan, 15, 1895. 

Meeting was called to order at 9:15 A. M. by President Mott, in 
room 16, capitol building. On motion, Chae. Evans Holt of Duluth 
waB elected recoi-ding secretary. The president then introduced 
Miss Jnlia Steidel of St. Paul, a deaf mute, who recited the twenty- 
third Psalm in pantomime; and Miss Eva Oorton of Duluth, who 
recited the Lord's Prayer, also in pantomime. Both were from the 
\ Bchool for the Denf at Faribault. The band from the Feeble-mind- 
I ed then plajed a selection. 

At fl:30 A. M. was the session of the Committee on Insane and 
Feeble-minded, with Crt-o, O. Welch, M, D., of Fergus Falls as chair- 
man. Papers were read as follows: 

1. "State Provision for the Insane," by the chairman. 

3, "Creative Employment as a Curative Measure in the Treat- 
ment of Insanity, and Industrial Occupation in Its Relations to the 
Welfare of the Chronic Insane," by Supt. H. A. IVimlinson, M. I)., 
of St. Peter. 

3. "The Future of the Feeble-minded and Epileptics," by Supt. 
A. C. Rogers, M. D., of Faribault. 

The president then announced the following committees: 

On Nominations — C. Amuodson of St Peter, Capt. E. Dunn of 
Winona, J. E. Parshall of Faribault. 

On Kesolntions— Hon. J. B. Waheflild of Blue Earth City. Supt. 
\ J.J.Dowof Fai-ibanlt. Ri'v. A. J. D. Hmipr of St. I'unl. 
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On Organization of Next Conference — Hon. W. H, EuBtis of MinJ 
□eapolis, Dr. T. C. Clark of Stillwater, Dr. A. F. ICiUiuiime of Roch- 
ester, Supt. W. P. Lee of St. Cloud. Secy. H. U. Hurt of 8t. Paul. 

On Time and Place— Slierilf Manston of Aitkin oounty, F. ^\Tiir- 
rev of vVnoka, .Andrew Utnniui of Big Stone, Robt 8. Hughes of 
Kliie Earth, John HetherinjrtMi of Dakota, J. C. Mills of Pillmote, 
P. W. Temple of Faribault, A. F. Anderson of Goodhue, T. McClaiJ^Hi 
of flmneiiin, Henry Potter of Lincoln, J. A. Johnson of NocUle^J 
Dr. A. F. Killiourne of Olmsted, Wni. Hoeflfling of Otter Tail, J. F.T 
Jackson of Ramsey, C. N. Stewart of Kice, C, E. Holt of St. I»uis,>] 
John Cooper of Stearns, Heni-y Wolfer of Wanhingtoa, James .1 
Strachan of Wilkin. 

Thi- rules of the last eonforence were adopted for this o 

The Committee on Public Care of the Poor then held a 
eleven o'clock. I'apers were road as follows: 

1. A paper by H. M, Palm on "The Cx>unty Poor— How Sliall^ 
They be Cared For?" was read by E. A. Tripp of Bound Lake. 

2. "Pnblic Provision for the Adult Blind," by 8upt. J. J. Dow olj 
Faribault, 

.1. "Am I my Brother's Keeper?" by Miss Alice J. Mott. M. A,, i 
Faribault. 
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Papers were read and discussed as below: 

1. "Are There Any Suggestions of Belter Methods of Helping I 
the Unemployed than Those in Use Last Winter?" by L. G. Powers I 
Labor CommisHioner. 

DiBcussed by W. L. Wilson, 8t Paul; D. Morgan, St. Paul; T.i 
MeClnry. Minnoaimlis: C. E. Holt, Duluth; Chaplain J. H. AlbertiJ 
Stillwater; Dr. T. C. Clark, Stillwater; Wm. Pettit, Minneapolii<; 1 
G, Powers, Minneapolis; Win. Powell. Minneapolis. 

2. "Best Methods of Investigation." by M. L. Hutchina, St P>aT.'] 
DiBi-UBsed by Dr. T. G. aark, Stillwater; J. P. Jai-ksou, St. PauliJ 

E. .\. Fay, Minnenpolis. 

3. Addn-Bs on "IIouho to Uouxe Begging," by Secretary Hart, 
Discussed by M. L. Uutchlns. D. Morgan. K. \. Fay, Mrs. E. B._J 

Perry. 
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TOfNG OF ST 



UL. 



Papfi-s were rend as follows: 

1. "The I'mrcKtnnt Oiiilian Asylum of Kt. Paul," hy Mrs. C. J. A, 
Morris of St. Paul. 

'2, "Tin- KiudiTgnrtco as a Preveutivi- of Crinn- — Fi)rm!ilioD or 
Ri'fomtatioa. Wlikli"/'' by Miss Jean MacArtliur. Miiiui'upolis. 

3, "Iiiiliii:tln:i] lIimit*H for Childifu of Working Women," b.v Mrs. 
A. C. McCurdj-, MiuneapoHs. 



Various points as to the control of managoment of these institu- 
tions, such as the relaliouH of the boarda of managenient to the 
siipmnlendenta, etc., were discussed by Mr. C<»8tel1o, Gen. Norriah, 
Judtje Mott. Mr. Kelly, Dr. Tomlinson. Superintendent Lee, Superin- 
tendent iJow. 

SECTION 4— M'BLIC ItEI.IEF OF TOB POOIt, 

E, A. Triji]! of Xobli'H county Wiis elected rhajrmau. 
A paper was read upon "The Minnesota I'oor Law" by Dr. T. C. 
Clark, county comraiusioner of WaBhingtou county. 

Diecuaspd by H. n. Hart. D. Morgan. Mrs. E. N. Overlock of Beth- 
any Home, Wni. Petlit. C. E. Holt, F. Whitney, E. A. Tripp. J. A. 
Jackson. 

The subjects of "Boarding Out Paupers" and "Management of 
Ooiinty Poorhouses" were introduced by Secretai-y Hart, and a dis- 
cussion was had, participated in largely by the several county com- 
niissionerrt preseni — E. A. Tripp. F. Whitney, J. T. Kchnin. J. F, 
Oliva-aud others. 



TUESDAY EVENING MEETING. 

The Committee on Nominations, through C Amundson, reported 
the officers for the ensuing year as follows: 

President— Hon. J. B. Wakefield, Blue Earth City. 

Vice Presidents — Hon. John F. Nnrrish, Hawlings: Hon. W. H. 
Knatis. Minneapolis. 

Enrolling Secretarj— G, G. Cowie, St. Paul. 

Recording Secretary — Miss Ixuiise Mott, Fariljault. 

Report was adopted. 

The following papers wei-e read: 

1, "Relation of the State Board of Corrections and Charilies to 
the Stale Institutions," hy Hon. J. R Wakefield. 
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2. "Relation of the State Board of Con-ectinns mid Chanties t»J 
the Pt-ople of the State," by C. P. Maginnis of DiUutb. 

3. "Relation of the State Board of Corrections and Charities t 
the Counties and Municipalities of the State," by Si.-cretary Hart 

4. Owing to the sicUnees of R«t. S, G. Smith, and his inability 
to provide the paper arrangefl for, H. H. Hart, stt-retary, addressed 
the conference upon the subject clioseu. "Rt'lation of the State 
Board of Corrections and Charities to tiie State Legislatnre," 

After remarks by the president the nw^ting adjournitl. 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 1«, 1805. 

The Committee on Time and Place reported through the pred 
dent, recommending Faribault as the place for the next conferenoj 
and Jan, 21, 1896, as the time. 

It was moved to divide the report, and to consider the place flrs 
Carried. 

Moved, that Farihanlt be chosen as the place of the next tncetililj 
Carried. 

Moved, thai the next meeting be held in October, 1895, the exad 
date to be fixed by the executive committee. Carried, 

Mr. Hart, in the absence of Bishop McGolrick, opened up (he di* 
cussion on the subject of "Juvenile Delinquenta" 



WEDNESDAY, 11 A. M. 



COWMITTKH ( 



■lEI'UMiEXT CHII,nHKX. 



The following papers were read : 

1. "The Street Boy from the I^egal Point of View," by Hon, CJ 
D. Kerr, St. PauL 

2. "The Worlt Test Applied to Boys." hv Rev. D. Morgan. Sfej 
Paul, 

3. "Inatitntionnl Care of OhUdren," by Rev. Dr. P, R. Heffrnqj 
St. Paul. 

Senator Crandall 8x>fl^e on the snhject of "The Interest, or Lacfl 
of Interest, on the Part of (.'ounty Commissioners as to the Mntte^ 
of Seutling Children to the State Public Rrhonl." folhiwed by Jndgi 
Kerr and Mr Merrill 

Mrs. ,\. Cj. McCurdy of Minneapolis spoke, advocating an lustit«-fl 
tion for cliildren from sixteen to eighteen years of ajge. wlHrre IlieJ j[ 
will he instmoted in home industries, with right to return to their) 
homes when able to Ih* of use to the parents. 
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Pi-Hsidcut -Mott aimuimcttl tliat hv ri>uia u...t lie pn'ssfnt at tbi! 
aflcrtniim session, aud lli:it I'residfut-ck'ct Waki'tield would tlieu 
1 1 reside. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON MEICTLNtlS. 

SECTION 1-I-mVATK I'UAUITIKS. 

R«'v. n. r'. Nichols in tlie chair. 

The chairman nave jin addreue upon ''A OonacientioiiH Bense of 
Besponsibility for Proiiorfiimul Giving," Diacusaed hy T. McClary, 
D. Moryan, Hon. Geo. A. firackett. Win. Powell, H. 11. Hart, C. E. 
Holt 

A paper was rend by Mrs. Dr. Higbec on "Impi-ovement of the 
Homes of tht' Poor." DisCTissi.'d by Professor Folwell, M L Hutch- 
ins, Miss Jones of St. Biiriiahns ITospital, Miniieapolis, D. Morgan, 
Rev. E. P. Savage, T. McOIary, Mrs. A. C. McCurdy, Hon. Geo. A. 
Urackett. 

"District Nursing" was discussed by Miss Louise Emery of St 
Paul. 

Hon. Geo. A. Brackett spoke briefly upon "The Need for Freu 
Laiiudrres and Public Baths iu the Cities and Towns of Minnesota," 
followed liy I). Morgan, 

srcrxroN ^i-hioi-hnuicnt chili irks. 

Hev. E. P. Savage of the riiildren's Home Society presided. 

Mrs. O. n. Simonds of Dnliilti iH'ing nnahle to Ik- present, her 
paper. "Ciire of DciM-ndenl Children." was read by T. A. Abbott of 
8t, Paul. 

2. "The Work of tlie Stiite Public Sch.ml in Placing and Hui>er- 
\isbig Children," by Mr. Frank Lewis, state agent, Owatonna. 

3. "The Work of Childreu's Home Society in Placing and Sup^T- 
vising Children," l)y Re\-. D. It. Jackson. 

Eev. E, P. Savage followed, giving a few Btntistics of the work of 
the home. 

Subject discussed by Mr. Slack of St Paul, \Vm. Powell of Min- 
neiipoHs, Hon. Geo, A. Brackott. 

SKCTIOS B-JAIL8 AND I.OCKVI'H, 

Supt \V. E. Lee. in absence of Warden Wolfer. presided. 

The subject of "Jails and Lockups" was presented by Secretary 
Hart, and his remarks were followed by questions and answers. 

"The Care of Insfine Prisoners While in the Custody of the Sher- 
iff." was discussed by Mrs. A. 0. McCurdy, Women's Christian Tem 
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in-rance t'nion, Stale eerrftnr.v<if Juils niid Kif"iiiiiitin\v Work, and I 
i>y Secretary Hurt. 

This was followed hy fjiieslions and answers. 



WEDNESDAY EVENtNO MEETIXC. 

Hall of House of Rep i-eMei) tat Ives. Hon. J. It. Waki-fii-ld preMidini;. 
Meeliug opened with jmiyer hv Rev. Rolx^rt MeCiine. 
Palters followed as bolow: 

L "The Management of Itefoi-matoiies." br Siipt. >V, E. Iiee of 
St. aoud. 

2. "How to Manage County Jaila." by Sliei-ilT (^barles Cliapel of ] 
St. Panl. 

3. "The Work of the Jail Matron," by MIbb Julia .\ker8, matron \ 
of Ramaey county jail. 

4. "LonninR as a MHhod of Oharity." by E. W. Peet, Bf. Paul. 

5. "The Relative Viilne of Public and Private Charittes." b,i 
Rev. John J. Lawlep, D. D., of St. Paul. 

The roniniittee on Hesolu lions i-eporled as follows: 
The Committee on Rrsoliitions renpeetfnlly tmhmit the fitlhuvjnc re- I 

port: 

Resolved. That we, as a Stale Conference of Charities and Cor- I 
rei'tiouR, hereby resperlfiilly rail llie attention of our State Board to 1 
the fiilliiwinf; HufrceBtions as bein^r worthy of their eonsideratinn J 
and action: 

First — That the lunacy laws be so amended as to allow ttie exee 
ulive authoriticB of the several hospitals for the insane final decision ] 
in Ihe ease of commitments and of the propriety of home eustody; 
also. Ni pntvide for a |ienalty for comniituienls without siidirient J 
medical examination, to provide for voluntary commitments, and loi 
mon-efllcieutly miard our hospilnls against Ihe nonresident insui 

Second— 11ml the pi-oper elasMiflcation of the insane tie recoE*- 5 
nlWMi in our statiiles, so that Ihe hospilnls for the insane be used J 
exclusively for acute cases, and (hat separate provision in colonies I 
Ik* made for non-curative cnsi^s. 

Third — That the [wiwers of the board of directors of Ihe 51lnne-'1 
sofa IiiNtiliilc for Deferlivos be extended to authorise them to maKv J 
experimental provision for the relief uf the needy adult blind. 

Fourth— Tluit an annual appropriation of $1100 be made to mei 
Ibe exiwnwes of this ronfertnce. and also that its refwrls be printwl I 
at public expense. 
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Resolved, That a standing committee of seven be appointed by 
this conference to consider and report upon the causes of poverty, 
crime and defective conditions. 

And we further suggest that the committee be organized into 
three sub-committees of two each to consider the thr(»e phases re- 
ferred to. 

Resolved, That we do hereby give expression to our heartfelt 
thanks: 

First — To the officers of Unity Church. 

Second — To the railroad companies and hotels for their kind- 
ness in granting reduced rates of fare and entertainment. 

Third — To the officers of the association and the local committee 
for the complete and exhaustive program prepared by them and 
the arrangements that have aided so largely to make the conference 
in all respects a success. 

Fourth — To the newspapers of the city, that have given to the 
public such complete and satisfactory reports of the meetings. 

J. B. WAKEFIELD, 
J. J. DOW, 
A. J. D. HAUPT. 

The report was adopted. 

The committee was continued. It was voted that the appoint- 
ment of the committiH? of seven called for by article 2 of the resolu- 
tions be referred to the executive committer*, with power to act. 

It was voted that all resolutions intendcMl for this conference be 
ywesented through its Committee on Resolutions. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Thanks were expressed by Secretary H. H. Hart to those who 
have taken part in the meetings and to those in attendance. 

Adjourned. 

CHAS. EVANS HOLT, Secretarv. 
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TJST OF MEMBERS PRESENT. 

AITKIX COUNTY. 
t MauBton, O. N.. Sheriff. Aitkin. 

, ANOKA COUNTY. 

Starkey. Mrs. Delia, Overseer Poorhouse, Whitney. F.. Co. Conir., Oak GroTe. 
Anoka. 

BECK£B COUNTY. 
Moore. E. J., RepresentatiTe State Legislature. Osage. 

BIG STONE COUNTY. 

Danielson. Mons. Co. Comr., Adelaide. O'Hara, Mrs. D. N.. Ortonvllle. 

Finney, J. M., Co. Comr., Clinton. I^nnnan, Andrew. Co. Comr., Graceyllle. 

O'Hara. D. N.. OrtonTllle. 

BLUB EARTO OOLTOT. 

Hughes. R. S., Co. Comr.. I^ke Crystal. Roberta, Robert. Co. Comr., Mankato. 
MoCleary, Hon. J. T., Member Congress. Williams, Bennett, Mankata 
Mankato. 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 

Aarnes, A. E., Co. Auditor. MonteYldeo. Smith. LIndon A.. Monterldeo. 

Mullen. J. C. Hayelock. 

DAKOTA COUNTY. 

Hetherington. Geo. J.. Co. Comr.. Hast- Murphy. John, Empire City. 

'««'- Norrish, Gen, J. F., Mn^. SUte Prison. 

Horn. Jacob. Co. Comr., Hampton. Hastings. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY. 
De Frate, A. W.. Sheriff, Alexandria. 

FARIBAULT COl'TaT. 

Andrews. Mrs. Wakefield. Hon. J. B.. Member State Bd. 

Temple, F. W., Mngr. State Prison, Blue Cor. ft Char.. Bine Kartb City. 

Earth City. 

FILIAf ORB COUNTY. 
Mills, J- C. Co. Auditor. Preston. Mullein, B. A., Spring Talley. 

FREBBORX COUNTY. 
Thnrstoii, Henry, Albert Lea. 

GO<M«UB COUNTY. 

AndertN^n. A F.. Ex^eriff. Red Wing. KJos, A. T.. Co r«mr.. Nonray 

Brown J W.. Supt. State Reform School. L*R«n, Andrew. C«. Comr., Tmm. 
Bed Wing ^"'^' ^ '^ ' ^'^ Comr-, Red Wtng. 

Gllman. Mrs. A. P., Maaeppa. 
JohttMkB. F. L. Swedish Orphans' Home, 
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LIXOOI^ COUNTY. 
Potter, Henry, Lake Benton Warren, Rer. Albert. Lake Benton. 

McLEOD CJOUXTY. 
KunI, J. E.. (^o. Comn'r, Stewart. SchulU, Fred, Co. Comn'r, Hutchinson. 

MARSHAIJ^ COUNTY. 

Anderson, Gust, Co. Comn'r, Warren. Hill, Anton, Chairman Bd. Co. Comn'rs 

BckYoll. 

MILLE LAGS COUNTY. 

Keith, Cbas., Mngr. State Reformatory, Princeton. 

NICOLLET COUNTY. 

Amundson, C, State Board Corrrectlons Tomlinson, H. A., M. D.. Supt. First Hos- 

and Charities. St. Peter. pital for Insane, St. Peter. 

Johnson, J. A., St. Peter. 

NOBLES COUNTY. 

McCune, Rev. R., Cong'l Church, Worth- Smith, C. H.. State Insurance Comn'r. 
ington. Tripp, E. A., Co. Comn*r. Bound Lake. 

OLMSTED COUNTY. 

Arvold, Christian, State Fire Belief Dunn Edwin, Mngr. State Prison, Byota. 
Comn'r. Rochester. 

OTTER TAIL COUNTY. 

Hoeffling. Wm., Co. Comn'r, Fergus Falls, Welch, Geo. O., M. D., Supt. Third Hos- 
pital for Insane. 

PINE COUNTY. 

Holt, Geo. D., Agent State Commission. Miller. N. J., Agent SUte Commission. 
Hluckley. Sandstone. 

POLK COUNTY. 

Hamery. O. L.. Co. Surveyor, Crookston. Knuteson. J. D.. Representative State 

Legislature. Mcintosh. 

POPE COUNTY. 
Parks, M. R.. Glenwood. 

RAMSEY COUNTY. 

Abel, Mrs. Julius, Hebrew Ladies' Be- Chandler, Mrs. J. A., 229 B. 6th street. 

nev. Soc. Chapel, Chas. B., Sheriff Ramsey County. 

Abbott, T. A.. Pres. Humane Soc. Choate. Miss Antoinette, Seiby av. 

Abbott. Mrs. T. A. Clark, D. B.. Assoc. Char. 

Akers. Miss Julia. Matron Ramsey Co. Cramsie. Miss Mary. St. Paul Bethel. 

Jail. Croonquist. A. P.. Pres. First Ward Re- 
Anderson. H. P.. 258 Iglehart. lief Ass'n. 

Austrian. Mrs. Hannah. Pres. Hebrew Cook, Miss Nellie. Clerk Assoc. Charities. 

Ladles' Benev. Soc. Cowle, G. G., Clerk State Board Corr. 
Boedighelmer. Albert. Pres. Assumption and Char. 

Conf. St. Vincent de Paul Soc. Delamater, Mrs. W. P.. Investigator As- 
Boedlghelmer. Mrs. Albert. soc Char. 

Butler. Patrick. Pres. Cathedral Conf. St. Doran. F. B.. Bethel. 

Vincent de Paul Soc., 23 B. College a v. Doran. Mrs. F. B. 

Butts. H. W., 1195 Summit aT. Drty, ReT. Bmest, 805 Dayton ave. 
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Duncan. Rev. Chas. C. B., 15 Iglebart. 
Emery. Mi88 I^ulse. Missionary Parish 

House, 1^ Pleasant ave. 
Estabrook, J. D., 61M) Lincoln ave. 
Estabrook, Mrs. J D., 6S)9 Lincoln arc. 
Falrchlld, Mrs. H. S., Home for the 

Friendless. 
Fenn, Rev. C. H., Asst. PnHtor People's 

Church. 
Gmeiner. Rev. John, Chaplain House of 

Good Shepard. 
Haines, Bessie 1*., M. I)., Wabasha st. 
Hart, H. H., Sec State Board Charities. 
Hart, Mrs. H. H. 

Haas. Henry, Hebrew Relief Society. 
Haas, Mrs. H., Hebrew Ladies, Benev. 

See. 
Hall, Rev. Richard, Agent Relief Soc. 
Hanson, J. M., Parish Settlement. 
Haupt, Rev. A. J. D., Director Relief Soc. 
Haupt, Rev. C. B. 
Heffron, Rev. P. R., Vice Pres. Assoc. 

Char. 
HIgbee. Mrs. C. G., Bethel. 
Higbee, Dr. C. G., Minnesota Soldiers' 

Home. 
Higbee, Miss Eliza B. 
Hultkrans, Rev. C A., Mngr. Bethesda 

Hospital. 
Hutchin8. M. L.. Sec. Relief Soc 
Hanson, Miss Nellie. Parish Settlement. 
Irmscher. Rev. R., City Missionary. 
Jackson, J. F., Sec. Assoc. Chnr. 
Jackson, Mrs. J. F., 130 University avo S. 
Jewett, Capt. R. H. L., 550 Oakland ave. 
Johnston, Miss (5 rare. News Boys' Club. 
Kerr, Hon. C. D., Judge District Court. 
Kerr, Mrs. C. D. 

Kerwln, John, Pres. Board of Control. 
Knox, Zillah. Clerk State Board of Char. 
Lange, Rev. H. F., Pres. Haas' Deacones.s' 

Home. 
Lawler, Rev. J. J., St. Luke's Church. 
Ludden, Hon. J. D. 
Lndden. Miss Rose. 
Lynch, J. N., St. Joseph's Parish T. A. 

Society. 
McDermott. Thos.. Cathedral Conf. St. 

Vincent de Paul Soc. 
Macdonald, Mrs. Angus. Director St. 

Mary's Home. 
Millard, Rev. W. B., Pastor Plymouth 

Cong. Church. 



Mitsch, Geo. J., l»ros. St. Agnes Conf. St. 

Vincent de Paul. 
Morgan, Rev. Uavld. Supi. St. Paul Bethel. 

Moritz, John H., Comn'r Ramsey County. 

Morris, Mrs. C. J, A., Protestant Orphan 
Asylum. 

Murphy, Mrs. J. H., Director Relief Soc. 

Mullen, J. C. 

Ness, Nels J., Comn'r Ramsey County. 

Noyes, Daniel R., Treas. Relief Soc. 

O'Brien, D. H., Medical Staff St. Jo- 
seph's HoNpitnl. 

O'Brien, Thos. I)., St. Luke's Conf. St. 
Vincent de I*aul Soc. 

O'Connor, Capt. M. J., l»res. Particular 
Council St. Vincent de Paul Soc. 

Peet, E. W., Treas., Associated Char. 

Pierce, Aml>rose, Pres. St. Vincent's Conf. 
St. Vincent de Paul Soc. 

l»ope. Rev. W. C, Church of GiM)d Shep- 
herd. 

Pusch, C. F., St. Agnes Conf. St. Vincent 
de Paul Soc. 

Randall, Mrs. J. C. 

Rankin, Miss J. K. Ne%VH Boys' Club, 582 
Dayton ave. 

Riheldaffer, Miss M. N., C50 Holly ave. 

Savage, Rev. E. P., Sec. Children's Home 
Soc. 

Sherln, Sam., Delos st. 

Slack, Prof. H. W., Sec. Parish Settle- 
ment. 

Sanborn. G. G. 

Scotten, Francis, 623 Wabasha st. 

Scot ten. Miss Minnie. Clerk Assoc. Char. 

Soovel, Rev. C. W., House of Hope 
Church. 

Smith, Mrs. C. D.. St. Paul Bethel Mis- 
sionary Agent. 

Smith, Mrs. M. A.. 502 St. Peter st. 

Smith, J. Watson, Summit ave. 

Stanton, J. A. 

Todd, J. J.. 122 Iplehart. 

Wellington, D. T. 

Wemott. Mrs. S. S., rAH Portland ave. 

White, Mrs. A. A., Home for the Friend- 
less. 

Willis, Hon. John W.. Ex-Member State 
Boanl of Corr. and Char. 

Wilson, W. L., Chairman Kxec. Com. for 
Relief of th»' T unemployed. 

Wayland, Miss Kate, Parish House. 

Wylie, Mrs. G. W., Bethel. 






